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THE CATHOLIC OF THE 


Tue Catholic, like the church, is 
one and the same in all ages and all 
times. As she came forth from the 
hands of her Architect finished, com- 
plete, and perfect in every particular 
of solid structure and exquisite adorn- 
ment, in like manner the individual 
member, if he be faithful to her tradi- 
tion, practice, and direction, is, with 
the allowance of human infirmity, per- 
fect and complete in one age as well 
as another, without regard to local 
circumstances of civil government, 
education, exterior refinement, occu- 
pation, complexion, or race. 

Religion in its interior nature and 
intention has reference to the life to 
come. The life to come is the com- 
plement of the present ; as the religion 
of the Catholic Church is perfect, the 
future life which grows from the seeds 
planted in time must necessarily be 
absolute perfection and unending sat- 
isfaction. The temporal fruit must 
likewise become true material well- 
being, if its growth and perfection be 
not interrupted by adventitious causes. 

The assertion of the absolute per- 
fection of the Catholic religion, with 
reference to time as well as eternity, 
is made with precisely the same sig- 
nificance with which we assert the 
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perfection of God. It is made simply 
and boldly, without hesitation, qualifi- 
cation, or reserve, and it will be the 
basis of our argument, and the start- 
ing-place for the views and opinions 
we propose to put forth. It is intend- 
ed for Catholic eyes. The defence 
of the proposition is no part of our 
concern. 

When they who deny or dispute it 
shall have vanquished a single one of 
the great champions of our faith from 
Athanasius to Archbishop Kenrick, 
from Cyril of Alexandria to Archbi- 
shop Spaulding of Baltimore, picked 
up the glove which Dr. Brownson has. 
flung down upon the field of contro- 
versy, replied to Wiseman, refuted 
Manning, and silenced Newman, it 
will be time enough for us to begin 
to consider the measures necessary 
for making good the position we have: 
chosen. 

Placing ourselves distinctly upon: 
the proposition, we invite attention 
to certain relations which the Catho- 
lic of to-day holds toward his race, 
his country, his age, and the particu- 
lar order and condition denominated 
progress, and the spirit of the nine-- 
teenth century. 

It becomes necessary under these: 
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aspects to consider him as a dutiful 
subject of the head of the church, and 
a loyal citizen of an independent 
state; as a freeman, and one bound 
by supreme authority ; as recognizing 
and obeying reason, and, in the free 
exercise of that royal faculty of the 
soul, surrendering certain prerogatives 
of private judgment to infallibility ; 
as subject and at the same time sove- 
reign, both obeying and command- 
ing; submissive to the laws and ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of a high- 
er law, which he is prepared to vindi- 
cate with property, liberty, and life, if 
the two come in conflict upon any vi- 
tal point in which he or the church is 
concerned, in the nineteenth century, 
precisely as he did in the first, the 
second, or the third century. 

The most obvious, interesting, and 
important view of the Catholic in his 
relations to the century is that of vot- 
er. Suffrage, or the privilege of voting 
for our rulers, and indirectly making 


the laws by whieh we are to be go- 


verned, is not a natural right. It is 
an acquired privilege, and only be- 
comes a right when conveyed and 
acknowledged by competent autho- 
rity. Once obtained, it cannot be 
abrogated, and can only be lost by 
revolution, the fruit of gross political 
misconduct, or by voluntary neglect 
and disuse. 

The right of suffrage bestows spe- 
cial prerogatives upon its possessors. 
It superadds legislative and magis- 
terial functions to the obligations of 
private obedience; it communicates 
grace and dignity to the manly cha- 
racter, imposes definite and heavy re- 
sponsibilities upon each individual, 
requires the humblest citizen to parti- 
cipate in the dignity of the highest 
offices, and holds the most exalted 
personages to a distinct accountabi- 
lity to the people. It permits every 
Catholic to share actively in the plans, 
policy, and beneficent enterprises of 
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the church, and enables him in some 
sense to take part in the divine go- 
vernment of the universe, physical 
and moral. 

It is a specific and precious gift 
bestowed on Catholics in this age and 
country, and we are compelled to 
stand in the full blaze of the light 
of the nineteenth century, which is 
rolling out its illuminated scroll be- 
fore our dazzled eyes and almost 
bewildered understandings, charged 
with the manifold blessings or curses 
which must flow from the use or abuse 
of this momentous, one might almost 
say holy and hierarchical function. 

An offer and promise are as dis- 
tinctly made to the Catholics of this 
age as they were to the chosen peo- 
ple when released from the Egyptian 
bondage. A land of promise, a land 
flowing with milk and honey, is spread 
out before them, and offered for their 
acceptance. 

The means placed at their disposal 
for securing this rich possession are 
not the sword, or wars of extermina- 
tion waged against the enemies of 
their religion, but instead, the mild 
and peaceful influence of the ballot, 
directed by instructed Catholic con- 
science and enlightened Catholic in- 
telligence. 

A careful consideration of this sub- 
ject is particularly important at the 
present epoch and century. 

The nineteenth century is interest- 
ing to us because it is ours ; because 
it is the expression and exponent of 
much that has been dark and obscure 
in the past, because it is the most 
fruitful and bountiful in material re- 
sources and advantages of any of 
which we possess authentic knowledge, 
because it shines glorious amidst the 
centuries by its own intrinsic light, 
and by the light derived from modern 
discoveries, investigations, and inter- 
pretations thrown back upon the past, 
and by it reflected in turn upon the 
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present. It is especially important 
to us as Catholics, inasmuch as it 
seems to be a critical era in the reli- 
gious history of the human race, and 
to have been selected by Providence 
as anew point of departure in many 
important particulars of his dealings 
with mankind. 

The radical questions of the rela- 
tions between the supernatural and 
the natural, faith and reason, Rome 
and the world, justice and injustice ; 
between the material and transitory, 
and the immaterial ‘and permanent ; 
between that which is unchangeable in 
principle and those things which are 
progressive in action; between church 
and state, God and man, are sharply 
defined, boldly stated, pushed to their 
ultimate, logical, and practical ex- 
tremes, and presented with all the ar- 
guments, inducements, promises, and 
threatenings of the most learned and 
eloquent advocates of the opposing 
causes to each individual Catholic for 
his election. 

The issue is as distinctly placed be- 
fore his mind as it was in the case of 
our first parents in Eden, of Europe 
in the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century, of England in the 
days of Henry VIII. and his anti- 
Catholic successors. 

It is a question of instant and 
pressing importance, which demands 
an immediate and definite answer. It 
must be met and answered by the Ca- 
tholic of to-day, since to him are 
committed the obligation and _busi- 
ness of perpetuating and regenerating 
society, purifying legislation, enforc- 
ing the administration of the laws, 
and setting an example of private and 
public virtue, justice, moderation, and 
forbearance. He has been furnished 
with an mnipotent weapon with 
which to accomplish this great work, 
and he is provided with an unerring 
guide to direct him in the administra- 
on of these important trusts. We 
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do not hesitate to affirm that in per- 
forming our duties as citizens, electors, 
and public officers, we should always 
and under all circumstances act sim- 
ply as Catholics; that we should be 
governed and directed by the immu- 
table principles of our religion, and 
should take dogmatic faith and the 
conclusions drawn from it, as express- 
ed and defined in Catholic philoso- 
phy, theology, and morality, as the 
only rule of our private, public, and 
political conduct. Those things which 
are condemned by Catholic justice, we 
should condemn ; those things which 
are affirmed, we should affirm. 

There can be no circumstance, con- 
dition, or relation in which the Catho- 
lic is left without his guide, and there 
is absolutely no excuse if he fail in the 
performance of this duty, upon which 
rests the future prosperity of civilized 
society. 

While insisting on the dignity and 
obligations of suffrage, it may perhaps 
be necessary to observe that the church 
prescribes no specific form of govern- 
ment. Government itself is required 
under some form, for the reason that 
we are created and fulfil our allotted 
destiny under the operation of an or- 
ganic law which we have the power, 
and under certain circumstances the 
disposition, to violate. 

We have no power to annul or ab- 
rogate the organic law, and its viola- 
tion in virtue of its own nature, and 
our responsibility entails specific pe- 
nalties in time, and, as it is eternal in 
its origin and action, eternity. The 
superiority of the human race, and the 
merit and honor of obedience, reside 
in the power of choice, and the abili- 
ty which we possess to decide our 
temporal and eternal destiny, and re- 
new and perfect, or reject and oblite- 
rate our relations with the Creator. 
A happy, prosperous, and peaceful 
temporal condition is not guaranteed, 
nor is it essential to true well-being 
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but these most desirable concomitants 
of earthly existence necessarily accom- 
pany and flow from the enforcement 
of the requirements of the organic 
law upon our own conduct and that 
of others less disposed to obey them. 

All human government rests upon 
this basis, whether of patriarch, pro- 
phet, priest, king, chieftain, pope, bi- 
shop, emperor, or people in organized 
assembly. 

The principle underlying every form 
of government is that of command 
and obedience, because the govern- 
ment of the universe is one of law. 
Both command and obedience are of 
the same nature and alike honorable, 
because there can be but one source 
of law, and that is God; and he in his 
humanity obeyed the laws of his own 
creation in his divinity, and personally 
fulfilled the obligations of his own im- 
position. Whois he who despises obe- 
dience, when the Son of Man became 
obedient to the death of the cross ? 

All legislation in harmony with the 
organic law is theocratic and divine ; 
all in violation or opposition, precisely 
in the measure and degree of depar- 
ture, unjust, cruel, tyrannical, false, 
vain, unstable, and weak, and not enti- 
tled to respect or obedience. 

Since justice and our honor and 
dignity require that we should obey 
God, and not man, we are compelled 
by every reasonable motive to ascer- 
tain his will. He does not communi- 
cate personally and orally with crea- 
tures. 

Unless we have the means of ascer- 
taining with certainty what his wishes 
are on a given subject, whether of the 
private practice of virtue or the ad- 
ministration of a public duty, we are 
left to the direction of opinions, inter- 
ests, and passions more or less super- 
ficially instructed and enlightened, 
and tend inevitably toward barbarism, 
despotism, and social and political dis- 
organization. The Catholic Church 


is the medium and channel through 
which the will of God is expressed, 
The chain of communication, compos- 
ed of the triple strand of revelation, 
inspiration, and faith, stretches under- 
neath the billows of eternity to the 
shore of time, from the throne of God 
to the chair of Peter. The finger of the 
pope, like the needle in the compass, 
invariably points to the pole of eternal 
truth, and the mind of the sovereign 
pontiff is as certain to reflect the mind 
and will of God as the mirror at one 
end of a submarine cable to indicate 
the electric signal made at the other, 

The will of God is expressed as 
plainly through the church as it was 
through Moses and the tables of the 
law. Itis distinct, definite, intelligible, 
and precise, and we are bound to exe- 
cute the will thus expressed, and act 
in the light of the intelligence thus 
supplied. 

All legislation which has stood the 
test of time has flowed from the di- 
vinely-inspired fountain of natural jus- 
tice, illuminated by her wisdom, cor- 
rected by her experience, interpret- 
ed by her theology and philosophy. 
All tyranny, injustice, force, cruelty, 
violence, and oppression follow as the 
result of violation of the organic law 
as interpreted by the church, or from 
systems of legislation in opposition to, 
or abrogation of, her eternal princi- 
ples. 

While immunity from temporal suf- 
fering is nowhere promised, it is never- 
theless true that the greater portion 
of evils and sorrows are capable of 
prevention or relief. 

Wealth can be deprived of its satie- 
ty, poverty of its sting, labor of its 
pain, ease of its slothfulness, learning 
of its pride, power of its arrogance, 
ignorance of its stupidity. 

But though we expect no natural 
Utopia or earthly paradise, we are no 
less bound to oppose and correct 
vices, sorrows, evils, dangers, and op- 
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pressions, as they spring, ever fierce 
and relentless, with their countless 
heads, whether personal, social, na- 
tional, or legislative. 

The Catholic armed with his vote 
becomes the champion of faith, law, 
order, social and political morality, 
and Christian civilization, no less—in 
fact, a greater degree, for our present 
enemies are more dangerous—than his 
ancestor who hung a wallet over his 
leathern jerkin, and, shouldering his 
halberd, followed the lord of the man- 
or to Palestine ; than he who aided the 
Catholic Ferdinand and Isabella to 
drive the Moor from the soil of Chris- 
tian Spain, or, under John Sobieski, 
rolled back the tide of Mohammedan 
invasion from the European shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

He goes forth furnished with this 
weapon, which, faithfully and honora- 
bly employed, must become invinci- 
ble, arrest the swollen current of cor- 
ruption, crime, and lawlessness which 
threatens to sweep away religion, 
morality, and liberty, insure the pre- 
eminence of law, order, and republi- 
can institutions, preserve and perfect 
the results of material and natural 
science, put an end to poverty in its 
abject and hopeless forms, and banish 
suffering from unrelieved want, and 
develop and complete a system of 
jurisprudence which shall sustain 
what the world has not yet seen, a 
pure republic of equal rights, exact 
justice, and assured temporal prospe- 
rity, presided over, influenced, and 
informed by true religion. 

The great and undeniably wonder- 
ful and valuable fruits of human ge- 
nius and materialistic science, may 
be utilized to meet the ends of ideal 
justice, and true individual and na- 
tional prosperity and happiness. 

With the means of instant intelli- 
gent communication and rapid trans- 
portation, it is not an impossibility to 
hope that the head of the church 
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may again become the acknowledged 
head of the reunited family of Chris- 
tian nations; the arbiter and judge 
between princes and peoples, between 
government and government, the ex- 
ponent of the supreme justice and 
highest law, in all important ques- 
tions affecting the rights, the interests, 
and the welfare of communities and 
individuals. 

Under such a system, force would 
give place to reason; the nations 
would learn war no more, and a 
general disarmament could be safely 
imposed. The door of the temple 
of the demon god of war, which has 
stood open since Cain imbrued his 
fratricidal hands in the blood of Abel, 
would be closed for ever. 


“ Yea, truth and justice then, 
Will down return to men, 
Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down-steering, 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall.” 


Although we are far from expect- 
ing a result grand, glorious, and won- 
derful, realizing in the highest degree 
the promise made to the human race 
if faithful to the object of their crea- 
tion, still we do not hesitate to assert 
that it is within the power of the bal- 
lot, wielded by Catholic hands and 
directed by Catholic conscience, to 
accomplish as much and more. 

It is no more than the church ha 
a right to expect from her subjects ; 
it is no more than they owe her and 
themselves ; it would be a triumph 
worthy of the nineteenth century, and 
worthy of a fallen race deemed wor- 
thy to be redeemed by the blood of 
a God, 

The two great questions of mar- 
riage and education present them- 
selves in a discussion of the relations 
which the Catholic sustains toward 
civil society, as elements of prime 
and indispensable importance, There 
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can be no permanent Christian socie- 
ty, no civilized and enduring govern- 
ment, which are not perpetuated by 
Catholic marriage, elevated, instruct- 
ed, and disciplined by Catholic edu- 
cation. The great civilizations which 
have arisen and flourished indepen- 
dently, vitalized by the tradition of 
primitive revelation, are wanting or 
have forfeited the characteristics of 
true civilization. Many have perish- 
ed; others have reached their term, 
and the hour of their destruction is 
at hand. The ancient and most re- 
markable social, civil, and religious 
polity of India is withering under the 
remorseless touch of English rule, 
and China is destined to succumb to 
steam, machinery, railroads, and sew- 
ing-machines. 

Nothing but the pure gold of Ca- 
tholicity can withstand the material 
flame which burns brightest and hot- 
test in the nineteenth century, and it 
may only survive stripped of every 
earthly and human quality, attribute, 
and advantage. 

It is not in our power at this time 
to follow the line of reflection sug- 
gested by the great unchristian and 
anti-christian civilizations, the Indian, 
the Persian, the Chinese, and the 
Mohammedan ; but we must confine 
ourselves to the propositron which 
their history, brilliant, startling, and 
splendid though it be, and, to super- 
ficial human views, does not in any 
degree invalidate, that true civilization 
rests for its foundation upon Catholic 
marriage and Catholic education. 

In contradistinction from suffrage, 
which is an acquired privilege, mar- 
riage is a natural right. Its regula- 
tion and control belong exclusively 
to the church, and are particularly 
her care and prerogative under the 
supernatural order. 

Marriage is the sacrament of na- 
ture, as well as one of grace, and the 
church insists upon her rightful con- 
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trol, because she depends upon this 
sacrament not only for perpetuity on 
earth, but for her eternal representa- 
tion. She regulates the conditions 
of marriage and witnesses the con- 
tract in whose fulfilment she has such 
a vital interest, and she becomes the 
arbiter between the contracting par- 
ties in the subsequent stages of their 
career. She claims its offspring at 
their birth, and immediately impresses 
upon them the seal of her proprietor- 
ship in baptism; she accompanies 
them throughout their lives, and dis- 
misses them with unction and bene- 
diction; she follows them into the 
unseen world, and does not relax her 
grasp till they attain their fruition 
and become in turn protectors and 
benefactors of the mother who has 
given them both natural and super- 
natural birth. Marmiage is the crys- 
tal fountain on earth whence flows 
the perennial living stream which fer- 
tilizes and makes glad the plains of 
heaven. 

The Catholic view, or Christian idea 
of marriage, implies by necessity the 
Catholic view of all the relations and 
obligations growing out of it: the ed- 
ucation of the young, the custody of 
foundlings and orphans, and all mea- 
sures of correction and reformation 
applicable to youthful offenders and 
disturbers of the peace of society. 

The same view would consign to 
her care the permanent infants of 
society, the idiotic, those defective 
in important organs or senses, the in- 
sane, the criminal, the sick poor, and 
the helpless and wretched of every 
class. The church is capable, through 
her orders and congregations of men 
and women, of undertaking these 
trusts. There is in this work occu- 
pation for all who have not definite 
vocations, and for the aid and assis- 
tance of those who have. It is 2 spe- 
cies of labor which has never been 
efficiently and completely performed, 
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and can only be accomplished by 
those who undertake it under the 
direction of religion from the motive 
of heroic and supernatural charity. 
No compensation, no hope of human 
reward or praise, can procure such 
service, tenderness, and succor as 
that which the unpaid and nameless 
religious bestows upon the poor and 
nameless cast-away, for the sake of 
the humanity of Christ. 

The function of education is most 
closely connected with the authority 
claimed and exercised over marriage. 
The custodian of the tree has cer- 
tainly the right to the fruit of the 
tree, and to protect it from wayfarers 
and robbers. 

The control and prevention of po- 
verty is an example of the profound 
science of political economy which 
is manifested by the church. No 
state can flourish where hopeless po- 
verty becomes an institution. 

A godless system of education, or, 
what is the same thing, an uncatho- 
lic system, is the more refined and 
elegant but not less certain method 
of modern times of offering our chil- 
dren to Moloch, and causing our sons 
to pass through the fire. The right 
which the church exerts over educa- 
tion does not in any manner impair or 
contravene the legitimate authority of 
parents; but, on the contrary, strength- 
ens and supports it, since it is an as- 
sertion of the principle of authority 
and the final obligations toward God 
due from both parents and children. 
It asserts the rights of parents and the 
right which children have to Chris- 
tian education. Every human crea- 
ture born into the world has the in- 
alienable right of knowing and obey- 
ing the truth, and seeking to attain its 
own eternal happiness. 

While parents have rights over their 
children, children, in turn, have rights 
as respects their parents, and the chief 
of these is Christian education. 
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The church asserts and defends 
these principles, and she flatly contra- 
dicts the assumption on the part of the 
state of the prerogative of education, 
and determinedly opposes the effort 
to bring up the youth of the country 
for purely secular and temporal pur- 
poses. ‘The state is in its nature god- 
less and material, and, in accordance 
with its nature, seeks only material 
ends. No state or nation as such has 
a supernatural destiny; its rewards 
and punishments are temporary and 
finite, and its views, policy, and con- 
duct short-sighted, corrupt, and selfish. 
While the state has rights, she has them 
only in virtue and by permission of 
the superior authority, and that au- 
thority can only be expressed through 
the church, that is, through the or- 
ganic law infallibly announced and 
unchangeably asserted, regardless of 
temporal consequences. The church 
yields, however, to temporal condi- 
tions as far as she can without depart- 
ing from her organic principle. She 
resembles a mighty tree tossed by 
the winds, and apparently yielding to 
the tempest from whatever quarter it 
comes, but never giving up its roots, 
firmly fixed in the ground, and stretch- 
ing their fibres far out under the sur- 
face of things. If she could be mov- 
ed from her position, torn up by the 
roots, rifted from her organic basis on 
the rock of Peter, she would cease to 
be the church, become a human and 
fallible institution, and entitled to no 
more consideration than any other 
human organization or voluntary so- 
ciety. The hostile and opposing 
forces recognize distinctly the value 
and importance to us of the two fun- 
damental institutions, marriage and 
education. Their efforts are particu- 
larly directed at the present time, and 
in this country, to corrupt and under- 
mine the one and usurp complete 
control over the other. The attitude 
ot the church on these questionsis 
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the cause of nearly all the opposition 
she encounters, of the secret and open 
attacks she suffers, and of most of the 
great persecutions she has experienc- 
ed. She is attacked in respect to 
marriage by sensuality, and in regard 
to education by the arrogance of the 
state, and the jealousy which human 
power always manifests of the divine 
authority. 

The order, regularity, charity, and 
chastity required in marriage by the 
church—and of which she is the em- 
blem—are repudiated by the world. 

This repudiation is manifested by 
sensuality in its protean forms, from 
platonic love and sentimental and re- 
ligious melancholy, all through the 
descending scale of folly, vice, and 
crime to the lawest depths, whither 
the mind refuses to follow and where 
demons veil their faces, and by legis- 
lation the result of this opposition, 
such as is expressed in the laxity of 
divorce laws, and a public sentiment 
which sanctions and countenances 
divorce and the marriage of divorced 
parties. It is more or less boldly 
or covertly expressed in almost the 
whole range of anti-catholic and un- 
catholic literature, and in the increas- 
ing license of conversation, manners, 
and amusements. Marriage has lost 
its dignity and sanctity by being di- 
vested of its sacramental character, 
and its manifest and natural duties 
and obligations are shunned, despised, 
and disregarded by a large proportion 
of those living in outward regard for 
decorum and morality. The spirit 
of the nineteenth century, unchasten- 
ed by Catholicity, by whatever sound- 
ing title it may be called—progress, 
liberty, emancipation of the intellect, 
dignity of the race, independence of 
science—is a spirit of gross, cruel, 
and irrational sensuality, which tends 
directly and inevitably toward igno- 
rance, bondage, anarchy, and barbar- 
ism, and consequent stupidity. 


Stupidity may, perhaps, be consi- 
dered the lowest hell of a creature 
originally constituted active and inte/- 
lectual, 

It is directly against these elements, 
whose consequences she distinctly 
foresees, that the church opposes her 
laws of marriage, and the absolute 
supernatural chastity of her priests 
and religious. 

It is not that she forbids marriage, 
as she is sometimes accused, that she 
offers to certain persons the privilege 
of electing a superior state and begin- 
ning on earth the life of heaven, but 
in order to provide herself with angels 
and ministers of grace to do her will, 
accomplish her work, perform her in- 
numerable acts of spiritual and corpo- 
real mercy, and be literally the god- 
fathers and godmothers to the or- 
phaned human race, while they ob- 
tain for themselves and others count- 
less riches of merit. The spirit which 
we reprobate substitutes lust for love, 
philanthropy for charity. By sub- 
tracting charity from marriage, it vir- 
tually divorces the married, and leads 
directly to the destruction of the spe- 
cies, The children whom it permits 
to survive it educates for material and 
temporal objects alone, and the most 
noble destiny it has to offer is death 
on the field of battle; its highest re- 
ward, a short-lived, temporal honor, 
and a brief posthumous reputation. 
The pursuits of honor, of science, lite- 
rature and art, are noble, and in some 
degree satisfying. They are, when true 
and real, Catholic in their nature, and 
the growth of Catholic soil, When- 
ever—as in pre-Christian times—they 
become detached from original reve- 
lation, or,in modern, divorced from or 
hostile to Catholic inspiration, they 
incline toward cruelty, false science 
or incomplete science, and in litera- 
ture and art to decay. The inevita- 
ble tendency of incomplete science, 
that is, imperfect from a radical de- 
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fect, like a defective formula in mathe- 
matics, is to error, obscurity, and con- 
fusion. ‘The absence of the superna- 
tural element is the radical defect in 
all uncatholic natural and metaphy- 
sical science ; and every superstructure 
erected upon it, however splendid in 
appearance, is built upon the sand. 

The reason why civil marriage, 
state religion and education, natural 
society, and material science do not 
become more rapidly corrupt, and 
manifest more speedily their inherent 
defects, is on account of the vast 
amount of latent Catholicity which 
they retain, and without which they 
could not survive a single day. 

It is the tendency of the natural to 
consume the supernatural, in its efforts 
to attain its destiny, and, unless fed by 
new infusions of the divine element, to 
sink lower and lower toward the 
abyss. 

It is the function of the supernatu- 
ral society, that is, the church through 
her ministry and sacraments, to fur- 
nish continual supplies of this divine 
element, to antagonize the decompo- 
sition which followed close upon the 
steps of the terrible twin brethren, sin 
and death, when they entered the 
world; renew the almost exhausted 
life of the soul, and enable it to rise 
higher and higher, till it is absorbed 
once more into the source of life eter- 
nal, from whence it sprang. 

The more respectable and conser- 
vative of the uncatholic institutions, 
which retain most of the latent Ca- 
tholicity not yet expended in three 
centuries of separation from the pa- 
rent fountain, preserve many Catholic 
ideas, customs, and forms of speech 
and action, 

Such publications as the Vew-Zng- 
lander, the Princeton, Mercersburg, and 
North British Reviews, advocate to a 
great extent the Christian doctrines 
of marriage and education, and the 
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superiority of religion in all temporal 
and secular affairs, and deprecate, 
without the power to remedy or ar- 
rest, the evils which they acknowledge 
to exist. 

The advanced portion of the op- 
posing forces, they who have expend- 
ed their latent Catholicity, denied the 
faith and impugned the truth, and 
sunk to the lowest level compatible 
with life, do not seek to defend their 
position by any hollow appeals to re- 
ligion or conscience, but boldly deny 
all authority excepting their own de- 
praved wills. 

Red-republicanism, Fourierism, 
communism, free love, Mormonism, 
the Oneida community, the false sci- 
ences of mesmerism and phrenology, 
spiritism and sentimental philanthro- 
py, are exemplary expressions of the 
forms which sensuality and the denial 
of authority assume in their retrograde 
metamorphoses, 

The woman’s rights movement is 
the most subtle, dangerous, and 
treacherous of the later manifestations 
of the evil spirit of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is more threatening to the public 
peace than the abolition agitation was 
at its commencement, and is fostered 
and fomented by the same or kindred 
influences, and under some one or 
other of its forms and phases com- 
prehends every falsehood, error, delu- 
sion, and heresy, from the original lie 
uttered in Eden to the last invented 
and promulgated by the Satanic press. 
It has a certain, irresistible tendency 
to vitiate suffrage, degrade legislation, 
disturb society, abolish religion, super- 
induce crime, disease, insanity, idiocy, 
physical decay, deformity, suicide and 
early death, abrogate matrimony and 
extinguish the race. 

Every count in this terrible charge 
is capable of being sustained by the 
most abundant evidence in history, 
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analogy, facts of daily experience, the 
declarations of religion, and evidences 
of the legal and medical sciences. 

It is absolutely anti-catholic and 
unchristian, and could not exist, much 
less flourish, in an age not far gone on 
the road to ruin. 

It is the Catholic Church, and she 
alone, which guarantees the rights, free- 
dom, and honorof women. She rais- 
es them toa participation in her min- 
istry and apostleship, and pledges her- 
self and all the power of heaven to 
the protection of the humblest as well 
as the most exalted of the sex, in her 
rights and dignity as woman, wife, 
and mother. She has suffered perse- 
cution and dismemberment rather 
than yield an iota of the vested rights 
of helpless woman; she has decreed 
the immaculate conception, the most 
perfect testimony of the exalted func- 
tion of maternity and the crowning 
human glory of the sex, and raised 
one of their number to be queen of 
heaven, the crowning superhuman 
glory. 

All that woman can claim is accord- 
ed to her by the church, and asserted 
as her indefeasible right. The only 
security for woman, her only refuge 
from the artifice of men and the un- 
deniable oppression of society, is in 
the church, and the legislation deduc- 
ed from the original organic law; in 
the inviolability of the marriage con- 
tract, and the sacramental character 
of marriage. 

The difficult and vexed question of 
mixed education obtrudes itself upon 
our attention at every step of a dis- 
cussion like the one in which we are en- 
gaged. It is not our purpose to en- 
ter upon its details at present. The 
chief pastors in solemn council assem- 
bled will undoubtedly decide upon 
the line of conduct most expedient 
for us to follow. While asserting the 
absolute dependence of natural science 
for its truth and perpetuity upon di- 
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vine illumination, we do not intend 
to disparage human learning and the 
pursuits of philosophy and science. 
Philosophy on the intellectual and 
natural sciences is the most elevating 
and ennobling of human employ- 
ments. As truth is simple in its na- 
ture and essence, every truth discoy- 
ered, learned, and elaborated tends 
to draw the soultoward God. There 
is and can be no quarrel or discre- 
pancy between revelation and science. 
The truths of revelation and the truths 
of science tend infallibly toward mu- 
tual illustration and final unity. It 
is only the effect of false science or 
imperfect science to divert the mind 
from God, the origin of truth, or truth 
itself, and enter upon the path which 
leads to error, doubt, ignorance, and 
darkness. 

The supremacy asserted for the 
church in matters of education implies 
the additional and cognate function 
of the censorship of ideas, and the 
right to examine and approve or dis- 
approve all books, publications, writ- 
ings, and utterances intended for pub- 
lic instruction, enlightenment, or enter- 
tainment, and the supervision of places 
of amusement. 

This is the principle upon which the 
church has acted in handing over to 
the civil authority for punishment ¢77- 
minals in the order of ideas. 

It is the principle upon which 
every civilized government acts in 
emergencies, and it was asserted ri- 
gorously and unsparingly North and 
South during the recent revolution. 
It is the principle upon which a fa- 
ther would act in expelling summarily 
and ignominiously from his house a 
person detected in corrupting the 
minds, manners, and morals of his 
children, It is in fact nothing more 
than the principle of self-preservation, 
which is the first law of nature. It is 
not necessary to raise the question 
whether this principle has been abus- 
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ed’ by individuals for mistaken or cor- 
rupt objects. It is safe to say that it 
has been. The admission in no way 
invalidates the right and obligation 
involved. ‘There are few good things 
which men have not abused. 

Crimes, cruelties, oppressions and 
persecutions (especially in the order 
of ideas) are laid at the door of the 
Catholic Church, which are the fruit 
of human passion, avarice, ambition, 
and resentment, and that strange and 
devilish infatuation of cruelty which 
sometimes seizes upon a whole com- 
munity, and which is analogous to 
the destructive and suicidal insani- 
ties of individuals. ‘The church, how- 
ever, in her official and organic cha- 
racter, has never abused this principle 
or any other, whether of discipline or 
policy. These moral and political 
catastrophes are wholly independent 
of Catholicity, are in direct violation 
of religion, and in disobedience to 
the commands and entreaties of the 
church. 

Government and legislation inform- 
ed, directed, and guided by Catholic 
justice is the most humane, benig- 
nant, equal, just, merciful, and _for- 
bearing of any that can possibly ex- 
ist, and the temporal government of 
the head of the church is to-day the 
best in the world. 

These subjects bring us back to 
the question of suffrage, and to the 
Catholic as voter. It is necessary 
that we should have just laws, pri- 
marily and immediately in regard to 
education and marriage, and that they 
should have the sanction of sound 
public opinion, without which the 
best laws are inoperative. 

These laws must grow out of the 
Catholic conscience of the commu- 
nity, if they are to grow at all. 

The labor of strengthening these 
foundations of society belongs to the 
Catholic voter, and to him we must 
look for future safety, peace, and per- 
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manence. Every principle of jus- 
tice is assailed, every bulwark is un- 
dermined. 

Social eminence, literary ability, 
exalted political station, and so-call- 
ed religion combine to give public 
sanction to unblushing and monstrous 
adultery, and brand the scarlet letter 
upon a soul already crimson with 
guilt as it trembles on the verge of 
eternity. 

Every species and form of vice, 
crime, and corruption are paraded 
and presented under disguises, more 
or less specious or flimsy, of science, 
literature, religion, or art. 

The old are divested of gravity 
and reserve, and the young have lost 
the freshness, the sweetness, the in- 
nocence, the candor, and the bloom 
which should belong to youth. 

The burlesque is invoked with hor- 
rid incantation to degrade the reason, 
paralyze the understanding, and _ bru- 
talize the imagination, and oriental 
lasciviousness to apply the torch of 
passion to the intellectual and moral 
ruins. 

Current literature is penetrated with 
the spirit of licentiousness, from the 
pretentious quarterly to the arrogant 
and flippant daily newspaper, and the 
weekly and monthly publications are 
mostly heathen or maudlin. They 
express and inculcate, on the one 
hand, stoical, cold, and polished pride 
of mere intellect, or, on the other, 
empty and wretched sentimentality. 
Some employ the skill of the engraver 
to caricature the institutions and of- 
fices of our religion, and others to 
exhibit the grossest forms of vice and 
the most distressing scenes of crime 
and suffering. 

The illustrated press has become 
to us what the amphitheatre was to 
the Romans when men were slain, 
women were outraged, and Chris- 
tians given to the lions to please a 
degenerate populace. 
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It is obvious, then, if what we have 
said be true, that there is a great 
work for the Catholic voter to per- 
form. 

The Constitution and Declaration 
of Independence guarantee life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The Catholic values his life that he 
may devote it to the service of the 
church, and, if required, offer it for 
her safety and honor; liberty, to be 
and remain Catholic, enjoy freedom 
in the exercise of his religion, and 
transmit this priceless inheritance un- 
impaired to his descendants; the 
pursuit of happiness, that he may 
attain the happiness of heaven! 

The Catholic voter meditates no 
invasion of vested rights. The con- 
stitution and government of the Unit- 
ed States have the approval of the 
holy see. The Catholic is satisfied 
with the laws of his country, and 
only dissatisfied with local legisla- 
tion, which contravenes the implied 
pledges of the constitution and the 
common law, based upon the canon 
law. 

He demands nothing that natural 
justice and the legitimate interpreta- 
tion of the constitution do not gua- 
rantee him. Freedom in religion en- 
titles him to protection against open 
and secret attacks upon what he 
holds most dear, under the guise of 
state education, and which are in- 
variably made in every system of 
uncatholic or infidel education. The 
great majority of English-speaking 
Catholics have had a personal and 
national experience of the bitter fruit 
of systems of education divorced from 
the control of the church, and in the 
French revolution they recognize the 
results of infidel science, literature, 
and sentiment practically applied to 
the reformation of society. France 
gave the world a terrible illustration 
of the violent, frantic creed and fu- 
tile efforts which humanity makes 
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when it would be sufficient for it- 
self and become its own redeemer, 
France almost expired. Her Catho- 
licity alone saved her. The Goths 
and Vandals entered Paris, but were 
compelled to retire. They entered 
ancient Rome, and remained. 

With these truths, lessons, and ex- 
periences before his mind, the Catho- 
lic anxiously considers the subject 
of public education, and is resolved 
when the question is adjudicated to 
sustain the decision ofthe church. If 
he cannot peacefully enact legitimate, 
equal, and just regulations, he will 
consent to bear, as he has done be- 
fore, a double burden; but he, for his 
part, will make sure that his children 
are taught to discriminate between 
the specious and false assertions which 
are put forth as history and history 
itself, between human philanthropy 
and divine charity, between commun- 
ism and the communion of saints, be- 
tween spiritism and those things which 
are spiritual, between pure, noble, and 
lovely sentiments and a rotting senti- 
mentalism, between the false and the 
true, injustice and justice, the human 
and the divine. 

By an extraordinary example of 
divine justice, and the operation of 
the law of compensation, the men 
and their descendants who uprooted 
Catholicity in England and Ireland ; 
who extinguished, as far as they were 
able, Catholic literature and tradition ; 
who destroyed the venerable seats of 
learning and charity, sacked the mo- 
nasteries and despoiled the abbeys, 
were compelled to prepare a home 
for Catholics, and establish a politi- 
cal order most acceptable to them, 
and capable under Catholic auspices 
of attaining the highest degree of 
temporal happiness and prosperity. 

The men who composed the Protec- 
tor’s famous Ironsides levelled the New 
England forests and subdued the sav- 
age, and now in every city, village, 
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and hamlet of this fair land the cross 
which ‘they tore down again rises 
aloft, the first to kindle in the saluting 
beams of the morning sun, the last to 
detain his parting lingering rays, and 
thousands of happy, prosperous peo- 
ple the descendants of those whom 
Cromwell’s dragoons trampled under 
their bloody hoofs, assemble around 
that altar and assist at that mass 
which he could not abide. 

The grim old regicide who sleeps 
his last sleep on the green behind 
Centre church, in New Haven, if he 
could rise from his grave some pleas- 
ant Sunday morning, would believe 
that time and old ocean had both been 
rolled away, and that he was in merry, 
happy Catholic England of five hun- 
dred years ago. 

The past has been vindicated; 
wrongs have been nighted. 

The uncompromising defence of 
the rights of Queen Catharine is jus- 
tified. 'The Goddess of Reason, in 
the person of a prostitute, enthroned 
on the high altar of Notre Dame, has 
given place to a Catholic lady, wife, 
mother, and queen, who reigns en- 
throned in the hearts of her people, 
the type of every royal, womanly, and 
Christian virtue. 

Absolute Czesarism itself, touched 
by Catholic justice, has voluntarily 
conceded constitutional government, 
and the successor of him who was 
both the child and the victim of the 
revolution, who dragged Pius VII. 
from the chair of Peter to a French 
prison, upholds the chief of the apos- 
tles as he sits to-day enthroned prince 
and patriarch and apostle of the as- 
sembled and united episcopate of the 
world. 

It is time for Catholics to cease 
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complaining. ‘The church is vindi- 
cated. They are vindicated. Reason, 
science, and religion are united in a 
species of intellectual trinity, capable 
of presiding over and directing all 
human, temporal, and eternal desti- 
nies. All that remains is for the in- 
dividual Catholic, the Catholic voter, 
to play well his part in the drama 
whose acts are realities, whose curtain 
will never fall, and where the only 
change of scene will be when the 
vault of the heavens parts in twain 
and the splendor of the eternal world 
bursts upon his enraptured vision. 

It is in the power of the Catholic 
voter of the nineteenth century to 
achieve a consummation such as per- 
haps saints and prophets have dream- 
ed, but never seen. It is your part, 
Catholic freemen and electors, to 
perpetuate the latest and most per- 
fect effort in the human science of 
government—the constitution of our 
glorious and beloved country; to 
check the current of corruption in 
literature, manners, and politics. 

It is in your power to arrest the 
progress of demoralizing and disinte- 
grating legislation on the subject of 
marriage and suffrage, and to provide 
the means for the permanent endow- 
ment of colleges, seminaries, and uni- 
versities. It is in your power to elect 
able, honest, and virtuous men to of- 
fice, and to reunite the principles of 
government with the principles of 
religion. 

Will you respond to the offer which 
is made you in this country and the 
nineteenth century, and perfect and 
complete what may not unlikely be 
the last opportunity for achieving 
temporal prosperity in harmony with 
Catholic justice ? 
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DION AND THE SIBYLS. 


A CLASSIC, CHRISTIAN NOVEL, 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, COLONIAL SECRETARY, BERMUDA, AUTHOR OF 
“ HARDING THE MONEY-SPINNER,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XII. 


A sHort silence followed the con- 
curring exclamations of Thellus and 
our hero, recorded in the last chap- 
ter; and then the lanista said, 

“ Before I leave you, I will speak 
one word which came of the chance 
of uttering while I brought you that 
letter, but which I would not have 
pronounced had I found you to be 
a person of a different sort. You are 
really Tiberius’s prisoner, remember, 
although it is to Velleius Patercu- 
lus you have given your parole. I 
know, by personal experience and 
much observation, the men and the 
things of which you, on the other 
hand, can have only a suspicion. 
Now, I conjecture, it is hardly for your 
own sake that you are in custody. 
Beware of what may happen to those 
dear to you; and as they have given 
no parole, send them to some place 
of safety, some secret place. There 
is no place safe in itself in the known 
world. Roman liberty is no more; 
secrecy is the sole safety remaining. 
Vale.” 

With these words the lanista depart- 
ed, leaving our young friend buried in 
thought. As he left the court of the 
impluvium to seek his mother, he re- 
marked that Claudius had returned 
thither, and was occupied in water- 
ing some flowers in pots at the oppo- 
site angle. “I wonder,” thought he, 
“can that fellow have overheard Thel- 
lus ?” 

Other and more important matters, 


however, were destined to invite his 
attention. We have said enough to 
justify us in passing over with a few 
words every interval void of more 
than ordinary daily occurrences of the 
age and‘and. What has been relat- 
ed and described will sufficiently ena- 
ble a reader of intelligence to realize 
the sort of life which lay before Pau- 
lus, his mother, and Agatha during 
the next few days passed by them to- 
gether at the inn of the Hundreth 
Milestone. 

Of course, Paulus detailed to his 
mother what he had observed or 
heard, especially Thellus’s warning. 
Further, he propounded thereon his 
own conclusions. The family thought 
it well to summon Crispina and Cris- 
pus to a council; and it was finally 
resolved that Aglais should at once 
write to her brother-in-law, Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus, the ex-triumvir, and 
ask a temporary home under his roof 
for herself and Agatha, with their fe- 
male slave Melena. Old Philip and 
Paulus could remain at the inn for 
some time longer. Aglais, Paulus, 
and the worthy couple who kept the 
inn consulted together, carrying their 
conferences rather far into the night, 
when the business of the hostelry was 
over, upon the question what would 
be the best course to pursue, should 
the triumvir, from timidity or any 
other motive, refuse shelter to his 
brother’s widow and child? During 
these conferences Agatha and Benig- 
na went to sit apart, each engaged in 
some kind of needle-work. 
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It did not seem to the little coun- 
cil probable that Lepidus would refuse 
the request submitted to him, and if 
he acceded to it, Crispina assured 
Aglais that the castle of Lepidus at 
Monte Circello, covering both the 
summit and the base of a cliff upon 
the edge of the sea, was sufficiently 
capacious, intricate, and labyrinthine 
to conceal a good part of a Roman le- 
gion in complete security. 

Moreover, it had escapes both by 
land and by water; nor could any one 
approach it without being visible to 
the inmates for miles, ‘“ Considering,” 
reasoned Crispina, “that there is no 
pretext for ostensibly demanding the 
surrender of the ladies, who have not 
committed any offence, and are not, 
or at all events are not supposed to 
be, under any supervision, this retreat 
will afford all the security that can be 
desired. But Master Paulus must 
never go near you when once you 
leave this roof.” 

Aglais admitted the wisdom of the 
suggestion. A letter, a simple, ele- 
gant, and affecting composition, was 
written by her, and intrusted to Cris- 
pus for transmission. However, as 
it was the unanimous opinion of all 
concerned that the family ought not 
to be detected in any communications 
with Lepidus, or even suspected of any, 
it was necessary for Crispus to observe 
great caution in forwarding the docu- 
ment. Several days, therefore, pass- 
ed away before an opportunity was 
presented of sending a person who 
would neither be observed in going, 
nor missed when gone, and who could 
at the same time be implicitly trusted ; 
none but old Philip could be found. 

Crispus had been on the point of 
employing Claudius for the purpose, 
when Crispina resolutely stopped him. 
“T have a high opinion of that youth,” 
said she, “or I would not consent 
that Benigna should marry him; but 
at present he is a slave, and a slave 
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of the very person against whom we 
are guarding. Moreover, Claudius 
is young and very timid; he has his 
way to make, and all his hopes are 
dependent on this tyr—I mean the 
prince. I do not wish even Benigna 
to know any thing about the present 
business. Themore honest any young 
people are, the more they betray 
themselves, if cross-questioned about 
matters which they know, but have 
been told to conceal. If they know 
nothing, why, they can tell nothing, 
and moreover none can punish or 
blame them for not telling. 

“A silent tongue, husband, like 
mine, and a simple heart like yours, 
make safe necks. There, go about 
your business.” 

During the delay and suspense 
which necessarily followed, Paulus 
fished, and took long walks through 
that beautiful country, many aspects 
of which, already described by us, as 
they then were, have for ever disap- 
peared. He used to take with him 
something to eat in the middle of the 
day, but always returned toward eve- 
ning in time to join the last light re- 
past of his mother and sister. Each 
evening sawthem reassembled. Four 
tall, exquisitely tapering poles, spring- 
ing from firm pedestals, supported four 
little scallop-shaped lamps at the four 
corners of their table. The supper 
was often enriched by Paulus with 
some delicious fresh-water fish of his 
own catching. Benigna waited upon 
them, and, being invariably engaged 
by Agatha in lively conversation, 
amused and interested the circle by 
her mingled simplicity, good feeling, 
and cleverness. After supper, Agatha 
would insist that Benigna should stay 
with them awhile, and they either all 
strolled through the garden, whence 
perfumes strong as incense rose in the 
dewy air, or they sat conversing in 
the bower which overlooked it. Then 
after a while Crispina would ascend 
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the garden-stairs to their landing ; and 
while she inquired how they all were, 
and told them any news she might 
have gathered, Benigna would steal 
silently down to say good-night, as 
Agatha declared, to some shadowy 
figure who was dimly discernible stand- 
ing not far away among the myrtles, 
and apparently contemplating the 
starry heavens. Such was their quiet 
‘life, such the tenor of those fleeting 
days. 

One evening—the sweet evening 
of a magnificent autumn day—Pau- 
lus was returning across the country, 
with a rod and line, from a distant 
excursion upon the banks of the Liris. 
The spot which he had chosen that 
day for fishing was a deep, clear, si- 
lent pool, formed by a bend of the 
river. A clump of shadowy chest- 
nuts and hornbeam grew nigh, and 
the water was pierced by the deep 
reflections of a row of stately poplars, 
which mounted guard upon its mar- 
gin. ‘There seated, his back support- 
ed against one of the trees, watching 
the float of his line as it quivered 
upon the surface of the beautiful 
stream, he heard no sound but the 
ripple of the little waves lapping on 
the reeds, the twittering of birds, and 
the hum of insects. ‘There, with a 
mind attuned by the peaceful beauties 
of the solitary scene, he had traversed a 
thousand considerations. He thought 
of the many characters with whom he 
had so suddenly been brought into 
more or less intercourse or contact. 
He thought much of Thellus, and of 
his poor Alba, so cruelly sacrificed. 
He was puzzled by Claudius. He 
mused about Sejanus, about Tiberius, 
about Velleius Paterculus, about the 
two beautiful ladies in the litters; he 
thought of the third gold-looking pa- 
lanquin and its pallid occupant; of the 
haughty and violent, yet, as it seem- 
ed, servile patrician and senator, who 
had attempted suddenly to kill him, 
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out of zeal for Czesar; of the singular 
reverse which had awaited the at- 
tempt; of Queen Berenice, and Herod 
Agrippa, and Herodias; of the vari- 
ous unexpected incidents and circum- 
stances which had followed. He 
thought of his uncle Lepidus; of the 
fate, whatever it might be, now to at- 
tend his mother, his sister, and him- 
self. He revolved the means of es- 
tablishing his rights and his claims. 
Ought he at once to employ some 
able orator and advocate, and to 
appeal to the tribunals of justice ? 
Should he rather seek a hearing from 
the emperor in person, and, if so, how 
was this to be managed ? 

From recollections and calculations, 
the spirit of his pastime and the genius 
of the place bore him away and lured 
him into the realm of day-dreams, 
vague and far-wandering! Up-stream, 
about a mile from where he was sit- 
ting, towered high a splendid man- 
sion. On its roof glittered its com- 
pany of gilt and colored statues, con- 
versing and acting above the top of a 
wood. 

In that mansion his forefathers had 
lived. 

On one of the streams lay ancient 
Latium, where he sat, teeming with 
traditions—a monster or a demigod 
in every tree, rock, and river; the cra- 
dle of the Roman race, the seed and 
germ of outspreading conquest and 
universal empire. On the opposite 
banks was unrolled, far to the south, 
the Campanian landscape, where Han- 
nibal, the most terrible of Romish ene- 
mies and rivals, had enervated his vic- 
torious legions, and lost the chances 
of that ultimate success which would 
have changed the destinies of man- 
kind. 

Suddenly, among the statues on the 
roof, Paulus beheld, not bigger than 
children by comparison, moving fig- 
ures of men and ladies in dazzling at- 
tire. He perceived that salutations 
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were exchanged, groups formed and 
groups dispersed. Happening, the 
next moment, to cast his eye over 
the landscape, he saw in the distance 
some horsemen galloping toward the 
house, through the trees in the dis- 
tance. Losing sight of them behind 
intervening clumps of oleander, myr- 
tle, and other shrubs, he turned once 
more to watch the groups upon the 
roof. In a short time new figures 
seemed to arrive, around whom all 
the others gathered with the attitude 
and air of listening. 

Paulus felt as if he was assisting at 
adrama. A moment later the roof 
was deserted by its living visitors, the 
statues remained alone and silent, 
gesticulating and flashing in the sun. 
Tidings must have come. Something 
must have happened, thought Pau- 
lus; and, as the day was already de- 
clining, he gathered up his fishing- 
tackle and wended homeward. On 
the way he met a man in hide san- 
dals, carrying a large staff and piked 
with iron. It was a shepherd, of 
whom he asked whether there was 
any thing new. “ Have you not 
heard ?” said the man; “the flocks 
will fetch a better price—the emperor 
has come to Formiz.” 

Full of this intelligence, and anxi- 
ous at once to consult Aglais whether, 
before Augustus should leave the 
neighborhood, he ought not to en- 
deavor by all means now to obtain a 
hearing from him, Paulus mended his 
pace; but while he thought he might 
be the bearer of news, some news 
awaited him. He passed through 
the little western trellis gate into the 
quoit-alley, and so by the garden to- 
ward the house. A couple of female 
slaves, who were talking and laugh- 
ing about something like the impu- 
dence of a slave, and depend on it a 
love-letter it is, but it’s Greek, which 
seemed to afford them much amuse- 
ment, stood at the door of the lower 
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arbor, which inclosed the foot of the 
stairs leading up to the landing of his 
mother’s apartments. Noticing him, 
they hastily went about their business 
in different directions, and he ran up 
the stairs, and found his mother and 
sister talking in low tones, just inside 
the open door of the upper arbor in 
the large sitting-room, which, as the 
reader knows, was also the room 
where they took their meals. 

“T am glad you have returned, 
Paulus,” said his mother. “ Look at 
this; your sister found it about half 
an hour ago on the landing in the 
arbor.” 

And Aglais handed him a piece of 
paper, on which was written, in a 
clear and elegant hand, in Greek: 

“ When power and craft hover in 
the air as hawks, let the ortolans and 
ground-doves hide.” 

Our hero read the words, turned 
the paper over, read the words again, 
and said, “I don’t see the meaning 
of this. It is some scrap of a school- 
boy’s theme, perhaps.” 

“School-boys do not often write 
such a hand,” said Aglais; “nor is 
the paper a scrap torn off—it is a 
complete leaf. And, again, why 
should it be found upon our land- 
ing?” 

“ What school-boys could come up 
our stairs? There are none in the inn, 
are there? Have you been in all 
day ?” asked Paulus. 

“No; we were returning from a 
walk across the fields to see the place 
near Cicero’s villa of Formianum, 
where the assassins overtook him, and 
as Agatha, who ran up-stairs before 
me, reached the landing, she observed 
something white on the ground, and 
picked it up. It was that paper. 
Some stranger must have been up- 
stairs while we were away.” 

“Crispus or Crispina would not 
have said this to us by means of an 
anonymous writing. They have given 
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us the same warning without disguise, 
personally.” 

“ But they spoke only according 
to their own opinion,” returned Pau- 
lus. “Coming from some one else, 
the same advice acquires yet greater 
importance. Some unknown person 
bears witness of the danger which 
our host and hostess merely suspect, 
and at which Thellus, the lanista, 
hinted, as perhaps impending, but 
which even he did not affirm to be a 
reality.” 

“That is,” added Paulus, “ if this 
bit of paper has been intended for us 
—I mean for you and for Agatha, 
because I am not a ground-dove.” 

“ Well, I do not see,” said the lady, 
musing, “ what more we can do for 
the moment. Our trusty Philip is on 
the way with my letter to your uncle; 
he may be by this time on the way 
back. ‘Till he returns, what can we 
do ?” 

“T know not,” said Paulus. “ Have 
you asked Crispina about this pa- 
per ?” 

“We waited first to consult you,” 
said Aglais; “and,” added Agatha, 
“ there is another singular thing—we 
have not seen Benigna all day, who 
was so regular in attending upon us. 
The hostess told us that Benigna was 
suffering with a bad headache; and 
when I wanted to go and. tend her, 
Crispina hindered me, saying she 
had lain down and was trying to 
sleep.” 

“ What about the lover ?” inquired 
Paulus—“ the slave Claudius ?” 

“ He has gone away all of a sudden, 
though his holiday has not expired. I 
really suspect that Benigna and he 
must have had a quarrel, and that this 
is why he has left the place, and why 
Benigna is so ill.” 

The clepsydra, or water-clock, on 
the floor in a corner, showed that it 
was now past the time when their 
evening repast was usually prepared. 
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They were wondering at the delay, 
when Crispus, first knocking at the 
door which led from the passage, en- 
tered. He seemed alarmed. They 
put various. questions to him which 
the circumstances rendered natural, 
showing him the paper that had been 
dropped on the landing. He said 
that he thought he could make 
a pretty good surmise about that 
matter; but inasmuch as Benigna, 
who had been crying out her little 
heart, was much better, and had: de- 
elared she would come herself when 
they had supped, and tell them every 
thing, he would prefer to leave the 
recital to her, if they would permit 
him. 

Meantime he confirmed the news 
that the emperor had arrived at the 
neighboring town, that the festivities 
had begun at the Mamurran palace, 
and that in a day or two the public 
part of the entertainments, the shows 
and battles of the circus, which 
would last for several successive 
mornings and evenings, would be 
opened. He said it was usual to pub- 
lish a sort of promissory plan of these 
entertainments; and he expected to 
receive, through the kindness of a 
friend at court, (a slave,) some copies 
of the document early next morning, 
when he would hasten to place it in 
their hands. While thus speaking to 
them with an air of affected cheerful- 
ness, he laid the table for supper. Ac- 
tuated by a curiosity in which a good 
deal of uneasiness was mingled, since 
he would not himself tell them all 
they desired to know, they requested 
him to go and send Benigna as soon 
as possible; and when at last he re- 
tired with this injunction, they took 
their supper in unbroken silence. 

Benigna came. ‘The secret was 
disclosed, and it turned slow-growing 
apprehension into present and serious 
alarm. 

* What! 


Claudius a spy! The 
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spy of Tiberius set as a sort of secret 
sentry over us! Who would have 
thought it ?” 

Benigna, turning very red and very 
pale by turns, had related what she 
had learnt, and how she had acted. 
Little knowing either the secret ties 
between her mother and this _half- 
Greek family, or the interest and af- 
fection she had herself conceived for 
them, her lover had told her that she 
might help most materially in a busi- 
ness of moment intrusted to him by 
his master; adding that, if he gave 
the Czesar satisfaction in this, he 
should at once obtain his liberty, and 
then they might be married. She 
answered that he must know how 
ready she was to further his plans, 
and bade him explain himself, in or- 
der that she might learn how to 
afford him immediately the service 
which he required. But no sooner 
had she understood what were his 
master’s commands, than she was 
filled with consternation. She in- 
formed him that her father and mo- 
ther would submit to death rather 
than betray the last scions of the 
Emilian race, and that she herself 
would spurn all the orders of Tibe- 
rius before she would hurt a hair of 
their heads. She mentioned, with a 
little sob, that she had further inform- 
ed Claudius that she never would 
espouse a man capable of plotting 
mischief against them. Upon this 
announcement Claudius had behaved 
in a way “ worthy of any thing.” He 
there and then took an oath to re- 
nounce the mission he had under- 
taken. He had neither known its 
objects nor suspected its villainy. 
But Benigna, whose mind he thus re- 
lieved, he filled with a new anxiety 
by expressing his conviction that 
Tiberius Czesar would forthwith de- 
stroy him. However, of this he had 
now gone to take his chance. 

“Did Claudius,” asked Paulus, 
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“intend to tell the Cesar that he dis- 
approved of the service upon which 
he had been sent, and would not help 
to execute it ?” 

“No, sir,” said Benigna. “We 
were a long time consulting what he 
should, what he could say. He is 
very timid; it is his only fault. He 
is going to throw all the blame upon 
me, and thus he will mention that I, 
that he, that we, were going to be 
married, and that, in order the more 
effectually to watch the movements 
of ladies to whom he personally could 
get no access under this roof, the 
bright notion had occurred to him to 
enlist my services, so as to render it 
impossible that these ladies should 
escape him; or that their movements 
should remain unknown, when lo! un- 
fortunately for his plan, he finds I love 
these ladies too well to play the spy 
upon them; that I refused, and even 
threatened, if he did not retire from 
his sentry-box forthwith, not only to 
break off my nuptial engagement with 
him, but to divulge to the family that 
they were the objects of espial.” 

“Which you have done,” said 
Aglais, “even though he has com- 
plied with your demands.” 

Poor Benigna smiled. “ Yes,” said 
she, “I was bent upon that the in- 
stant I knew; but what my dear, 
unfortunate Claudius had to say to 
Tiberius Cesar was the point. The 
Czesar is not to be told every thing. 
My head is bursting to think what 
will happen.” 

Here she broke into a fit of crying. 
They all, except Paulus, tried to com- 
fort her. He had started to his feet 
when he first understood the one fact, 
that this young girl had sacrificed not 
only her matrimonial hopes, but the 
very safety of her lover himself, to 
the claims of honor and the laws of 
friendship. He was now pacing the 
width of the room in long strides 
with an abstracted air, from which he 
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awaked every now and then to con- 
template with a thoughtful look the 
anguish and terror depicted in the 
innocent face of the innkeeper’s little 
daughter. 

At last he stopped and said to her, 

“ Of what are you afraid ?” 

“The anger of that dreadful man.” 

“ What dreadful man ?” 

She answered with a couple of sobs, 

“The august, red-faced, big, divine 
beast.” 

“But neither you nor your lover 
have done any thing unlawful, any 
thing wrong.” 

“That is no security,” said poor 
Benigna, shaking her head and wring- 
ing her hands. | 

“That ought to be a security,” said 
Aglais; adding in a mutter, “but often 
is a danger.” 

“Tt is not even allowed by people 
that it ought to be a security,” re- 
turned the girl. 

“Until it is so allowed, and so 
practised too, the earth will resem- 
ble Tartarus rather than the Elysian 
Fields,” said Aglais with energy. 

Benigna began to cry amid her 
sympathetic audience, and said, 

“ It was so like the Elysian Fi-fields 
yesterday, and now it is like Tar-tar- 
tarus! They will kill him.” 

“ For supper, do you mean ?” asked 
Paulus, laying his powerful, white, 
long-fingered hand upon Benigna’s 
head, while Agatha embraced her. 
“ But then, how will they cook him ? 
How ought a Claudius to be cooked ?” 

The young girl looked up wistfully 
through her tears, and said, 

“You do not know that awful di- 
vine man.” 

“T think I half suspect him,” an- 
swered Paulus. “ But the red-faced, 
big, divine beast, as you call him, will 
reward Claudius, instead of being an- 
gry with him, and this I will show 
you clearly. Wasit not a proof both 
of zeal and of prudence, on Clau- 
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dius’s part, in the service of his mas- 
ter, to endeavor to enlist your assis- 
tance? And again, upon finding, 
contrary to all likelihood—as Tibe- 
rius himself will admit, and would be 
the first to contend—that you pre- 
ferred virtue, and truth, and honor, 
and good faith, to your own manifest 
and immediate interests, and to suc- 
cess in love—upon finding this ex- 
traordinary and unlikely fact occur- 
ring, was it not clearly the duty of 
Claudius to his master to hasten 
away at once and tell him the pre- 
cise turn which events had taken? 
Now, what else has been his conduct, 
young damsel? What, except exact- 
ly all this, has Claudius done? Will 
he not, then, be rewarded by his 
master, instead of being eaten for 
supper ?” 

“Ah noble sir!” cried Benigna 
with clasped hands, “ what wisdom 
and what beautiful language the gods 
have given you! This must be what 
people call Greek philosophy, ex- 
pounded with Attic taste.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Next morning at breakfast, Paulus 
announced that he had resolved to 
go to Formiz and seek an audience 
of the emperor himself. 

“How will you get one?” asked 
Aglais; “and if you get one, what 
good will it do you ?” 

“Tt will depend upon circumstan- 
ces,” he replied ; “ for, whether I fail 
to get speech of the emperor, or, suc- 
ceeding in that, fail to get justice from 
him, process of law remains equally 
open, and so does process of interest. 
Both means are, I suppose, always 
doubtful, and generally dilatory. I 
spoil no chance by trying a sudden 
and direct method of recovering our 
family rights; while if I succeed, 
which is just possible, I shall save a 
world of trouble and suspense.” 
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After some discussion, his mother 
yielded to her son’s mpetuous repre- 
sentations, more with the view of un- 
deceiving him, and reconciling him 
to other proceedings, than with any 
hope of a good result. 

Paulus had taken his broad-brimmed 
hat, saying that in three or four hours 
he expected to be back again at the 
inn; but that if he did not reappear, 
they were to conclude that he had 
found a lodging at Formiz, and that 
he was remaining there for some good 
reason; when the door was flung 
open, and breathless, radiant, holding 
an unfolded letter in her hand, Be- 
nigna rushed into the room. 

“ Read, read,” she cried, “and give 
me joy! I was unjust to the noble 
prince.” 

She handed the letter to Aglais, 
who read aloud what follows: 


** FORMIE. 

“ Elius Sejanus, the pretorian prefect 
greets Crispus, keeper of the inn at 100 
Milestone. Our Czesar is so pleased with 
the slave Claudius, that he has resolved to 
give him his freedom and the sum of fifty 
thousand sesterces, upon which to take a 
wife and to begin any calling he may pre- 
fer. And understanding that he is engag- 
ed, whenever the becomes a free man, to 
marry your daughter Benigna, and knowing 
not only that good news is doubly agreeable 
when it comes from the mouth of a person 
beloved, but that to the person who loves 
it is agreeable also to be the bearer of it, he 
desires that your daughter, whose qualities 
and disposition he admires, should be the 
first to tell her intended husband Claudius 
of his happy fortune. Let her, therefore, 
come to-morrow to Formic, where, at the 
Mamurran palace, Cesar will give her a 
message which is to be at once communi- 
cated to the slave Claudius. Farewell.” 


“‘T want to go at once to Formiz,” 
cried Benigna. 

“Well, I am even now going,” 
said Paulus; “and if you intend to 
walk, I will guard you from any 
annoyance either on the way or at 
Formiz, a town which you know is 
at present swarming with soldiers.” 
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This offer was, of course, too valu- 
able not to be cheerfully accepted. 

A few moments after the foregoing 
conversation, Paulus and Benigna left 
the inn of Crispustogether. The roads 
were full of groups of persons of all 
ranks, in carriages, on horseback, and 
on foot. Some of these were bound 
gountryward, but not one for every 
score of those who were bound in 
their own direction. No adventure 
befell them, and in less than two hours 
they arrived at their destination. It 
was easy to find the Mamurran palace, 
to the principal door of which, guard- 
ed by a Pretorian sentry on either 
hand, Paulus forthwith escorted Be- 
nigna. 

There was no footway on either 
side of the street, and as they ap- 
proached the door they heard the 
clang of the metal knocker resound 
upon ¢he inside. At the same mo- 
ment the sentinel nearest to them 
shouted “ Zinite,” (by your leave.) 
Two or three persons at this warning 
shrank hurriedly into the middle of 
the road; a Numidian rider made his 
horse bound aside, and the large fold- 
ing-doors were simultaneously flung 
open outward, 

Immediately appeared the very 
man in the dark-dyed purple robe of 
whom the little damsel was in quest, 
and upon whose personal aspect, al- 
ready minutely described in a former 
place, we need not here dwell. A 
handsome gentleman, in middle life, 
with an acute and thoughtful face, 
who wore the Greek mantle called 
xAaiva, (Zena,) but differently shaped 
from an augur’s, followed. Both these 
persons moved with that half-stoop 
which seems like a continued though 
very faint bow ; and when in the street, 
they turned, stood still and waited. 
Then came forth, leaning ona knight’s 
arm, and walking somewhat feebly, 
a white-haired, ancient, and majestic 
man, around whose person, in striking 
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contrast with the many new fashions 
of dress lately become prevalent, a 
snowy woollen toga, with broad vio- 
let borders, flowed. Under this toga, 
indeed, was a tunic richly embroider- 
ed with gold, and having painted upon 
it the head of the idol called the Ca- 
pitoline Jove, half hidden by a wide 
double stripe of scarlet silk. . 

When this personage had come into 
the street, all those who chanced to 
be there uncovered. ‘Tiberius, the 
gentleman in the Greek mantle, and 
the knight himself upon whose arm 
the object of all this reverence con- 
tinued to lean, did the same; and it 
was thus that Paulus, who had alrea- 
dy guessed from frequent descriptions 
formerly received, knew for certain 
that he beheld for the first time Au- 
gustus Cesar, sovereign of three hun- 
dred million human beings, and abso- 
lute master of the known world. Ina 
moment those who formed the per- 
sonal company of the emperor resum- 
ed their head-gear; some soldiers who 
happened to be passing did the same, 
and proceeded upon their respective 
errands; but the inhabitants remained 
gazing until the group began to move 
on foot up the street in the direction 
of the temporary circus which had 
been completed by the knight Ma- 
murra in some fields north-west of the 
town. 

Paulus turned to Benigna and said, 
“You perceive the red-faced—ehem ! 
the great man. He does not know 
you, though you know him. Shall I 
tell him who you are? Indeed, I 
have not come hither merely to stare 
about me; so wait you here.” 

He thereupon left her, and quickly 
overtaking, and then passing before, 
the group in which was Augustus, 
turned round and stood directly in their 
way, hat in hand ; but all his sensations 
were different from what he had expec- 
ted. He grew veryred and shame-fac- 
ed, and felt a sudden confusion that 
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was new to his experience. As it was 
impossible to walk over him, they, on 
their, part, halted for a moment, and 
looked at him with an expression of 
surprise which was common to them 
all, though indeed not in the same 
degree. The person who seemed the 
least astonished was the emperor ; and 
the person who seemed more so than 
any of the rest was Tiberius. Some 
displeasure, too, seemed to flash in 
the glance which he bent upon the 
youth. 

3ut Paulus, though abashed, did 
not lose presence of mind to such an 
extent as to behave stupidly. He 
said, 

“T ask our august emperor’s par- 
don for interrupting his promenade, 
in order to report to Tiberius Czesar 
the execution of anorder. Yonder is 
Crispus’s daughter, illustrious sir,” he 
added, turning toward Tiberius ; “she 
has come hither according to your 
own commands.” 

“True,” said Tiberius; “let her at 
once seek the prefect Sejanus, who 
will give the necessary instructions.” 

Paulus’s natural courage and en- 
terprising temper had carried him 
thus far; but his design of accosting 
and directly addressing Augustus Cz- 
sar now seemed, when he had more 
speedily found an opportunity of do- 
ing so than he could have dared to 
hope, a strange and difficult underta- 
ing. How he should procure access 
to the emperor had been the problem 
with him and his family heretofore ; 
but now, when the access was already 
achieved, and when he had only to 
speak—now when his voice was sure 
to reach the ears of the emperor him- 
self—he knew not what to say or how 
to begin. He had thought of splen- 
did topics, of deductions which he 
would draw, certain arguments which 
he would urge—a matter very plain 
and easy: in fine, a statement simple, 
brief, and conclusive ; but all this had 
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vanished from his mind. There. be- 
fore him, holding back the folds of his 
toga with one white hand, upoa -the 
back of which more than seventy 
years had brought out a tracery of 
blue varicose veins—a modern doctor 
would call them—with the other hand, 
which was gloved, and grasping the 
fellow glove, laid upon the arm of the 
knight already mentioned, stood the 
person who, under forms, the repub- 
lican semblance of which he carefully 
preserved, exercised throughout the 
whole civilized and nearly the whole 
known world, over at least two if not 
three hundred million souls, a power 
as uncontrolled and as absolute for all 
practical purposes as any which, be- 
fore him .or after him, ever fell to 
man’s lot; enthusiastically guarded 
and religiously obeyed by legions be- 
fore whom mankind trembled, and 
whose superiors as soldiers had not 
been seen then and have not been 
seen since; the perpetual tribune of 
the people, the prince, senator, per- 
petual consul, the supreme judge, the 
arbiter of life and death, the umpire 
in the greatest concerns between for- 
eign disputants travelling from the 
ends of the earth to plead before him ; 
the dispenser of prefectures, provinces, 
proconsulates, tetrarchies, and king- 
doms ; treated by kings as those kings 
were themselves treated by the high 
functionaries whom they had appoint- 
ed or confirmed, and could in an in- 
stant dismiss ; the unprincipled, cruel, 
wicked, but moderate-tempered, cold- 
humored, cautious, graceful-manner- 
ed, elegant-minded, worldly-wise, and 
politic prince, who paid assiduous 
court to all the givers and destroyers 
of reputation—I mean, to the men 
of letters. There he stood, as we 
have described him, holding his toga 
with one hand and leaning upon Ma- 
murra’s arm with the other; and Pau- 
lus stood before him, and Paulus knew 
not what to say; hardly, indeed—so 
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quickly the sense of bashfulness, con- 
fusion, depression had gained upon 
him—hardly how to look. 

“If you have heard,” observed Ti- 
berius at length, “ pray stand aside,” 

Paulus, who, while Tiberius was 
speaking, had looked at him, now 
glanced again toward the emperor, 
and still hesitated, made a shuffling 
bow, and stood partly aside. 

“ What is it you wish to say ?” ask- 
ed Augustus, in a somewhat feeble 
voice, not at all ungraciously. 

“J wish,” said Paulus, becoming 
very pale, “ to say, my sovereign, that 
my father’s property in this very neigh- 
borhood was taken away after the bat- 
tle of Philippi and given to strangers, 
and to beg of your justice and clemen- 
cy to give back that property or an 
equivalent to me, who am my dead 
father’s only son.” 

“ But,” said Augustus smiling, “ half 
the land in Italy changed hands about 
the time you mention. Your father 
fought for Brutus, I suppose ?” 

“My father fought for you, my 
lord,” said Paulus. 

“ Singular!” exclaimed Augustus ; 
“but this is not a court of justice— 
the courts are open to you.” 

At this moment Sejanus and one 
whom Paulus presumed to be in 
Rome, Cneius Piso, attended by a 
slave, appeared from a cross street. 
The slave approached quickly, hold- 
ing a pigeon; and having caught the 
eye of Augustus,who beckoned to him, 
he handed the bird to the emperor. 

Paulus withdrew a little, but linger- 
ed near the group. Augustus, disen- 
gaging a piece of thin paper from the 
pigeon’s neck, said, 

“From Illyricum, I suppose. We 
shall now learn what progress those 
Germans have made. O Varus, Va- 
rus!” added he, in words which he 
had of late often been heard to re- 
peat, “give me back the legions, 
‘ redde legiones ! redde legiones [” 
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A breathless silence lasted while 
Augustus perused the message taken 
from the neck of the carrier-pigeon. 
As he crushed the paper in his hands, 
he muttered something; and while he 
muttered,-the scorbutic face of Tibe- 
rius (perhaps scrofulous would better 
render the epithet used by’ Tacitus) 
burned ominously. In what the em- 
peror said Paulus caught the words, 
“danger to Italy, but Germanicus 
knows how.” 

“ Varus lost the legions a thousand 
times, a thousand paces westward of 
this irruption,” said Tiberius. 

“ A calamity like that,” said Augus- 
tus, “is felt farand near. ‘The whole 
empire suffers, nor will it recover in 
my time. Ah! the legions.” 

Paulus perceived that he himself 
was now forgotten; moreover, look- 
ing back, he saw the poor young dam- 
sel, left by him at the door of the 
Mamurran palace, still standing alone 
and unprotected; but some fascination 
riveted him. 

In a moment a great noise was 
heard, which lasted a couple of min- 
utes ; a mighty roar, indistinct, blend- 
ed, hoarse, as of tens of thousands of 
men uttering one immense shout. It 
was, had it lasted, like the sound of 
the sea breaking upon some cavernous 
coast. 

Upon a look of inquiry and surprise 
from the emperor, Sejanus sent the 
slave who had brought the carrier- 
pigeon to ascertain the cause, and be- 
fore the sound had ceased the messen- 
ger returned, and reported that it was 
only Germanicus Cesar riding into 
camp. Augustus fixed his eyes on the 
ground, and Tiberius looked at Seja- 
nus and at Cneius Piso. 

The emperor, after a second or two 
of musing, resumed his way toward 
the rustic circus and the camp, attend- 
ed by those around. 

Paulus felt he had not gained much 
by his interview. He now touched 
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the arm of Sejanus, who was about fol- 
lowing the imperial. group, and said, 
pointing toward the spot where Benig- 
na still stood waiting, 

“ Yonder is Crispina’s daughter, who 
is here in obedience to your letter.” 

Sejanus answered this reminder with 
a sour and peculiar smile. 

“ Good,” said he; “she has come 
to announce the fine news to her be- 
trothed. Let her tell him that he has 
only to break a horse for Tiberius 
Czesar to obtain his freedom. I have 
no time to attend any more to slaves 
and their mates. She has now but to 
ask for Claudius at that palace. He 
has orders to expect her, and to re- 
ceive from her mouth the pleasing in- 
formation I have just given you.” 

Saying this, he walked away. 

Our hero conceived some undefin- 
ed misgiving from these words, or ra- 
ther from the tone, perhaps, in which 
the prefect had uttered them. Una- 
ble to question the speaker, he slowly 
returned to poor little Benigna, and 
said, “ Well, Benigna, I have ascer- 
tained what you have to do; and, 
first of all, Claudius expects you with- 
in.” 

As he spoke, he knocked at the 
door. This time only one leat of it 
was opened, and a slave, standing in 
the aperture, and scanning Paulus and 
his companion, demanded their busi- 
ness; while the sentries on either 
hand at the sculptured pillars, or ante 
of the porch, looked and listened su- 
perciliously. 

“Ts the secretary-slave Claudius 
here ?” asked the youth. 

Before the porter could reply, steps 
and voices resounded in the hall with- 
in, and the porter sprang out of the 
way, flinging almost into Paulus’s face 
the other leaf of the door, and bowing 
low. Three gentlemen, two of whom 
apparently were half-drunk, their faces 
flushed, and their arms linked toge- 
ther, appeared staggering upon the 
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threshold, where they stood awhile to 
steady themselves before emerging 
into the street. 

“TI tell you, my Pomponius Flac- 
cus,” said he who was in the middle 
—a portly man, with a good-natured, 
shrewd, tipsy look—* it is all a pretty 
contrivance, and there will be no 
slaughter, for the beast is to be muz- 
zled.” 

“ And I tell you, my Lucius Piso,” 
returned he on the left, a wiry drink- 
er, “my governor of Rome, my dedi- 
catee of Horace—” 

“T am not the dedicatee of Ho- 
race,” interrupted the other; “ poor 
Horace dedicated the art-poetical to 
my two sons.” 

“ How could he do that?” broke 
in Pomponius. “You see double. 
Two sons, indeed! How many sons 
have you? tell methat. Again, how 
could one man dedicate a single work 
to a double person ? answer me that. 
You know nothing whatever about 
poetry, except in so far as it is fiction ; 
but we don’t want fiction in these 
matters. We want facts; and it is a 
fact—a solemn fact—that the slave 
will be devoured.” 

“T hold it to be merely a pleasant 
fiction,” retorted Piso fiercely. 

“ Then I appeal to Thrasyllus here,” 
rejoined the other. “O thou Baby 
lonian seer! will not Claudius the 
slave be devoured in the circus before 
the assembled people ?” 

At these words our hero looked at 
Benigna, and Benigna at him, and she 
was astounded. 

He who was thus questioned—a 
man of ghastly face, with long, black 
hair hanging down to his shoulders, 
and sunken, wistful, melancholy eyes 
—wore an Asiatic dress. He was 
not intoxicated, and seemed to have 
fallen by chance into his present com- 
panionship, from which he appeared 
eager to disengage himself. 

Gently shaking off the vague hand 
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of Pomponius Flaccus, he acted as the 
oracles did. 

“ You are certainly right,” he said ; 
but he glanced at Lucius Piso while 
speaking, and then stepped quickly 
into the street, which he crossed. 

Each of the disputants naturally 
deemed the point to have been decid- 
ed in his own favor. 

“ You hear ?” cried Flaccus; “ the 
horse is to paw him to death, and then 
to devour him alive.” 

“ How can he?” said Piso. “How 
can he, after d—d—death, devour him 
alive? Besides, Thrasyllus declared 
that I was right.” 

“ Why,” shouted Flaccus, “if we had 
not been drinking together all the 
morning, I should think you had lost 
your senses.” 

“ Not by any means,” said Piso; 
“and I will prove to you by logic 
that Claudius the slave,” (again at this 
name our hero and poor little Benigna 
looked at each other—she starting 
and turning half-round, he merely di- 
recting a glance at her,) “that Clau- 
dius the slave will not and cannot be 
devoured by Sejanus—I mean that 
beast Sejanus.” 

Paulus, chancing to look toward 
the two preetorian sentries, whose ge- 
neral he supposed to be mentioned, 
observed them covertly smiling. More 
puzzled than ever, he gave all his at- 
tention to the tipsy dispute which was 
raging in the palace doorway. 

“Well, prove it then,” roared Flac- 
cus, “ with your logic!” 

“ Have I not a thumb?” resumed 
Lucius Piso; “ and can I not turn it 
down in the nick of time, and so save 
the wretch ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed out the 
other ; “and what notice will a horse 
take of your thumb? Is this horse 
such an ass as to mind whether your 
thumb be up or down, though you 
are governor of Rome ?” 

“ Perhaps you think,” retorted Piso, 
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in a tone of concentrated bitterness, 
“with your rules of logic, that the 
horse is not properly trained to his 
manners ?” 

“ Have I not told you,” said Flac- 
cus, “in spite of your rules of thumb, 
that the horse is not an ass ?” 

The rudeness and coarseness of 
Pomponius Flaccus had succeeded in 
sobering Lucius Piso. He here re- 
mained a moment silent, drew him- 
self up with dignity to the full height 
of his portly person, and at last said, 

“Enough! When you have drunk 
a little more, you will be able to un- 
derstand a plain demonstration. But 
whom have we here? Why, it is our 
glorious Apicius, whose table no other 
table rivals for either abundance or 
delicacy. Who is your venerable 
friend, Apicius ?” 

This was addressed to a dyspeptic- 
looking youth, magnificently attired, 
who, in company with a person in 
the extreme decline of life, approach- 
ed the door. Paulus and Benigna 
stood aside, finding themselves still 
constrained to listen while waiting for 
room to enter the blocked-up door 
of the palace. 

“Ts it possible,” replied Apicius, 
“that you forget Vedius Pollio, who, 
since you mention my poor table, 
has often kindly furnished it with 
such lampreys as no other mortal 
ever reared ?” 

The old man, whose age was not 
redolent of holiness, but reeking with 
the peculiar aroma of a life passed in 
boundless and systematic self-indul- 
gence, leered with running, blood- 
shot eyes, and murmured that they 
paid him too much honor. 

“Sir, you feed your lampreys well,” 
said Pomponius Flaccus, “in your 
Vesuvian villa. Zhey eat much living, 
and they eat well dead.” 

“ { assure you,” said Pollio, “ that 
nothing but humorous exaggerations 
and witty stories have been circulated 
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upon that subject. I can, with the 
strictest accuracy, establish the state- 
ment that no human being ever died 
merely and simply in order that my 
lampreys should grow fat and lus- 
cious. On the other hand, I do not 
deny that if some slave, guilty of great 
enormities, had in any event to for- 
feit life, the lampreys may in such 
cases, perhaps, have availed them- 
selves of the circumstance. An op- 
portunity might then arise which they 
had neither caused nor contrived.” 

“ The flavor, in other words, never 
was the final cause of any slave's 
punishment,” said Lucius Piso. 

“You use words, sir,” said Pollio, 
“which are correct as to the fact, 
and philosophical as to the style.” 

“Talking of philosophy,” said 
Apicius, “do you hold with this 
young Greek, this Athenian Dion 
who has lately visited the court, that 
man eats in order to live? or with 
me, that he lives in order to eat ?” 

“Horror of horrors!” murmured 
Flaccus, “the Athenian boy is de- 
mented.” 

“ Whenever there is any thing to 
eat with you, my Apicius,” said Lu- 
cius Piso, “ unless there be something 
to drink with my Pomponius here, 
may I be alive to do either the one 
or the other.” 

“Why not do both?” wheezed 
Vedius Pollio. “Whither are you 
even now going ?” 

“To the camp for an appetite,” 
said Pomponius Flaccus, descending 
the steps out of the palace hall into 
the street, and reeling against Pau- 
lus, who held him from staggering 
next against Benigna. 

“ What do you two want here ?” 
he suddenly asked steadying himself. 

“T am accompanying,” replied 
Paulus, “this damsel, who comes 
hither by Czesar’s order.” 

“What Casar?” asked Pompo- 
nius. 
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“Tiberius Claudius Nero,” return- 
ed Paulus. 

He naturally supposed that this 
formal-sounding answer would have 
struck some awe into the curious 
company among whom he had so 
unwittingly alighted with his rustic 
charge. 

“What!” exclaimed Pomponius 
Flaccus, “ Biberius Caldius Mero, say 
you ?” 

Paulus started in amazement. 

“ Ebrius, drunk,” continued Piso, 
ex guo—How does it go on? ex 
guo—” 

“ Ex quo,” resumed Pomponius 
solemnly, “ semel factus est.” * 

The astonishment of Paulus and 
Benigna knew no bounds. Was it 
possible that in the very precincts of 
Czesar’s residence for the time, at the 
door of an imperial palace, within 
hearing of two preetorian sentries, in 
the public street and open daylight, 
persons should be found, not reckless 
outcasts maddened by desperation, 
but a whole company of patricians, 
who, correcting each other as they 
might do in reciting a popular pro- 
verb, or an admired song, should 
speak thus of the man to whom gla- 
diators, having not an hour to live, 
cried, ‘As we die we salute thee ?” 
The man at whose name even cou- 
rageous innocence trembled ? 

“T said,” repeated Paulus after a 
pause, “ Tiberius Claudius Nero.” 

“ And I said,” replied Pomponius, 
“ Biberius Caldius Mero.” 

“Drunk but once,” added Lucius 
Piso, who had evidently quite recov- 
ered from his own inebriation. 

“Since ever he was so first,” con- 
cluded Pomponius Flaccus. 

A general laugh, in which all pre- 
sent joined save Paulus and Benigna, 
greeted this sally, and, in the midst 


* Suetonius, Pliny, and Seneca all attest the cur- 
rency of this and similar jokes against Tiberius dur- 
ing his very lifetime. 
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of their hilarity an elegant open cha- 
riot of richly-sculptured bronze, the 
work being far more costly than the 
material, drawn by two handsome 
horses, and driven by a vigorous and 
expert charioteer, came swiftly down 
the street in the contrary direction 
of the camp, and stopped opposite 
the door. 

As the horses were pulled back 
upon their haunches, a youth, tall, 
well made, and eminently graceful, 
sprang to the ground. He had a 
countenance in the extraordinary 
beauty of which intellect, attempered 
by a sweet, grave, and musing ex- 
pression, played masterful and lumi- 
nous. He was neatly but gravely 
dressed, after the Athenian fashion. 
The four personages at the door, 
who were, by the by, far more florid- 
ly arrayed, and wore various orna- 
ments, nevertheless looked like bats 
among which a bird of paradise had 
suddenly alighted. No gayety of 
attire could cover the unloveliness of 
their minds, lives, and natures, nor 
could the plainness of his costume 
cause the new-comer to be disregard- 
ed or mistaken anywhere. In the 
whole company Lucius Piso alone 
was a man of sense, solid attain- 
ments, and spirit, though he was a 
hard drinker. Even the others, dri- 
velling jesters as they were, became 
sober now at once; they uncovered 
instinctively, and greeted the youth, 
as he passed, with an obeisance as 
low as that performed by the osfia- 
rius, who stood ready to admit him. 
When, returning these salutes, he 
had entered the palace, Piso said, for 
the information of Vedius Pollio, who 
had come from Pompeii, “ Zhat is 
he.” 

“What! the young Athenian phi- 
losopher of whom we have heard so 
much ?” 

“Yes. Dionysius, young as he is, 
I am told that he is certain to fill the 
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next vacancy in their famous Areo- 
pagus.” 

“He is high in Augustus’s good 
graces, is he not ?” asked Pollio. 

“ Augustus would swear by him,” 
said Flaccus. “It is lucky for all of 
us that the youth has no ambition, 
and is going away again soon.” 

“ What does Biberius say of him ?” 
inquired Apicius. 

“Say ? Why, what does he ever 
say of any one, at least of any distin- 
guished man ?” 

“ Simply not a word.” 

“Well, think then what does he 
think ?” 

“Not lovingly, I suspect. Their 
spirits, their geniuses, would not long 
agree. If he was emperor, Dionysius 
of Athens would not have so brilliant 
a reception at court.” 

“But is it then really brilliant? 
Does one so young sustain his own 
part ?” asked Pollio. 

“You never heard any person like 
him; I will answer for that,” replied 
Lucius Piso. “He is admirable. I 
was amazed when I met him. Au- 
gustus, you know, is no dotard, and 
Augustus is enchanted with him. The 
men of letters, besides, are all raving 
about him, from old Titus Livy down 
to L. Varius, the twiddler of verses, 
the twiddle-de-dee successor of our 
immortal Horace and our irreplaceable 
Virgil. And then Quintus Haterius, 
who has scarcely less learning than 
Varro, (and much more worldly know- 
ledge ;) Haterius, who is himself what 
erudite persons rarely are, the most 
fascinating talker alive, and certainly 
the finest public speaker that has ad- 
dressed an assembly since the death 
of poor Cicero, declares that Diony- 
sius of Athens—” 

“Ah! enough! enough!” cried 
Apicius, interrupting; “you make 
me sick with these praises of airy, 
intangible nothings. I shan’t eat com- 
fortably to-day. What are all his ac- 
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complishments, I should like to know, 
compared to one good dinner ?” 

“ You will have long ceased to eat,” 
retorted Piso, “when his name will 
yet continue to be pronounced.” 

“ And what good will pronouncing 
do, if you are hungry ?” said Apicius, 

* What has he come to Italy for ?” 
persisted old Pollio. 

“You know,” said Piso, “that all 
over the east, from immemorial time, 
some great, mysterious, and stupen- 
dous being has been expected to ap- 
pear on earth about this very date.” 

“Not only in the east, good Piso,” 
said Pollio; “my neighbor in Italy, 
you know, the Cumzean sibyl, is con- 
strued now never to have had any 
other theme.” 

“You are right,” returned Piso; “I 
meant to say that the prevailing notion 
has always been that it is in the east 
this personage will appear, and then 
his sway is to extend gradually into 
every part of the world. Old sayings, 
various warning oracles, traditions 
among common peasants, who cannot 
speak each other’s languages and 
don’t even know of each other’s exis- 
tence, the obscure songs of the sibyls, 
the dream of all mankind, the mystical 
presentiments of the world concur, 
and have long concurred, upon that 
singular subject. Moreover, the in- 
creasing corruption of morals, to which 
Horace adverts,” added Piso, * will 
and must end in dissolving society 
altogether, unless arrested by the ad- 
vent of some such being. That is 
manifest. Haterius and others, who 
are learned in the Hebrew literature, 
tell me that prodigies and portents, so 
well authenticated that it is no more 
possible to doubt them than it is to 
doubt that Julius Czsar was murder- 
ed in Rome, were performed by men 
who, ages ago, much more distinctly 
and minutely foretold the coming of 
this person at or near the very time 
in which we are living ; and, accord- 
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ingly, that the whole nation of the 
Jews (convinced that those who could 
perform such things must have enjoy- 
ed more than mortal knowledge and 
power) fully expect and firmly believe 
that the being predicted by these 
workers of portents is now immediate- 
ly to appear. Thus, Haterius—” 

“No,” said Pomponius Flaccus, 
shaking his head, looking on the 
ground, and pressing the tip of his fore- 
finger against his forehead, “ that is not 
Haterius’s argument, or rather, that is 
only the half of tt.” 

“ T now remember,” resumed Lucius 
Piso; “ you are correct in checking my 
version of it. These ancient seers 
and wonder-workers had also foretold 
several things that were to come to 
pass earlier than the advent of the 
great being, and these things having 
in their respective times all duly oc- 
curred, serve to convince the Jews, 
and indeed have also convinced many 
philosophic inquirers, of whom Diony- 
sius is one, studying the prophetical 
books in question, and then exploring 
the history of the Hebrews, to see 
whether subsequent events really cor- 
respond with what had been foretold 
—that seers who could perform the 
portents which they performed in their 
day, and who besides possessed a 
knowledge of future events verified 
by the issue, were and must be genu- 
inely and truly prophets, and that 
their predictions deserved belief con- 
cerning this great, mysterious, and 
much-needed personage, who is to 
appear in the present generation. And 
then there is the universal tradition, 
there is the universal expectation, to 
confirm such reasonings,” added Piso, 

The astounding character, as well 
as the intrinsic importance and inter- 
est of this conversation, its reference 
to his half-countryman Dionysius, of 
whom he had heard so much, and the 
glimpses of society, the hints about 
men and things which it afforded him, 
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had prevented Paulus from asking 
these exalted gentlefolk to make room 
for him and Benigna to pass, and had 
held him, and indeed her also, spell- 
bound. 

“But how all this accounts, most 
noble Piso, for the visit of the Atheni- 
an to the court of Augustus, you have 
forgotten to say,” remarked Pollio. 

“ He obtained,” replied Piso, “ the 
emperor’s permission to study the Si- 
bylline books.” 

“ What a pity,” said Flaccus, “ that 
the first old books were burnt in the 
great fire at Rome.” 

“ Well,” resumed Lucius Piso, “ he 
brought this permission to me, as go- 
vernor of Rome, and I went with him 
myself to the quindecemviri and the 
other proper authorities. Oh! as to 
the books, it is the opinion of those 
learned in such matters that there is 
little or nothing in the old books 
which has not been recovered in the 
collection obtained by the senate after- 
ward from Cumz, Greece, Egypt, 
Babylon, and all places where either 
the sibyls still lived, or their oracles 
were preserved,” 

“ But, after all,” said Pollio, “ are 
not these oracles the ravings of enthu- 
siasm, if not insanity ?” 

“Cicero, although in general so 
sarcastic and disdainful, so incredu- 
lous and so hard to please,” answer- 
ed Piso, “has settled that question.” 

“He has, I allow it,” added Pom- 
ponius Flaccus, “and settled it most 
completely. What a charming pas- 
sage that is wherein the incomparable 
thinker, matchless writer, and fasti- 
dious critic expresses his reverential 
opinion of the Sibylline books, and 
demonstrates with triumphant logic 
their claims upon the attention of all 
rational, all clear-headed and philoso- 
phic inquirers !” 

“Tam not arational, or clear-head- 
ed, or philosophic inquirer,” broke in 
Apicius, “Come, do come to the 
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camp ; and do pray at last allow this 
foreign-looking young gentleman and 
rustic damsel to enter the doorway.” 

And so they all departed together. 

The atriensis had meanwhile sum- 
moned the master of admissions, who 
beckoned to Paulus, and he, followed 
by Benigna, now entered the hall, 
which was flagged with lozenge-form- 
ed marbles of different hues, and sup- 
ported by four pillars of porphyry. 
The adventurers passed the perpetual 
fire in the ancestral or image-room, 
and saw the images of the Mamurras, 
dark with the smoke of many genera- 
tions; they crossed another chamber 
hung with pictures, and went half 
round the galleried and shady implu- 
vium, inclosing a kind of internal gar- 
den, where, under the blaze of the 
sunlight, from which they were them- 
selves sheltered, they beheld, like 
streams of shaken diamonds, the spray 
of the plashing fountains, the statues 
in many-tinted marble, and the glow- 
ing colors of a thousand exquisite 
flowers. Near the end of one wing 
of the colonnaded quadrangle they 
arrived at a door, which they were 
passing when their guide stopped 
them, and as the door flew open to 
his knock, he made them a bow and 
preceded them through the aperture. 

They noticed, as they followed, that 
the slave who had opened this door 
was chained to a staple. Several 
slaves, who scarcely looked up, were 
writing in the room which they now 
entered. 

The master of admissions, glancing 
round the chamber, said, addressing 
the slaves in general, “ Claudius is not 
here, I perceive; let some one go for 
him, and say that the daughter of 
Crispus, of the One Hundredth Mile- 
stone, has been charged to commu- 
nicate to him the pleasure of Tiberius 
Cesar touching his immediate manu- 
mission ; and that I, the master of ad- 
missions in the Mamurran palace, am 
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to add a circumstance or two which 
will complete the information the dam- 
sel hasto give. Let some one, there- 
fore, fetch Claudius forthwith, and 
tell him that he keeps us waiting.” 

During this speech, which was ra- 
ther pompously delivered, Paulus no- 
ticed that, close to a second door in 
the chamber at the end opposite to 
that where they had entered, a young 
slave was seated upon a low settle, 
with a hide belt round his waist, to 
which was padlocked a light but 
strong brass chain, soldered at the 
nether link to a staple in the floor. 
This slave now rose, and opening the 
door, held it ajar till one of the clerks, 
after a brief whisper among themselves, 
was detached to execute the errand 
which the steward had delivered. The 
slave closed the door again, the clerks 
continued their writing, the steward 
half-shut his eyes, and leaned against 
a pillar in an attitude of serene if not 
sublime expectation ; and Paulus and 
Benigna waited in silence. 

During the pause which ensued, 
Paulus beheld the steward suddenly 
jump out of his dignified posture, and 
felt a hand at the same time laid light- 
ly on his own shoulder. Turning 
round, he saw the youth who had a 
few minutes before descended from 
the bronze chariot. 

“Ought I not to be an acquain- 
tance of yours ?” asked the new-comer 
with an agreeable smile. “ You are 
strikingly like one whom I have 
known. He was a valiant Roman 
knight, once resident in Greece; I 
mean Paulus Lepidus AZmilius, who 
helped, with Mark Antony, to win the 
great day of Philippi.” 

“T am, indeed, his only son,” said 
Paulus. 

“You and a sister, I think,” return- 
ed the other, “had been left at home, 
in Thrace, with your nurse and the 
servants, when some business a little 
more than three years ago brought 
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your father and his wife, the Lady 
Aglais,to Athens. There I met them. 
Alas! he is gone. I have heard it. 
But where are your mother and your 
sister ?” 

Paulus told him. 

“Well, I request you to say to 
them that Dionysius of Athens—so 
people style me—remembers them 
with affection. I will visit them and 
you. Do I intrude if I ask who is 
this damsel ?” (glancing kindly toward 
Benigna, who had listened with visible 
interest.) 

Paulus told him, in a few rapid 
words, not only who she was, but 
with distinct details upon what errand 
she had come. 

He had scarcely finished when 
Claudius, the slave, arrived breathless, 
in obedience to the summons of the 
magister. 

“The orders of Tiberius Czesar to 
me,” observed this functionary in a 
slow, Ioud voice, but with rather a 
shamefaced glance at Dion, “are, 
that I should see that you, Claudius, 
learnt from this maiden the conditions 
upon which he is graciously pleased 
to grant you your liberty, and then 
that I should myself communicate 
something in addition.” 

“© Claudius!” began Benigna, 
blushing scarlet, “we, that is, not 
you, but I—I was not fair, I was not 
just to Tib—that is—just read this let- 
ter from the illustrious prefect Sejanus 
to my father.” 

Claudius, very pale and biting his 
lip, ran his eye in a moment through 
the document, and giving it back to 
Benigna awaited the communication. 

“Well,” said she, “only this mo- 
ment have I learnt the easy, the tri- 
fling condition which the generous 
Cesar, and tribune of the people, at- 
taches to his bounty.” 

There was a meaning smile inter- 
changed among the slaves, which es- 
caped none present except Benigna; 
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and Claudius became yet more pal- 
lid. 

“ The prefect Sejanus has just told 
Master Paulus,” pursued the young 
maiden, “that you have only to break 
a horse for Tiberius Czesar to obtain 
forthwith your freedom, and _ fifty 
thousand sesterces too,” she added in 
a lower voice. 

A dead silence ensued, and lasted 
for several instants, 

Paulus A‘milius, naturally penetrat- 
ing and of a vivid though imper- 
fectly-educated mind, discerned this 
much, that some mystery, some not 
insignificant secret, was in the act of 
disclosure. The illustrious visitor 
from Athens had let the hand which 
lay on Paulus’s shoulder fall negli- 
gently to his side, and with his head 
thrown a little back, and a some- 
what downward-sweeping glance, was 
surveying the scene. He possessed 
a far higher order of intellect than 
the gallant and bright-witted youth 
who was standing beside him; and 
had received, in the largest measure 
that the erudite civilization of classic 
antiquity could afford, that finished 
mental training which was precisely 
what Paulus, however accomplished 
in all athletic exercises, rather lacked. 
Both the youths easily saw that some- 
thing was to come; they both felt 
that a secret was on the leap. 

“Break a horse!” exclaimed the 
slave Claudius, with parched, white 
lips; “I am a poor lad who have 
always been at the desk! What do 
I know of horses or of riding ?” 

There was an inclination to titter 
among the clerks, but it was checked 
by their good-nature—indeed, by 
their liking for Claudius; they all 
looked up, however. 

“Your illustrious master,” replied 
the magister or steward, or major- 
domo, “ has thought of this, and, in- 
deed, of every thing ;” again the man 
directed the same shamefaced glance 
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as before toward Dion. “ Knowing, 
probably, your unexpertness in horses, 
which is no secret among your fel- 
low-slaves, and in truth, among all 
your acquaintances, Tiberius Czesar 
has, in the first place, selected for 
you the very animal, out of all his 
stables, which you are to ride at the 
games in the circus before the cou- 
ple of huncred thousand people who 
will crowd the champaign.” 

“ At the games!” interrupted Clau- 
dius, “and in the circus! Why, all 
who know me know that I an arrant 
coward.” 

Like a burst of bells, peal upon 
peal, irrepressible, joyous, defiant, 
and frank, as if ringing with astonish- 
ment and scorn at the thing, yet also 
full of friendliness and honest pitying 
love for the person, broke forth the 
laugh of Paulus. It was so genuine 
and so infectious, that even Dion 
smiled in a critical, musing way, while 
all the slaves chuckled audibly, and 
the slave chained to the staple near 
the door rattled his brass fastenings 
at his sides. Only three individuals 
preserved their gravity, the shame- 
faced steward, poor little frightened 
Benigna, and the astonished Claudius 
himself. 

“In the second place,” pursued 
the magister or steward, “besides 
choosing for you the very animal, 
the individual and particular horse, 
which you are to ride, the Czesar has 
considerately determined and decid- 
ed, in view of your deserved popu- 
larity among all your acquaintances, 
that, if any acquaintance of yours, 
any of your numerous friends, any 
other person, in fine, whoever, in 
your stead shall volunteer to break 
this horse for Tiberius Cesar, you 
shall receive your freedom and the 
fifty thousand sesterces the very next 
morning, exactly the same.” 

A rather weak and vague murmur 
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of applause from the slaves followed 
this official statement. 

# And so the Cesar,” said Clau- 
dius, “has both selected me the 
steed, and has allowed me a substi- 
tute to break him, if I can find any 
substitute. Suppose, however, that I 
decline such conditions of liberty al- 
together—what then ?” 

“Then Tiberius Cesar sells you 
to-morrow morning to Vedius Pollio 
of Pompeii, who has come hither on 
purpose to buy you, and carry you 
home to his Cumzan villa.” 

“To his tank, you mean,” replied 
poor Claudius, “in order that I may 
fatten his lampreys. I am in a pretty 
species of predicament. But name 
the horse which I am to break at the 
games.” 

Dion turned his head slightly to- 
ward the steward, who was about to 
answer, and the steward remained 
silent. A sort of excitement shot 
through the apartment. 

“ Name the horse, if you please, 
honored magister,” said Claudius. 
Even now the steward could not, or 
did not, speak, 

3efore the painful pause was bro- 
ken, the attention of all present was 
arrested by a sudden uproar in the 
street. The noise of a furious tramp- 
ling, combined with successive shrieks, 
whether of pain or terror, was borne 
into the palace. 

Dionysius, followed by Paulus, by 
Claudius, by the steward, and Be- 
nigna, ran to the window, if such it 
can be termed, drew aside the silken 
curtain, and pushed open the gau- 
dily-painted, perforated shutter, when 
a strange and alarming spectacle was 
presented in the open space formed 
by cross-streets before the left front 
of the mansion. 

A magnificent horse of bigger sta- 
ture, yet of more elegant proportions, 
than the horses which were then used 
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for the Roman cavalry, was in the 
act of rearing; and within stroke of 
his fore-feet, on coming down, lay a 
man, face under, motionless, a wool- 
len tunic ripped open behind at the 
shoulder, and disclosing some sort of 
wound, from which blood was flow- 
ing. The horse, which was of a 
bright roan color, was neither ridden 
nor saddled, but girt with a cloth 
round the belly, and led, or rather 
held back, by two long cavassons, 
which a couple of powerfully-built, 
swarthy men, dressed like slaves, held 
at the further ends on opposite sides 
of the beast, considerably apart, and 
perhaps thirty feet behind him. One 
of these lines or reins—that nearest 
the palace—was taut, the other was 
slack; and the slave who held the 
former had rolled it twice or thrice 
round his bare arm, and was leaning 
back, and hauling, hand over hand. 
The animal had apparently stricken 
on the back, unawares, with a fore- 
foot play and a pawing blow, the 


man who was lying so still and mo- 
tionless on the pavement, and the 
beast, having reared, was now trying 


to come down upon his victim. But 
no sooner were his fore-legs in the 
air than he, of course, thereby yielded 
a sudden purchase to the groom who 
was pulling him with the taut cavas- 
son, and this man was thus at last 
enabled to drag him fairly off his 
hind-legs, and to bring him with a 
hollow thump to the ground upon 
his side. Before the brute could 
again struggle to his feet, four or five 
‘soldiers who happened to be nigh, 
running to the rescue, had lifted, and 
carried out of harm’s way, the pros- 
trate and wounded man. 

“That is the very horse!” ex- 
claimed the magister, stretching his 
neck between the shoulders of Dion 
and. Paulus, at the small window of 
the palace. 

“JT observe,” said Paulus, “ that the 
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cavasson is ringed to a muzzle—the 
beast is indisputably muzzled.” 

“ Why is he muzzled ?” 

“ Because,” replied the magister, 
“he eats people !” 

“ Eats people !” 
surprise. 

“O gods!” cried Benigna. 

“Yes,” quoth the steward; “the 
horse is priceless ; he comes of an in- 
estimable breed; that is the present 
representative of the Sejan race of 
steeds. Your Tauric horses are cats 
in comparison; your cavalry horses 
but goats. That animal is directly 
descended from the real horse Sejanus, 
and excels, they even say, his sire, 
and indeed he also in his turn goes 
now by the old name. He is the 
horse Sejanus.” ~ 

At these words Paulus could not, 
though he tried hard, help casting 
one glance toward Benigna, who had 
been with him only so short a time 
before at the top of the palace, listen- 
ing to the conversation of the tipsy 
patricians. The poor little girl had 
become very white and very scare- 
faced. 

“Tell us more,” said Dionysius, 
“of this matter, worthy magister. 
We have all heard that phrase of ill 
omen—‘ such and such a person has 
the horse Sejanus’-—meaning that he 
is unlucky, that he is doomed to de- 
struction. Now, what is the ori- 
gin and what is the true value of this 
popular proverb ?” 

“ Like all popular proverbs,” re- 
plied the steward, with a bow of the 
deepest reverence to the young Athe- 
nian philosopher, “ it has some value, 
my lord, and a real foundation, al- 
though Tiberius has determined to 
confute it by practical proof. You 
must know, most illustrious senator 
of Athens, that during the civil wars 
which preceded the summer-day still- 
ness of this glorious reign of Augus- 
tus, no one ever appeared in battle- 
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field or festive show so splendidly 
mounted as the knight Cneius Sejus, 
whose name has attached itself to the 
race. 

“His horse, which was of enor- 
mous proportions, like the beast you 
have just beheld, would try to throw 
you first and would try to eat you 
afterward. Few could ride him: 
and then his plan was simple. Those 
whom he threw he would beat to 
death with his paws, and then tea 
them to pieces with his teeth. More- 
over, if he could not dislodge his rider 
from the ephippia by honest plung- 
ing and fair play, he would writhe 
his neck round like a serpent—indeed, 
the square front, large eyes, and sup- 
ple neck remind .one of a serpent; 
he would twist his head back, I say, 
all white and dazzling, with the ears 
laid close, the lips drawn away, and 
the glitter of his teeth displayed, and, 
seizing the knee-cap or the shinbone, 
would tear it off, and bring down the 
best horseman that ever bestrode a 
Bucephalus, What usually followed 
was frightful to behold; for, once a 
rider was dismounted, the shoulder 
has been seen to come away between 
the brute’s teeth, with knots and tresses 
of tendons dripping blood like ten- 
drils, and the ferocious horse has been 
known with his great fat grinders to 
crush the skull of the fallen person, 
and lap up the brains—as you would 
crack a nut—after which, he paws 
the prostrate figure till it no longer 
resembles the form of man. But the 
present horse Sejanus, which you 
have just beheld, excels all in strength, 
beauty, and ferocity; he belongs to 
my master Tiberius.” 

“Ah gods!” exclaimed poor Be- 
nigna; “this is the description of a 
demon rather than of a beast.” 

Dionysus and Paulus exchanged 
one significant glance, and the former 
said: 

“What became of the first posses- 
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sor, who yields his name to so unex- 
ampled a breed of horses ? what be- 
came of the knight Sejus ?” 

‘A whisper had transpired, illustri- 
ous sir,” replied the steward, “that 
this unhappy man had fed the brute 
upon human flesh. Mark Antony, 
who coveted possession of the horse, 
brought some accusation, but not this, 
against the knight, who was eventual- 
ly put to death; but Dolabella, the 
former lieutenant of Julius Czesar, had 
just before given a hundred thousand 
sesterces (£800) to Sejus for the ani- 
mal; therefore Antony killed the knight 
for nothing, and failed to get Sejanus; 
at least he failed that time. Dolabel- 
a, however, did not prosper; he al- 
most immediately afterward murdered 
himself. Cassius thereupon became 
the next master of the Sejan horse, and 
Cassius rode him at the fatal battle 
of Philippi, losing which, Cassius in 
his turn, after that resolute fashion of 
which we all have heard, put an end 
to his own existence.” 

“To one form of it,’ 
nysius. 

“This time,” continued the magis- 
ter, bowing, “ Mark Antony had his 
way—he became at Jast the lord of 
the Sejan horse, but likewise he, in 
his turn, was doomed to exemplify 
the brute’s ominous reputation; for 
Antony, as you know, killed himself 
a little subsequently at Alexandria. 
The horse had four proprietors in a 
very short period, and in immediate 
succession, the first of whom was cru- 
elly slain, and the three others slew 
themselves. Hence, noble sir, the 
proverb.” 

By this time, the magister had told 
his tale, the street outside had become 
empty and silent, and the parties 
within the chamber had thoroughly 
mastered and understood the horrible 
truth which underlay the case of the 
slave Claudius, and this new instance 
of Tiberius’s wrath and vengeance. 


’ observed Dio- 
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The magister, Claudius, and Benig- 
na had returned to the other end of 
the room, where the slaves were writ- 
ing, and had left Paulus and Dion still 
standing thoughtfully near the window. 

Claudius exclaimed, “ My turn it is 
at present; it will be some one else’s 
soon !” 

He and Benigna were now whisper- 
ing together. ‘The magister stood a 
little apart, looking on the ground in 
a deep reverie, his chin buried in the 
hollow of his right hand, the arm of 
which was folded across his chest. 
The slaves were bending over their 
work in silence. 

Says Paulus in alow voice to Dion, 
“You have high credit with the em- 
peror, illustrious Athenian ; and sure- 
ly if you were to tell him the whole 
case, he would interfere to check the 
cruelty of this man, this Tiberius.” 

“What, Augustus do this for a 
slave ?” replied Dion mournfully. 
“The emperor would not, and by the 
laws could not, interfere with Vedius 
Pollio, or any private knight, in the 
treatment or government of his slaves, 
who are deemed to be the absolute 
property of their respective lords ; 
what chance, then, that he should 
meddle, or, if he meddled, that he 
should successfully meddle, with Ti- 
berius Cesar on behalf of an offend- 
ing mance? And this too for the 
sake, remember, of a low-born girl ? 
Women are accounted void of death- 
less souls, my friend, even by some 
who suspect that men may be immor- 
tal. By astuteness, by beauty, not 
beauteously employed, and, above all, 
by the effect of habit, imperceptible 
as a plant in its growth, stealthy as 
the prehensile ivy, some few indivi- 
dual women, like Livia, Tiberius’s 
mother, and Julia, Augustus’s daugh- 
ter, have acquired great accidental 
power. But to lay down the princi- 
ple that the slightest trouble should 
be taken for these slaves, would in 


this Roman world raise a symphony 
of derision as musical as the cry of 
the Thessalian hounds when their 
game is afoot.” 

Paulus, buried in thought, stole a 
look, full of pity toward the further 
end of the apartment. “Slaves, wo- 
men, laws, gladiators,” he muttered, 
“and brute power prevalent as a god. 
Every day, noble Athenian, I learn 
something which fills me with hatred 
and scorn for the system amid which 
we are living.” He then told Dion 
the story of Thellus and Alba; he 
next laid before him the exact circum- 
stances of Benigna and Claudius; re- 
lating what had occurred that very 
morning, and by no means omitting 
the strange and wonder-fraught con- 
versation at the door of the palace, 
after which he added, 

“T declare to you solemnly—but 
then I am no more than an uninstruct- 
ed youth, having neither your natural 
gifts nor your acquired knowledge— 
I never heard any thing more enchant- 
ing, more exalted, more consoling, 
and to my poor mind more reasona- 
ble, or more probable, than that some 
god is quickly to come down from 
heaven and reform and control this 
abominable world. Why do I say 
probable? Because it would be god- 
like to do it. I would ask nothing 
better, therefore, than to be allowed 
to join you and go with you all over 
the world; searching and well weigh- 
ing whatever evidences and signs may 
be accessible to man’s righteously dis- 
contented and justly wrathful industry 
in such a task; and I would be in 
your company when you explored 
and decided whether this sublime 
dream, this noble, generous, compen- 
sating hope, this grand and surely di- 
vine tradition, be a truth, or, ah me! 
ah me! nothing but a vain poem of 
the future—a beautiful promise never 
to be realized, the specious mockery 
of some cruel muse.” 
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Dion’s blue eyes kindled and burn- 
ed, but he remained silent. 

“Tn the mean time, listen further,” 
added Paulus. “ What would the 
divine being who is thus expected, 
were he in this room, deem of this 
transaction before our eyes? -You 
have heard the steward’s account of 
the horse Sejanus; you have heard 
Claudius’s allusion to Vedius Pollio’s 
lampreys. Now, you are a wise, wit- 
ty, and eloquent person, and you can 
correct me if I say wrong—in what 
is the man whom the horse Sejanus, 
for instance, throws and tears to pieces 
better than the horse? In what is 
the man whom the lampreys devour 
better than the lampreys? I say the 
horse and the lampreys are better than 
the man, if mere power be a thing 
nore to be esteemed and honored 
than what is right, and just, and ho- 
norable, and estimable ; for the lam- 
preys and the horse possess the great- 
er might, most indubitably, in the 
cases mentioned. ‘The elephant is 
stronger than we, the hound is swifter, 
the raven lives much longer. Either 
the mere power to do a thing deserves 
my esteem more than any other ob- 
ject or consideration, and therefore 
whoever can trample down his fellow- 
men, and gratify all his brutal instincts 
at the expense of their lives, their safe- 
ty, their happiness, their reasonable 
free-will, is more estimable than he 
who is just, truthful, kind, generous, 
and noble—either, I say, the man who 
is strong against his fellows is more 
good than he who is good—and the 
words justice, right, gentleness, huma- 
nity, honor, keeping faith in promises, 
pity for poor little women who are 
oppressed and brutally used, virtue, 
and such noises made by my tongue 
against my palate, express nothing 
which can be understood, nothing in 
which any mind can find any mean- 
ing—either, I again say, the lampreys 
and the Sejan horse are more to be 


esteemed, and valued, and loved than 
my sister and my mother, or it is not 
true that the mere power of Tiberius, 
combined with the brutish inclination 
to do a thing, terminates the question 
whether it is right to do it. The mo- 
ment I like to do any thing, if I can 
do it, is it necessarily right that I 
should do it? The moment two per- 
sons have a difference, is it right for 
either of them, and equally right for 
each of them, to murder the other ? 
But if it was the intention of this 
great being, this god who is expected 
to appear immediately among us, that 
we should be dependent upon each 
other, each doing for the other what 
the other cannot do for himself—and 
Iam sure of it—then it will please 
him, Dion, if I consider what is help- 
ful and just and generous. Oram I 
wrong? Isvirtueadream? Arecon- 
trary things in the same cases equally 
good? Are contrary things in the 
same cases equally beautiful ? 

“ Are my brutish instincts or incli- 
nations, which vary as things vary 
round me, my only law? Is each of 
us intended by this great being to be 
at war with all the rest? to regard 
the positive power each of us may 
have as our sole restriction ? to de- 
stroy and injure all the others by whom 
we could be served, if we would for 
our parts also serve and help? And 
must women, for instance, being the 
weaker, be brutally used? Tell me, 
Dion, will it please this great being if 
I try to render service to my fellow- 
men, who must have the same natu- 
ral claims to his consideration as I 
have? or does he wish me to hurt 
them and them to hurt me, according 
as we may each have the power? Is 
there nothing higher in a man than 
his external power of action? An- 
swer—you are a philosopher.” 

The countenance of Dion blazed 
for one instant, as if the light of a 
passing torch had been shed upon a 
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mirror, and then resumed the less vi- 
vid effulgence of that permanent in- 
tellectual beauty which was its ordi- 
nary characteristic. He replied, 

“ All the philosophy that ever was 
taught or thought could not lead you 
to truer conclusions.” 

“Then,” returned Paulus, “come 
back with me to the other end of the 
room.” 

“ Benigna,” said Paulus, “ your 
kindness to my sister and mother, and 
your natural probity, had something, 
I think, to do with beginning this 
trouble in which you and your intend- 
ed find yourselves. As you were not 
unmindful of us, it is but right that we 
should not be unmindful of you. Ti- 
berius permits any friend of Claudius 
the slave to be a substitute in break- 
ing the horse Sejanus; and Claudius 
is to have his freedom and fifty thou- 
sand sesterces, and to marry you, 
whom I see to be a good, honorable- 
hearted girl, all the same as if he had 
complied with the terms in person, 
This was thoughtful and, I suppose, 
generous of Tiberius Ceesar.” 

“Would any of these youths who 
hear me,” added he turning round, 
“like to break the fine-looking steed 
at the games, before all the people, 
instead of Claudius ?” 

No one replied. 

“Tt will be a distinguished act,” 
persisted he. 

Dead silence still. 

“ Then I will do it myself,” he said. 
“ Magister, make a formal note of the 
matter in your tablets; and be so 
good as to inform the Ceesar of it, in 
order that I, on my side, may learn 
place and time.” 

The magister, with a low bow and 
a face expressing the most generous 
and boundless astonishment, grasped 
his prettily-mounted stylus, and taking 
the pengillarin from his girdle drew a 
long breath, and requested Paulus to 
favor him with his name and address. 
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“T am,” replied he, “the knight 
Paulus Lepidus A-milius, son of one 
of the victors at Philippi, nephew of 
the ex-triumvir. I reside at Crispus’s 
inn, and am at present a promised 
prisoner of Velleius Paterculus, the 
military tribune.” 

While the steward wrote in his tab- 
lets, Benigna uttered one or two lit- 
tle gasps and fairly fainted away. 
The slave Claudius saved her from 
falling, and he now placed her on a 
bench against the wall. 

Paulus, intimating that he would 
like to return to Crispus’s hostelry 
before dark, and having learnt, in 
reply to a question, that Claudius 
could procure from Thellus, the gla- 
diator, a vehicle for Benigna, and 
that he would request Thellus him- 
self to convey her home, turned to 
take leave of Dion. 

The Athenian, however, said he 
would show him the way out of the 
palace. They went silent and thought- 
ful. In the impluvium they found 
a little crowd surrounding Augustus, 
who had returned from his prome- 
nade to the camp, and who was 
throwing crumbs of bread among 
some pigeons near the central foun- 
tain. 

Two ladies were of the company, 
one of whom, in advanced age, was 
evidently the Empress Livia, but for 
whose influence and management 
Germanicus—certainly not her un- 
grateful son Tiberius—would have 
been the next master of the world. 
The other lady, who was past her 
prime, had still abundant vestiges of 
a beauty which must once have been 
very remarkable. 

She was painted red and plastered 
white, with immense care, to look 
some fifteen years younger than she 
truly was. 

Her countenance betrayed to a 
good physiognomist, at first glance, 
the horrible life she had led. Pau- 
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lus, whose experience was little, and, 
although she fastened upon him a 
flaming glance, which she intended 
to be full both of condescension and 
fascination, thought that he had sel- 
dom seen a woman either more re- 
pulsive or more insanely haughty. 

It was Julia, the new and abhorred 
wife of Tiberius. Not long before, 
at the request of Augustus, who was 
always planning to dispose of Julia, 
Tiberius had given up for her the 
only woman he ever loved, Agrippina 
Marcella. 

Tiberius so loved her, if it deserves 
to be termed love, that when, being 
thus deserted, she took another hus- 
band, (Asinius Gallus,) he, mad with 
jealousy, threw him into a dungeon 
and kept him there till he died, as 
Suetonius and Tacitus record. 

“ Ah my Athenian!” said the em- 
peror to Dionysius, placing a hand 
affectionately on the youth’s shoul- 
der, “could you satisfy me that those 
splendid theories of yours are more 
than dreams and fancies; that really 
there is one eternal, all-wise, and 
omnipotent spirit, who made this uni- 
versal frame of things, and governs 
it as an absolute monarch; that he 
made us; that in us he made a spi- 
rit, a soul, a ghost, a thinking princi- 
ple, which will never die; and that 
I, who am going down to the tomb, 
am only to change my tmode of ex- 
istence; that I shall not wholly de- 
scend thither; that an urn will not 
contain every thing which will remain 
of me; and all this in a very differ- 
ent sense from that which poor Ho- 
race meant. But why speak of it ? 
Has not Plato failed ?” 

“ Plato,” replied Dionysius, “ nei- 
ther quite failed nor is quite under- 
stood, illustrious emperor. But you 
were saying, if I could satisfy you. 
Be pleased to finish. Grant I could 
satisfy you; what then?” 

“ Satisfy me that one eternal sove- 
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reign of the universe lives, and that 
what now thinks in me,” returned 
the emperor, while the courtly group 
made a circle, “ will never cease to 
think; that what is now conscious 
within me will be conscious for ever ; 
that now, in more than a mere poeti- 
cal allusion to my fame—and on the 
word of Augustus Cesar, there is no 
reasonable request within the entire 
reach and compass of my power 
which I will refuse you.” 

“ And what sort of a hearing, em- 
peror,” inquired Dion, “and under 
what circumstances, and upon what 
conditions, will you be pleased to 
give me? and when? and where ?” 

“In this palace, before the games 
end,” replied Augustus. “ The hear- 
ing shall form an evening’s entertain- 
ment for our whole circle and atten- 
dance. You shall sustain your doc- 
trines, while our celebrated advocates 
and orators, Antistius Labio and Do- 
mitius Afer, who disagree with them, 
I know, shall oppose you. Let me 
see. ‘The Cesars, Tiberius and Ger- 
manicus, with their ladies, and our host 
Mamurra and his family, and all our 
circle, shall be present. ‘Titus Livy, 
Lucius Varius, Velleius Paterculus, 
and the greatest orator Rome ever pro- 
duced, except Cicero” (the old man 
mentioned with watery eyes the in- 
comparable genius to whose murder 
he had consented in his youth)—* I 
mean Quintus Haterius—shall form 
a judicial jury. Haterius shall pro- 
nounce the sentence. Dare you face 
such an ordeal ?” 

“JT will accept it,” replied the 
Athenian, blushing; “I will accept 
the ordeal with fear. Daring is 
contrasted with trembling; but, al- 
though my daring trembles, yet my 
trepidation dares.” 

“Oh! how enchanting!” cried the 
august Julia; “we shall hear the elo- 
quent Athenian.” And she clasped 
her hands and sent an unutterable 
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clance toward Dion, who saw it 
not. 

“ Tt will be very interesting indeed,” 
added the aged empress. 

“Better for once than even the 
mighty comedy of the palace,” said 
Lucius Varius. 

“Better than the gladiators,” add- 
ed Velleius Paterculus, 

“An idea worthy’of the time of 
Virgil and Mecenas,” said Titus Livy. 

“Worthy of Augustus’s time,” sub- 
joined ‘Tiberius, who was leaning 
against one of the pillars which sup- 
ported the gallery of the impluvium. 

“Worthy of his dotage,” muttered 
Cneius Piso to Tiberius, with a scowl. 

“Worthy,” said a handsome man, 
with wavy, crisp, brown locks, in the 
early prime of life, whose military 
tunic was crossed with the broad pur- 
ple stripe, “ worthy of Athens in the 
days of Plato; and as Demosthenes 
addressed the people after listening 
to the reporter of Socrates, so Ha- 
terius shall tell this company what he 
thinks, after listening to Dion.” 

“ Haterius is getting old,” said Ha- 
terius. 

“You may live,” said Augustus, 
“to be a hundred, but you will never 
be old; just as our Cneius Piso here 
never was young.” 

There was a laugh. The Haterius 
in question was he to whom Ben 
Jonson compared Shakespeare as a 
talker, and of whom, then past eighty, 
Augustus used, Seneca tells us, to 
say that his careering thoughts re- 
sembled a chariot whose rapidity 
threatened to set its own wheels on 
fire, and that he required to be held 
by a drag—“ sufflaminandus.” 

Dion now bowed and was mov- 
ing away, followed modestly by Pau- 
lus, who desired to draw no attention 
to himself, when the steward, or ma- 
gister, glided quickly up the colon- 
nade of the impluvium to the pillar 
against which Tiberius was leaning, 
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whispered something, handed his tab- 
lets to the Cesar, and, in answer to a 
glance of surprised inquiry, looked to- 
ward and indicated Paulus, 

Tiberius immediately passed Pau- 
lus and Dion, saying in an under tone, 
“Follow me,” and led the way into 
a small empty chamber, of which, 
when the two youths had entered it, 
he closed the door. 

“You are going to break the horse 
called Sejanus?” said he, turning 
round and standing. 

Paulus assented. 

“Then you must do so on the fourth 
day from this, in the review-ground 
of the camp, an hour before sunset.” 

Paulus bowed. 

“Have you any thing to inquire, 
to request, or to observe?” pursued 
Tiberius, 

“ Am I to ride the horse muzzled, 
sir?” asked the youth. 

“The muzzle will be snatched off 
by a contrivance of the cavasson, 
after you mount him,” replied Tibe- 
rius, looking steadfastly at the other. 

“Then, instead of a whip, may I 
carry any instrument I please in my 
hands?” demanded Paulus; “my 
sword, for example ?” 

“Yes,” answered Tiberius; “ but 
you must not injure the horse; he is 
of matchless price.” 

“ But” persisted Paulus, “ your jus- 
tice, illustrious Czesar, will make a 
distinction between any injury which 
the steed may do to himself and any 
which I may dotohim. For instance, 
he might dash himself against some 
obstruction, or into the river Liris, 
and in trying to clamber out again 
might be harmed. Such injuries 
would be inflicted by himself, not by 
me. The hurt I shall do him either 
by spear, or by sword, or by any oth- 
er instrument, will not be intended to 
touch his life or his health, nor likely 
to do so. If I do make any scars, I 
think the hair will grow again.” 
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“ He will not be so scrupulous on 
his side,” said Tiberius; “ however, 
your distinction is reasonable. Have 
you any thing else to ask ?” 

“Certainly I have,” said Paulus; 
“it is that no one shall give him any 
food or drink, except what I myself 
shall bring, for twenty-four hours be- 
fore I ride him.” 

Tiberius uttered a disagreeable 
laugh. 

“ Am I to let you starve Sejanus ?” 
he asked. 

“That is not my meaning, sir,” an- 
swered Paulus quietly. “I will give 
him as much corn and water as he 
will take. I wish to prevent him 
from having any other kind of pro- 
vender. There are articles which 
will make a horse drunk or mad.” 

“T agree,” replied Tiberius, “ that 
he shall have only corn and water, 
provided he have as much of both as 


my own servant wishes; nor have I 
any objection that the servant should 
receive these articles from you alone, 
or from your groom.” 

Paulus inclined his head and kept 
silence. 

“ Nothing more to stipulate, I per- 
ceive,” observed Tiberius. 

The youth admitted that he had 
not; and, seeing the Czesar move, he 
opened the door, held it open while 
the great man passed through, and 
then taking a friendly leave of Dion, 
hastily quitted the palace. 

Tiberius, meeting Sejanus, took 
him aside and said, 

“ We have got rid of the brother! 
You must have every thing ready to 
convey her to Rome the fifth day 
from this. And now, enough of pri- 
vate matters. I am sick of them. 
The affairs of the empire await me!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE ANCIENT IRISH CHURCHES. 


BY W. MAZIERE BRADY, D.D. 


It was proposed, in the first draught 
of Mr. Gladstone’s bill for the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, to 
erect some of the cathedrals into na- 
tional monuments, and to set apart 
toward the cost of their future repair 
a portion of the fund derived from 
the sale of church temporalities. 
This clause, however, was set aside; 
but even if it had been retained, it 
would not have given satisfaction. If 
it be the sincere desire ot Mr. Glad- 
stone to do justice to Catholic Ireland, 


and to conciliate her people, but one 
course remains open to him in regard 
to the ancient shrines of Catholic wor- 
ship, namely, to restore them to their 
original owners. Many of these cathe- 
drals and churches are altogether un- 
suited to the requirements of Protes- 
tant religious service. Some of them 
are too large to be maintained by the 
tiny congregations which occasionally 
visit them. Others require a costly 
annual outlay too great to be under- 
taken at the expense of the few fami- 
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lies in whose neighborhood they lie. 
Would it not, then, manifestly tend to 
the benefit alike of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, that the latter, on terms ad- 
vantageous to themselves, should yield 
to the former the possession of those 
buildings which Protestants do not re- 
quire for dona-fide ends, but which 
possess, in the eyes of Catholics, a pe- 
culiarly sacred, and, at the same time, 
a perfectly legitimate value ? 

Some ancient Catholic temple is per- 
haps situated in a district inhabited by 
twenty or thirty Protestants, and five 
thousand or ten thousand Catholics. 
The Protestants cannot fill a corner of 
the spacious fabric. They attach no 
value to it as the shrine of a venerated 
saint, Its very capabilities for an or- 


nate and splendid Catholic ritual ren- 
der it only the less fit for the simple 
requirements of Protestant worship. 
Protestants can gain nothing by re- 
taining such a temple, save the privi- 
lege of keeping it as a trophy of a by- 


gone and ill-omened ascendency. But 
if the British Parliament were to or- 
dain that such temples should be pur- 
chased from Protestants, who scarcely 
require them, and given to Catholics 
to supply their evident wants, then a 
visible proof would at once be afford- 
ed to the Irish nation that disestab- 
lishment was no coldly conceived or 
niggardly administered instalment of 
justice, but a ready instrument for cor- 
dial reconciliation of creeds and na- 
ticnalities. 


It is ridiculous to urge as an ob-, 


jection, that Protestants in general 
attach a value, other than a pecunia- 
ry or political one, to the sites of 
the shrines of ancient Irish saints, 
Few Protestants have any veneration 
for St. Patrick, St. Brigid, or St. Nicho- 
las. Not one Protestant in a thou- 
sand has so much as even heard of 
the names of St. Elbe, St. Aidan, St. 
Colman, or St. Molana. Irish Pro- 
testant bishops often deny the sacred- 
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ness of holy places, and, when conse- 
crating a site for the erection of a 
church, take the opportunity to ex- 
plain such consecration to be a mere 
form of law. Some Protestant bishops 
entertained objections to the selection 
of any titles for churches, save those 
of Christ and his apostles. They 
thought it allowable to celebrate di- 
vine service in a building called Christ 
church, or St. Peter’s, or St. John’s, but 
conceived it to be scarcely tolerable 
and semi-popish to dedicate an edi- 
fice for worship under the invocation 
of St. George, St. Patrick, or St. Mi- 
chael. In some dioceses in Ireland, 
during the last century, the consecra- 
tion of Protestant churches was on 
several occasions designedly omitted 
in deference to such scruples of con- 
science. But the very names of the 
ancient Irish saints are precious house- 
hold words with Catholics, who dearly 
prize the holy shrine, the sacred well, 
the hallowed ruins consecrated by the 
lingering memories of the virgins, 
confessors, and martyrs whose lives 
were devoted to the conversion of 
Ireland. ‘The Catholic peasant, as he 
sorrowfully gazes upon the desecrated 
remains of some fallen abbey, or upon 
the mouldering walls of a roofless 
oratory, often breathes a hopeless 
prayer that an unexpected turn of 
fortune would once again fill with 
robed monks the arched and pillared 
cloisters, and replace the solemn soli- 
tary hermit in his peaceful cell. ‘The 
reconsecration of their sacred shrines 
and temples, long defaced and pro- 
faned by neglect, would realize one 
of the fondest dreams of Irishmen 
Why do not British statesmen uti- 
lize, for the general benefit of their 
country, the pious sentiments which, 
in a religious point of view, they as 
Protestants may fail to appreciate, but 
which, in a political aspect, it seems 
a criminal blindness to disregard ? 
The legislators who freely vote impe- 
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rial funds to provide Catholic priests 
and altars for Catholic soldiers, sai- 
lors, convicts, and paupers, cannot 
possibly entertain religious scruples 
against applying a portion of the an- 
cient Catholic endowments of Ireland 
towards the purpose of restoring to 
their original uses some of the sites 
and shrines whose traditions are still 
potent enough in Ireland to sway the 
national sympathies. 

Noinjury can result to Protestantism 
from the adoption of a course which 
would not merely increase the pecu- 
niary resources of their church, but 
also tend materially to promote peace 
and good-will between men of differ- 
ent creeds. There are many ancient 
churches in Ireland which could be 
specified as almost useless to Protes- 
tants, but yet most precious and valua- 
ble if placed in the hands of Catholics. 
Many of the old Irish cathedrals are 
entirely, and some are almost entirely 
deserted. Ardagh, founded by St. Pa- 
trick, was reckoned among “ the most 
ancient cathedrals of Ireland.” Its first 
bishop—St. Mell—was buried “ in his 
own church of Ardagh,” wherein 
worship a few Protestants who care 
but little either for St. Mell or St. 
Patrick. The entire Protestant popu- 
lation of Ardagh parish is less than 
one hundred and fifty, while the Ca- 
tholics number nearly two and a half 
thousands. There is but a scanty 
congregation of Protestants at Lis- 
more, where St. Carthage, or at Leigh- 
lin, where St. Laserian was interred. 
At Howth, near Dublin, are the ruins 
—still capable of restoration—of a 
beautiful abbey and college. The 
college is occupied by poor tenants. 
The abbey is roofless, standing in a 
grave-yard, choked with weeds and 
filth, of which the Protestant incum- 
bent of the parish is custodian. St. 
Canice—the patron saint of Kilken- 
ny—-was buried, toward the end of 
the sixth century, at Aghadoe, “Ag- 
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hadoe ”—so wrote the Rev. M. Kelly, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Maynooth, in his Calendar of Trish 
Saints—* at present is a ruin, its walls 
nearly perfect, but, like too many si- 
milar edifices in Ireland, all profaned 
by sickening desecration. Around it 
still bloom in perennial verdure its 
far-famed pastures, in a plain natural- 
ly rich, and improved by the monas- 
tic culture of a thousand years. The 
buildings are now used as ox-pens 
which were once the favorite home 
of the pilgrim and stranger.” There 
are a score of other ruined temples 
like Aghadoe, which in their present 
condition are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion; and yet are possessed of tradi- 
tions which render them sacred in 
the eyes of Catholics, who would 
gladly rescue them from further decay 
and restore them to their ancient use. 

Every tourist in Connemara has 
doubtless visited the famous collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas, in Galway. It 
is a vast temple, capable of containing 
six or seven thousand worshippers. 
Its size, the style of its architecture, 
and its historical traditions combine 
to render it eminently suitable to be 
the cathedral church of the Catholic 
population of Galway. It anciently 
was, not precisely a cathedral, but 
the church of the Catholic warden— 
a dignitary who possessed episcopal 
jurisdiction, being only subject to the 
visitation of the Archbishop of Tuam. 
It is now the church of the Protestant 
warden, or minister, who performs 
divine service, according to the Angli- 
can ritual, in a portion of the transept, 
for the benefit of those members of 
the Anglican Church who inhabit the 
immediate neighborhood. There is 
now no Protestant bishop resident in 
Galway, nor has any such functionary 
since the era of the Reformation made 
Galway his headquarters. So that 
this once splendid building is abso- 
lutely thrown away upon Protestants, 
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being above ten times too large for 
a parochial church, and being utterly 
useless to them for a cathedral. The 
fabric of this grand relic from Catho- 
licity has been allowed to fall into 
decay to such an extent that about 
five thousand pounds are now requir- 
ed to restore it or put it into perma- 
nent repair. It is unlikely that the 
Protestants of Galway will contribute 
this sum, or take steps to prevent this 
noble national monument from sink- 
ing, at no distant period, into hopeless 
ruin. The population of the entire 
county of Galway consisted, in 1861, 
of 261,951 Catholics and 8202 Angli- 
cans, only a few hundred of the lat- 
ter being residents in the town of Gal- 
way and its suburbs. The Catholic 
wardenship was changed into a bishop- 
ric by Pope Gregory XVI., in 1830, 
when Dr. French, who was theh Bishop 
of Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora, and 
also Warden of Galway, retired to this 
diocese. In the same year, Dr. Browne 
who was subsequently translated to 
Elphin, became the first Bishop of Gal- 
way. Neither Bishop Browne, nor 
his successor Bishop O’Donnell, nor 
Dr. MacEvilly, who became Bishop 
of Galway in 1857, were able to pro- 
vide a suitable cathedral for the Gal- 
way Catholics. The present pro- 
cathedral affords accommodation to 
about four thousand persons, and upon 
the occasion of missions is thronged to 
adangerous excess. The Catholics of 
Galway would gladly avail themselves 
of any opportunity which would ren- 
der it possible for them to obtain St. 
Nicholas, the church of their fore- 
fathers, for a cathedral. The restora- 
tion to Catholic purposes of that edi- 
fice, which is a world too wide for 
Protestant wants, would confer a sin- 
gular benefit upon an immense num- 
ber of Catholics, without inflicting the 
least injury upon Protestants. The 
present Anglican Warden of Galway 
is not young enough to enable him, 
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by means of commutation under Mr’ 
Gladstone’s bill to do much toward 
providing an endowment for his suc- 
cessors. The payment of a few thou- 
sand pounds, out of the funds of the 
Commissioners of Church Tempora- 
lities, to the Galway Protestants, in 
compensation for the loss of a fabric 
which they find too large for use and 
too costly to repair, would enable 
them not only to obtain a more con- 
venient place of worship than the cor- 
ner of the spacious transept they now 
occupy, but also would help them to 
provide the nucleus of a local endow- 
ment for Protestant ministrations after 
the decease of the present warden. 
The inhabitants of “the city of the 
tribes” entertain no higher veneration 
for the church of St. Nicholas than 
is felt by the men of Munster for the 
celebrated Rock of Cashel of the 
Kings. In ancient years the “ Rock” 
was a natural fortress, standing high 


over the surrounding plain, and proud- 


ly overlooking the thronged city 
which lay beneath its shelter. Upon 
the elevated plateau which crowns 
the submit of the “ Rock,” now stand 
the ruins of the former cathedral, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings, includ- 
ing the famous chapel of King Cormac, 
all of which, to the infinite discredit 
of England, have long since been de- 
liberately abandoned to decay. The 
Protestants of Cashel ceased, some- 
what more than a century ago, to oc- 
cupy the old Catholic cathedral as a 
place of worship. Their archbishop, 
an Englishman named Price, disliked 
the fatigue of ascending the gradual 
incline which leads to the “ Rock,” 
and removed his throne to the present 
cathedral, a barn-like edifice which 
stands on the level ground near to the 
episcopal palace. In 1838, Dr. Lau- 
rence, the last Protestant Archbishop 
of Cashel, died, and the see being re- 
duced to a bishopric in union with 
three other dioceses, the Protestant 
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bishop selected for his residence the 
city of Waterford in preference to 
Cashel. The beautiful cathedral, left 
roofless by Archbishop Price, and ex- 
posed since his time to the ravages of 
more than a hundred winters, is never- 
theless still capable of restoration. 
The fabric, and the site whereon the 
cathedral and the other ruins stand, 
are at present vested partly in the 
Protestant dean and chapter, and 
partly in the Vicars Choral of Cashel. 
Upon the death of these officials, their 
rights will revert to the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities. But these 
‘ disestablished functionaries may per- 
haps find it to their personal advan- 
tage, as well as to that of their church, 
to make an earlier surrender of their 
territorial privileges. Whenever the 
Commissioners of Temporalities shall 
have become the owners of the Rock 
of Cashel, they will have to consider 
what they will do with it. They may 


determine to sell it, or else may trans- 


fer it as a burial-ground to the local 
poor-law guardians. Either alterna- 
tive will be in the highest degree dis- 
creditable to British legislation. There 
is something atrocious in the idea of 
offering by public sale the temple 
whose almost every stone was marked 
by the pious workmen with the mystic 
tokens of their craft, and upon whose 
decoration kings were wont to lavish 
their choicest treasures to make it wor- 
thier for the worship of the Most High, 
It will be sacrilegious to submit to auc- 
tion the soil wherein lies the moulder- 
ing dust of countless priests and pre- 
lates, chieftains and princes. On the 
other hand, it will be miserable and 
pitiable in the extreme to consign what 
may be termed the Zerra Sancta of 
ancient Ireland to the care of a pau- 
per burial board. The zeal of rural 
guardians guided economically by the 
country squire, or his bailiff, would 
be worse even than the scornful van- 
dalism of Archbishop Price. If the 
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dead themselves could speak or feel, 
they would doubtless shudder in their 
tombs at the ring of the salesman’s 
hammer, and protest with equal horror 
against the indignity of including the 
repair of their graves amongst the 
items of the county poor-rate. They 
would accept, in preference to such 
degradation, the rude guardianship 
of the elements. Nature, even when 
she destroys, is reverent, flinging a 
green pall of ivy around the tower 
which her disintegrating arms encircle, 
and spreading a rich carpet of moss 
over the dust of those whom she 
draws with the embrace of death to 
her bosom. The winds and waves, 
the floods and storms, may bring a 
more rapid dissolution upon deserted 
monuments of heroes, but at least 
they inflict no dishonor. 

But why should the British Parlia- 
ment suffer the national memorials of 
Ireland to perish without an effort to 
preserve them? It can be no grati- 
fication to the vanity of Great Britain 
thus to perpetuate, so long as a trace 
of the ruined temple or broken altar 
may be spared, the tokens of a policy 
able, indeed, to insult and to hinder, 
but powerless to supplant or destroy 
the faith of the Irish people. It can- 
not, alas! be denied that England 
seized by force upon that Catholic 
church of Cashel, banished its priests, 
and employed, for three centuries, its 
revenues to teach a hostile religion. 
That policy has been reversed. It 
would be a mode, no less honorable 
than wise, of confessing the folly and 
guilt of such a policy, were England 
to give back the ruins which have 
survived it, and allow the Catholic 
archbishop and clergy to restore and 
reconsecrate their ancient cathedral 
and celebrate again Catholic worship 
upon the Rock of Cashel, 

Let us turn from Galway and 
Cashel to the metropolis of Ireland. It 
was felt,so far back as the reign of 
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Elizabéth, that two Protestant cathe- 
drals were too many for Dublin. 
“ Here be in this little city ”»—so wrote 
the lord-deputy to Walsingham in 
1584—*“ two great cathedral churches, 
richly endowed, and too near togeth- 
er for any good they do; the one of 
them, dedicated to St. Patrick, had in 
more superstitious reputation than the 
other, dedicated to the name of Christ, 
and for that respect only, though there 
were none other, fitter to be suppress- 
ed than continued.”* And a few 
months later, the same chief governor 
of Ireland again reminded the queen’s 
secretary of state of the uselessness of 
retaining St. Patrick’s as a cathedral. 
“We have beside it,” remarked Per- 
rott, “in the heart of this city, Christ 
church, which is a sufficient cathedral, 
so as St. Patrick’s is superfluous, ex- 
cept it be to maintain a few bad sing- 
ers to satisfy the covetous humors of 
some, as much or more devoted to 
St. Patrick’s name than to Christ’s.” t 
The rabid Puritanism of Lord-Deputy 
Perrott, who hoped that “ Christ would 
devour St. Patrick and a number of his 
devoted followers too,” ¢ was not utter- 
ly devoid of truth andcommon sense. 
The maintenance of the cathedral of 
St. Patrick has rather proved a hinde- 
rance than a benefit to Protestants. Its 
revenues have not been sufficient to 
keep up a separate choir of singers ; 
for most of the St. Patrick’s choirmen 
belong also to Christ church, and their 
efficiency is impaired by being divided 
between two cathedrals. But what- 
ever may be the value of St. Patrick’s 
as a place for the performance of 
church music, its inutility as a place 
for Protestant worship is notorious. 
Its situation is remote from the fash- 
ionable quarter of Dublin and from 
those streets which Protestants in- 
habit. Many Protestants flock to St. 

*See State Papers concerning the Irish Church 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, etc. By W. Mazi- 


ere Brady, D D. London: Longmans. 1868. Page go. 
t Ibid. page 92. + Ibid. page gz. 
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Patrick’s to hear the choral music, or, 
as they sometimes profanely term it, 
“Paddy’s Opera ;” but very few, if 
any, attend that cathedral for the 
purposes of prayer or worship. In 
fact, St. Patrick’s, in 1870, is what it 
was three hundred years ago, not 
only a superfluous cathedral, but one 
whose atmosphere is unsuited to the 
genius of Protestantism. ‘There is no 
place in the Anglican ritual for the 
apostle of Ireland. His memory is 
not an object of religious veneration ; 
nor was any day set apart for his 
honor by the compilers of the Protes- 
tant liturgy. His name, like that ot 
any other saint, acts as a repellant, 
not as a stimulant, upon the devotion 
of Protestants. Sir Benjamin Guin- 
ness, who rescued from ruin the fabric 
of St. Patrick’s, preferred to say his 
prayers and hear sermons elsewhere. 

Now that disestablishment has come 
upon the Protestant church, the evil 
of having two cathedrals in Dublin 
appears greater than ever. How, 
possibly, can funds be provided by 
Protestants to maintain both churches, 
Christ church and St. Patrick’s? The 
latter had nearly fallen to decay but 
for the munificence of an individual. 
The former is now in want ot substan- 
tial repairs, absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve it from ruin. Yet it is clearly 
the pecuniary interest of Protestants 
to give up St. Patrick’s rather than 
Christ church, because the money 
value of Christ church, such is its pre- 
sent condition, is insignificant; while 
that of St. Patrick’s is considerable 
enough to defray the charge of restor- 
ing Christ church, and to leave over 
and above a wide margin of surplus, 
which the church body may employ 
as a Protestant endowment fund. The 
sum expended by the late Sir Benja- 
min Guinness on St. Patrick’s is said 
to have been £100,000 ; and, accord- 
ing to a recently printed estimate of 
Mr. Street, a London architect of emi- 
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nence, the sum of £8000 will be suf- 
ficient to rebuild one of the side aisles 
of Christ church, and put the rest of 
the building into a condition of per- 
manent repair. 

But there are other and more 
important considerations which make 
Christ church the more desirable 
cathedral for Protestants to retain. 
It is the old Chapel Royal of Dublin, 
the place where the deputies and 
chief governors were formerly sworn 
into office, and where the state ser- 
mons were preached before the 
lords and commons of the Irish par- 
liament. ‘The lord-lieutenant’s pew 
is at present frequently attended by 
members of the viceregal staff and 
other government officials. ‘The situ- 
ation of Christ church in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the castle renders it 
suitable to be preserved as the state 
church in Dublin for the accommo- 
dation of royal visitors and Protestant 
viceroys. Christ church, moreover, 
is beyond question the chief cathedral 
of the Protestant archbishop and cler- 
gy of Dublin. The members of its 
chapter are few in number, consisting 
of a dean, archdeacon, treasurer, chan- 
cellor, and three prebendaries. The 
Protestant church body, if it deter- 
mines upon supporting cathedral func- 
tionaries at all in Dublin, may find it 
practicable to do so with efficiency 
and some show of dignity in Christ 
church, without breaking up, or ma- 
terially altering, the present constitu- 
tion of the chapter. It is likely, more- 
over, that the Duke of Leinster, the 
head of the Protestant nobility of Ire- 
land, who will receive a considerable 
sum of money under the church act, 
in compensation for the loss of his 
church patronage, will be glad to 
contribute toward the support of 
Christ church as the Protestant cathe- 
dral, especially as it is the ancient 
burial place of many of his ancestors, 


so famous in Irish annals under their 
historical title of Earls of Kildare. 
To Catholics the gift of St. Patrick’s 
would be precious, as the restoration 
to them of a cathedral which from its 
traditions has surpassing claims to 
their veneration. ‘Their present pro- 
cathedral is regarded only as a tem- 
porary one, and possesses no histori- 
cal memories to stir the feelings of its 
congregation. ‘The constitution of 
the Catholic diocese of Dublin follows 
the model of St. Patrick’s as far as 
regards the number and titles of 
the prebendaries; and little, if any, 
change would be necessary to render 
that cathedral fully answerable to the 
requirements of Catholic worship. 
And very glorious, truly, are the me- 
mories and traditions which cluster 
around the spot whereon St. Patrick 
himself erected a church, and hallow- 
ed it by his name. Near it was the 
fountain in whose waters the apostle 
baptized Alphin, the heathen king of 
Dublin, Usher, the learned Protestant 
antiquary and divine, tells us that he 
had seen this fountain; that it stood 
near the steeple ; and that, a little be- 
fore the year 1639, it was shut up and 
inclosed within a private house. The 
temple, built by Archbishop Comyn, 
on the site of the ancient church of 
Patrick, was styled by Sir James Ware 
“the noblest cathedral in the king- 
dom.” It was dedicated to God, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Patrick. 
It was the burial-place of many Catho- 
lic prelates, In it were interred Fulk 
de Saunford and his brother John, and 
Alexander de Bicknor. Richard Tal- 
bot, brother to the famous earl, had 
his last resting-place before the high 
altar. Near the altar of St. Stephen 
lay Michael Tregury. Three other 
Catholic archbishops, namely, Wal- 
ter Fitzsimons, William Rokeby, and 
Hugh Inge, were entombed in St. Pa- 
trick’s in the early part of the sixteenth 
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century—the last-named prelate dy- 
ing in the year 1528, When the Re- 
formation came, and when Henry 
VIII. attempted to force it upon Ire- 
land against the will of the hierarchy 
and people, the cathedral of St. Pa- 
trick became exposed to the hostili- 
ties of the English despot and of 
Archbishop Browne, his agent. ‘The 
new doctrines were urged in vain by 
that prelate, who is described by 
Ware as “ the first of the clergy who 
embraced the Reformation in Ire- 
land.” The king’s commission was 
as little respected as the homilies of 
Archbishop Browne, who advised the 
calling of a parliament to pass the 
supremacy by act, and wrote to Lord 
Cromwell, in 1638, complaining that 
“ the reliques and images of both his ca- 
thedrals took the common people from 
the true worship, and desiring @ more 
explicit order for their removal,’ and 
for the aid of the lord-deputy’s troops 
in carrying out his unpopular designs. 
The clergy of St. Patrick’s made so 
vigorous a stand against the reform- 
ing archbishop, that many of them 
were deprived of their preferments, 
and the cathedral itself was suppressed 
for nearly eight years, during Browne's 
incumbency. On Queen Mary’s ac- 
cession, St. Patrick’s again resumed its 
Catholic splendor and dignity, but 
only to lose them once more when her 
successor, Elizabeth, thought it neces- 
sary for the security of her throne to 
remove utterly, if possible, the Catho- 
lic faith from her dominions, Thus 
the fortunes of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral were, in a measure, identified with 
those of the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land. 

“The name of no apostle or 
evangelist,” as was well remarked 
by Dr. Manning, the Archbishop of 
Westminster, in his sermon at Rome 
on the anniversary of St. Patrick, 
“carries with it a wider influence 
than that of the Apostle of Ireland, 
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if we except only St. Peter, the prince 
of the apostles. No apostle or saint 
—Peter excepted—has so many mil- 
lions of spiritual followers as Patrick. 
The Catholic hierarchy in England 
owes its origin to Patrick, through the 
Irish immigrants into Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Birmingham, London, and other 
great manufacturing and commercial 
cities. The vast Catholic hierarchies 
in America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and other colonies of Great Britain, 
trace, in like manner, their spiritual 
lineage to Ireland and St. Patrick. 
Within the hall of the great Council 
of the Vatican St. Patrick counts 
more bishops for his children than 
any other saint, save Peter; for the 
prelates deriving their faith from Ire- 
land are more numerous than those 
of any other nationality. And no 
apostle (Peter always excepted) has 
his anniversary celebrated in so many 
countries and with such demonstra- 
tions of joy as Patrick.” Such in- 
deed is the magic power, if the expres- 
sion be permitted, which the very 
name of St. Patrick exercises over 
Irish Catholics in all parts of the 
world, that the restoration of St. Pa- 
trick’s cathedral would be regarded by 
them as something far greater than the 
mere donation of a cathedral to the 
Dublin diocese. It would be received 
as a convincing sign that the demon 
of envenomed distrust has been ex- 
orcised, and that thenceforth English 
Protestants, as they have already long 
ceased to persecute Irish Catholicism 
by penal laws, would likewise aban- 
don the indirect mode of persecution 
which consists in suspicion, falsifica- 
tion, and slander, in withholding cor- 
diality, and in retaining, after the dog- 
in-the-manger fashion, what is useless 
to Protestants, for no apparent reason 
but to manifest a dislike to Catholics. 
It is with nations as.with families or 
individuals. Two families, formerly 
at enmity and but lately reconciled, 
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can hardly be said to enjoy a solid or 
thorough friendship so long as one 
of them causelessly keeps back the 
family pictures or sacred heirlooms 
of the other. France and England 
never could have entertained mutual 
sentiments of respect, if England had 
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been so foolish or so malicious as to 
keep in St. Helena the body of Na. 
poleon. The heirlooms whose re- 
storation would have the happiest ef- 
fect in bringing about amity between 
the English and Irish nations, are the 
ancient sacred places of Ireland. 





A LEGEND OF THE INFANT JESUS.* 


In a small chapel, rich with carving quaint 
Of mystic symbols and devices bold, 
Where glowed the face of many a pictured saint 
From windows high, in gorgeous drapery’s fold, 
And one large mellowed painting o’er the shrine 
Showed in the arms of Mary—mother mild— 
Down-looking with a tenderness divine 
In his clear shining eyes, the Holy Child— 


Two little brothers, orphans young and fair, 
Who came in sacred lessons to be taught, 
Waited, as every day they waited there, 
Till Frey Bernardo came, his pupils sought, 
And fed his Master’s lambs. Most innocent 
Of evil knowledge or of worldly lure 
Those children were; from e’en the slightest taint 
Had Jesu’s blood their guileless souls kept pure! 


A pious man that good Dominican, 
Whose life with gentle charities was crowned; 
His duties in the church:as sacristan, 
For hours in daily routine kept him bound, 
While that young pair awaited his release 
Seated upon the altar-steps, or spread 
Thereon their morning meal, and ate in peace 
And simple thankfulness their fruit and bread. 


And often did their lifted glances meet 
The Infant Jesu’s eyes; and oft he smiled— 

So thought the children ; sympathy so sweet 
Brought blessing to them from the Blessed Child! 


*Frey Luis de Sonsa, in the History of the Dominican Order *» Portugal, relates this legend. The 
legend of the Infant Saviour coming to play with a child has been ens.vdied in the poetry of many languages, 
especially the German. 
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Until one day when Frey Bernardo came, 
The little ones ran forth ; with clasping hold 
Each seized his hand, and each with wild acclaim, 
In eager words the tale of wonder told: 


“ © father, father!” both the children cried, 

“ The caro Jesu! He has heard our prayer! 

We prayed him to come down and sit beside 
Us as we ate, and of our feast take share: 

And he came down, and tasted of our bread, 
And sat and smiled upon us, father dear !” 

Pallid with strange amaze, Bernardo said, 
“Grace beyond marvel! Hath the Lord been here ? 


“ The heaven of heavens his dwelling—doth he deign 

To visit little children? Favored ye 

Beyond all those on earthly thrones who reign, 
In having seen this strangest mystery ! 

O lambs of his dear flock! to-morrow pray 
Jesu to come again to grace your board 

And sup with you; and if he comes, then say, 
‘ Bid us to thy own table, blessed Lord!’ 


“¢QOur master too!’ do not forget to plead 

For me, dear children! In humility 

I will entreat him your meek prayer to heed, 
That so his mercy may extend to me!” 

Then, a hand laying on each lovely head, 
Devoutly the old man the children blessed: 

“ Come early on the morrow morn,” he said; 

“To meet—if such his will—your heavenly Guest !” 


To meet their pastor by the next noon ran 
The youthful pair, their eyes with rapture bright; 
“He came!” their happy lisping tongues began ; 
“ He says we all shall sup with him to-night! 
“Thou too, dear father; for we could not come 
Alone, without our faithful friend—we said ; 
Oh! be thou sure our pleadings were not dumb, 
Till Jesu smiled consent, and bowed his head,” 


In thankful joy Bernardo prostrate fell, 
And through the hours he lay entranced in prayer; 
Until the solemn sound of vesper bell 
Aroused him, breaking on the silent air. 
Then rose he calm, and when the psalms were o’er 
And in the aisles the chant had died away, 
With soul still bowed his Master to adore, 
Alone he watched the fast departing day. 
VOL, XI.—31 
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Two silvery voices, calling through the gloom 
With seraph sweetness, reached his listening ear; 
And swiftly passing ’neath the lofty dome, 
Soon side by side he and his children dear 
Entered the ancient chapel consecrate 


By grace mysterious. 


Kneeling at the shrine, 


Before which robed in sacerdotal state, 
That morning he had blessed the bread and wine, 


Bernardo prayed. 


And then the chosen three 


Partook the sacred hosts the priest had blessed, 
Viaticum for those so soon to be 
Borne to the country of eternal rest ; 
Bidden that night to sup with Christ! in faith 
Waiting for him, their Lord beloved, to come 
And lead them upward from this land of death 
To live for ever in his Father’s home! 


In that same chapel, kneeling in their place, 
All were found dead; their hands still clasped in prayer ; 
Their eyes uplifted to the Saviour’s face, 
The hallowed peace of heaven abiding there! 
While thousands came that wondrous scene to view, 
And hear the story of the chosen three ; 
Thence gathering the lesson deep and true— 
It is the crown of life with Christ to be. 





PHASES OF ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. 


A MAN with the peculiar turn of 
"Dr. Temple * for finding results of 
the past in the present, might perhaps 
be inclined to trace the time-honored 
ry sc > . ooONT 

cry of the English Protestants, “ No 
popery!” to the temper of Henry 
VIII., who retained the whole of 
the Catholic doctrine in his creed 
except the supremacy of the pope. 
A Catholic will with good reason 
* Now Bishop of Exeter. He was the author of 
an ingenious but whimsical essay, styled, ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of the World,” in Zssays and Reviews, where 
he parcelled out the elements of our present civiliza- 
tion among different nations of antiquity. He almost 
seems to have thought that Turner owed his know- 


ledge of painting, in some vague way, to Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, 


see in it a testimony from enemies 
to the unity of the church through 
the successor of St. Peter. The 
historian will point to the fact that 
Protestants have from the begin- 
ning agreed only in one thing, hostili- 
ty to the church. The /vrotest of 
1529, from which they take their 
name, is the first example we have in 
history of a thing with which modern 
times are familiar—an arrangement 
on the part of those who, as the 
phrase goes, “ agree in essentials,” to 
act together for a time in order to ac- 
complish some common end. In a 
similar way we saw Dr. Pusey take 
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part in 1865 with the liberals, in order 
to promote the election of Mr. Glad- 
stone as member for the University 
of Oxford. He afterward coquetted 
unsuccessfully with the Methodists. 
And last year he offered to join with 
the evangelicals in a protest against 
the elevation of Dr. Temple to the 
see of Exeter. Yet whatever may 
have been the case in times past, we 
should have supposed that the futility 
of such coalitions in these days had 
been long sufficiently evident. Dr. 
Pusey, we imagine, now feels little 
pleasure at having Mr. Gladstone at 
the head of affairs; and if the evan- 
gelicals had accepted his offer instead 
of rejecting it, he would have found 
out in the end that he had paid much 
for their help, and got very little by 
it. 

3y looking back to the circum- 
stances in which Protestantism began, 
we find an explanation of its marked 
features—the variety of its differences, 
the fact that these find some common 
ground in the cry, “ No popery !” and 
the inevitably logical tendency of 
Protestantism to dissolve into latitu- 
d'narianism. Of these the first two 
scarcely require to be illustrated; yet 
we may notice one singular illusion 
which has done more than any thing 
else to give a fictitious unity to the 
Protestant sects, and to invest their 
protest with a certain air of virtuous 
indignation ; we refer to the common 
belief that the Bible is in some sense 
their peculiar possession, which springs 
from the doctrine that, so long asa 
man professes to get his creed out of 
the Bible, and the Bible only, it mat- 
ters little of what articles his creed 
consists. This fiction has done good 
service in its day ; but the Protestants 
are now likely to be worried by the 
fiend with which they used to conjure. 
They received the Bible from the 
church, and they turned it against the 
church. Now they find it in the 
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hands of the modern critical school 
turned against themselves. 

That the Protestants who separat- 
ed from the church should have been 
able to accept Scripture as binding 
upon them, is not strange; although 
to a philosophical mind at the present 
day, the Protestant theory must pre- 
sent insurmountable difficulties. When 
men break off from a system in which 
they were born and bred, they cannot, 
if they would, make of their minds a 
tabula rasa, freed from all prejudices 
and associations, ready to receive 
whatever can be proved purely @ p77- 
ori. ‘To attempt this would be to at- 
tempt to move the world without a 
fulcrum. ‘The question, What can be 
proved @ priori? is one which requires 
the course of many generations only 
for its statement; as for its solution, 
that may be said to have proved itself 
impossible. Men are obliged, when 
they change their opinions in some 
respects, to allow their conduct to be 
influenced by those opinions which 
they do not change; and in some 
cases it happens that it is impossible, 
upon any @ priori ground whatever, 
to draw the line between what they 
keep and what they reject. So it was 
at the foundation of Protestantism ; 
and the effects of the modern “ uni- 
versal solvent” are due to what we 
have just stated, that, taking what @ 
priori ground you will, there is none 
which will support the Protestant with- 
out landing him at last in contradic- 
tion or absurdity. Thus, men in the 
sixteenth century could easily accept 
theories of Scripture interpretation 
which are now found to be untena- 
ble; and the result is fatal to those 
who are so deeply committed to the 
untenable theories that the loss of 
them involves the loss of their whole 
intellectual groundwork. 

For the Protestants cannot, as the 
Catholic can, point to the striking 
fact of a general agreement extending 
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over many centuries. We know that 
the Protestant critics profess to pick 
holes in the Catholic claim to general 
agreement; but what a beggarly ap- 
pearance these attempts present when 
they are contrasted with the whole 
extent of the subject! What is the 
value of the few specks they point 
out in the vast current of ecclesiasti- 
cal history? They find so little to 
say, that what they say is proved to 
be the exception and not the rule. 
But if we turn to their own case, what 
a difference do we find! There we 
have no question of pointing out 
flaws here and there; it is all one 
mass of flaws. Protestants may at- 
tack the claim of the church; but they 
themselves are not able so much as to 
put forward a claim. Nor do they 
venture to claim unity; some even 
avow their preference for diversity. 
Yet in practice we find them all act- 
ing as though each thought himself 
infallible. 

This is the result of a very common 
human weakness. Just as the founders 
of Protestantism could quietly acqui- 
esce in many things which they had 
imbibed from the Catholic world in 
which they were educated, so their 
successors quietly acquiesce in what 
comes to them from their fathers ; and 
in both cases there is much which 
cannot be systematically exhibited 
without contradiction, But very few 
men care to set about the systematic 
exhibition of all that they profess to 
believe or to act upon. If it were 
otherwise, the Protestant theories of 
Scripture would never have been set 
up; and they are now falling before 
the exertions of men who insist upon 
having a clear view of what they are 
called upon to believe. When the 
reformers made their appeal to Scrip- 
ture, it was impossible for men of dif- 
fere at tempers, habits, and associations 
to agree upon matters of interpreta- 
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tion, even if the appeal had been made 
in good faith. As it was, the appeal 
was made subject to certain foregone 
conclusions, none of which, perhaps, 
could have been deduced from the 
mere text by any scientific process of 
exegesis. Servetus could not find the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in the Bi- 
ble ; and though he was little if at all to 
blame, according to Protestant prin- 
ples, Calvin though this failure wor- 
thy of death. Luther found in the 
Epistle of St. James much more 
than he wanted, and therefore he 
ejected it from the canon. Thus 
the appearance of an appeal to a com- 
mon standard is an appearance only. 
It has been found to cover the widest 
variations both of doctrine and ritual. 
The only result of professing to be 
bound by the Bible is, that the text 
is wrested to mean any thing. Nosin- 
gle system of exegesis, strictly applied 
throughout and deprived of all exter- 
nal suggestion or comment, will elicit 
a consistent whole from the declara- 
tions of Scripture. All sects can pro- 
duce some texts in their favor, and all 
find some texts which they are obliged 
to explain away. Inquirers are sup- 
posed to bring to the task of exami- 
nation a previous reservation in favor 
of the doctrines of their peculiar sect. 
If they do not, they are denounced 
as traitors and unbelievers, in spite 
of the ostentatious demand for a free 
inquiry. When Mr. Jowett proposed 
to use for the elucidation of Scripture 
those aids and methods which scho- 
lars have applied with great success 
to the profane classics, he was met 
with something more than outcry ; he 
was actually persecuted. Yet his per- 
secutors, who kept his salary as pro- 
fessor of Greek down to forty pounds 
per annum when the other similar 
professorships were raised in value to 
four hundred pounds, had nothing to 
offer by way of reason against his 
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proposal. They stooped to effect 
their object by using the blind preju- 
dices of country clergymen. 

While the name of Scripture has 
always commanded respect, and in 
this way a sort of pretended unity has 
seemed to bind together the sects 
of Protestantism, every generation has 
seen less and less ground for establish- 
ing any thing like real visible commu- 
nion.. Scripture is useless to this end, 
because every party insists that it has 
Scripture on its side. Since Luther 
and Melancthon conferred at Mar- 
burg with GEcolampadius and Zwin- 
gli, the futility of conferences has 
been growing more and more mani- 
fest. But so soon as men despair of 
establishing union by convincing their 
opponents, they are driven, if they 
desire union, to propose compromise 
as the basis upon which to found it; 
and in religious matters, compromise 
means the surrender of faith to expe- 
diency. Many attempts have been 
made to induce the sects to coalesce 
by declaring only that to be obliga- 
tory in dogma which is common to 
all, leaving every thing else in the re- 
gion of pious opinion ; but a very na- 
tural and even laudable party obsti- 
nacy has always brought these at- 
tempts to nothing. The only persons 
who can approach such compromises 
with a safe conscience are latitudina- 
rians, whose fundamental principle is 
the denial that any dogma is of neces- 
sity to salvation; and to the latitudi- 
narian this privilege is useless, because 
his overtures are superfluous if made 
to latitudinarians, while they are sure 
to be rejected by the dogmatists. Yet 
it is hard for the dogmatic Protestant 
to justify the religious scruple which 
makes him unwilling to treat with the 
latitudinarian ; for he is cut off from 
the appeal to the “ faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints,” and forced to take 
up his position on ground which can 
equally well be claimed by his oppo- 
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nents. The scruples of either side 
are called prejudices by the other ; 
and neither can rebut the accusation 
upon solid grounds of reason. A po- 
sition like this is unstable; and though 
habit will enable a given set of men 
to hold their ground firmly against 
mere argument, yet argument does 
tell in the long run, and an unrea- 
sonable position cannot with security 
be handed on to the next generation. 
For the next generation is not born 
under the same circumstances as the 
former; and so it often happens that 
the habit which swayed the fathers is 
not formed in the children. Bit by bit 
the ill-established creed rots away, as 
the “ universal solvent” is brought to 
bear upon the whole; and thus suc- 
cessive generations of Protestants are 
apt to be pushed nearer and nearer to 
latitudinarianism, sometimes without 
any notice being taken of the change. 
At length, perhaps, we see matters 
culminate in some portentous vagary, 
like that society which now exists, or 
existed not long since in London, 
which proposes to unite upon the ba- 
sis of assenting to nothing at all. 

The connection between faith and 
reason, and the influence which intel- 
lectual processes may lawfully exer- 
cise upon religious belief, are ques- 
tions of profound difficulty. But 
without attempting to draw the line 
exactly between what is right and 
what is wrong, it may be possible 
to assert with confidence of particular 
cases that they lie on this or that 
side of the line. We would not rash- 
ly encourage persons who have been 
brought up in any dogmatic system, 
however ill-grounded or erroneous 
we may think their belief, to set 
about mocking their hereditary faith 
upon the strength of a shallow scep- 
ticism; still less would we employ 
ridicule against errors which cannot 
be ridiculed without shocking deep 
convictions; because we think that 
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the cause of truth, in the long run, 
loses more than it gains by such 
means. But the logical weakness of 
the Protestant position is made ap- 
parent by the fact that it always 
does give way before reason. Eng- 
land has passed through many phases, 
and one of these was a phase of ra- 
tionalism, that is, of: appealing to 
reason only as the ultimate ground 
of religious belief. During that pe- 
riod the popular religion sank into a 
vague deism, together with a practi- 
cal code of moral decency. Yet, 
during that time—the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the Church of England was 
peculiarly rich in men whom she es- 
teemed great divines; but theology 
is excluded from the pages of these 
theologians. We find little beyond 
exhortations to the practice of virtue, 
grounded upon appeals to good feel- 
ing and the hope of reward; and 
what ought to be the dogmatic side 
of their teaching is occupied with 
proofs of tie reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, or with statements of the evi- 
dences of Christianity—a Christianity 
which, in the popular mind, had lost 
all hold upon the divinity of Christ. 
Here, then, the old Protestant dog- 
matic position had gone down before 
reason ; and its fall is the more nota- 
ble because reason was not polemi- 
cally directed against it. The men 
who had renounced the dogmatic 
position were the champions of the 
church, nor had they the least suspi- 
cion that they had surrendered every 
thing to the other side except an 
empty title. Circumstances had forc- 
ed them to take their stand upon rea- 
son; and dogma was quietly and in- 
stinctively dropped out of sight, sim- 
ply because it could not be defended 
by them in their position upon that 
ground. We shall see presently how 
close, at this time, was the resem- 
blance between the orthodox and the 
deist. 
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But in the change of circumstan- 
ces, which is the result of the course 
of time, there is something to com- 
pensate for this sinking and loosen- 
ing of the dogmatic foundations of the 
Protestants. Something is gained in 
the greater ease with which later 
generations can shut their eyes to the 
presence of certain troublesome facts ; 
and this is what Catholics mean when 
they speak of the children of schis- 
matics as being less responsible than 
their fathers for the schism in which 
they find themselves. While the old 
Protestants were quite ready to take 
the Bible upon trust, they felt the 
force of certain texts which do not at 
all trouble their successors. No mo- 
dern evangelical or Presbyterian feels 
any qualm of suspicion when he 
reads the words, “ This is my body,” 
nor does he trouble himself to seek 
out a plausible explanation. Ma- 
caulay said that “the absurdity of a 
literal interpretation was as great and 
as obvious in the sixteenth century 
as itisnow.” But, at all events, there 
is this great difference between the two 
centuries: that in the sixteenth, men 
felt bound to give some meaning to 
the text, while now, in the nineteenth, 
they feel able to pass it over without 
giving to it any meaning at all. 
(Ecolampadius and Zwingli were at 
the head of the two principal sec- 
tions of the sacramentarian party, 
who denied all real presence, and re- 
duced the eucharist to a mere com- 
memorative rite. There stood the 
text, and they felt bound to explain it 
somehow, so that it might agree with 
their opinions. They assigned the 
same general meaning to the whole, 
but they could not agree on the 
question whether “is” or “ body” 
must be interpreted by a kind of 
metonymy, that is, saying one thing 
and meaning another. The subject 
is not a fit one for laughter; but it is 
hard to read without laughing that 
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Andrew Carlstadt thought our Lord 
pointed to his natural body, when he 
uttered the words of the text. Men 
must be sore pressed before they will 
execute such wrigglings as these; and 
there are many signs of the existence 
of similar pressures at that day, from 
which modern Protestants are more 
or less relieved. Thus, Calvin was 
obliged for the sake of consistency to 
declare that Scripture shines by its 
own light; while the moderns can 
act as if it did without being obliged 
to say so. Again, when Archbishop 
Heath and his fellow-sufferers protest- 
ed against their deprivation by Queen 
Elizabeth, she felt bound to make 
some attempt to argue from the fa- 
thers against the supremacy of the 
pope, though she could have found 
no pleasure in the task, because she 
had so little to say for herself. Now, 
when a modern Protestant uses ar- 
guments of this sort, it is only to sa- 
tisfy his own private whims or scru- 
ples; but Elizabeth was peremptorily 
called upon to defend herself against 
adverse public opinion. 

Nothing seems simpler to a mo- 
dern Protestant than that a man 
should take his stand on “the Bible, 
and the Bible only ;” nothing seems 
more strange to any one who has con- 
sidered the various ultimate grounds 
and hypotheses upon which religious 
belief may be supposed to rest. It 
is not necessary to be always obtrud- 
ing the question of ultimate grounds 
upon men’s notice, because it is not 
required that all who believe shall 
be able to produce an accurate state- 
ment of the true ultimate grounds of 
their belief. But such grounds must 
be supposed to exist, and to be capa- 
ble of accurate statement; and the 
statement of them is, at any rate, 
fatal to the Protestant position. We 
have seen how dogmatic theology 
disappeared from the popular mind 
under the rationalism of the eigh- 
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teenth century. And at the time of 
the French revolution, it was found 
that when men deserted the church, 
they did not take their stand upon 
the Bible, but on atheism; and that 
when they ceased to be atheists, they 
became Catholics again, not Protes- 
tants; nor has Protestantism ever 
made any large number of converts, 
except in the sixteenth century. This 
was a sore puzzle to Macaulay, as he 
himself declares; but it is easily ex- 
plained on the principles we have 
laid down. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, men had no thought of inquir- 
ing about ultimate grounds of belief; 
they were determined to believe some- 
thing, and they looked about for any 
proximate ground which was near at 
hand and plausible in appearance. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, 
the question of ultimate grounds had 
occurred to many, and they had an- 
swered that there were ultimately no 
grounds for believing any religion at 
all. When they changed this opinion, 
and determined to have a religious 
belief, they did not take up the Protes- 
tant position, because it was exploded ; 
and the proof that it was exploded 
lies in the fact that they did not 
take it up. They could no longer 
play the part of arbitrary eclectics, 
selecting what they chose and reject- 
ing what they chose from the Catho- 
lic system. ‘They could not follow 
the example of Calvin, who first stop- 
ped short where he did, and then 
helped to burn® Servetus for going a 
few steps further. The French revo- 
lutionists were without any of those 
convenient traditional drags which 
hamper movement, and enable men 
to stop short at arbitrary points. 
They ruthlessly carried out their prin- 
ciples into the wildest and most fero- 

* To give Calvin his due, he was only for chopping 
off the head of Servetus. He called eagerly for his 
blood ; but he was willing to temper justice with so 


much mercy as lies in substituting the axe for the 
fagot. 
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cious excesses, things for which no 
logical consistency will compensate ; 
but they did carry them out. There- 
fore they were in some sense inca- 
pacitated for becoming Protestants, 
because they had once known what 
it was to carry out principles, and 
there is no set of principles whatever, 
which, if vigorously carried out, will 
land a man in Protestantism. 

Men who found their belief upon 
the Bible alone, have first to deter- 
mine the canon, then to settle the 
text, and lastly to interpret it. They 
have three questions to answer: 1. 
How is it known that the Bible is, 
as a whole, the word of God? 2. 
How is it known that the text is free 
from material corruption? 3. When 
men differ about its meaning, as they 
notoriously do, who is to decide be- 
tween them? Until a reply is found 
to these questions, their position is 
open to attacks which cannot justly 
be stigmatized as the result of a shal- 
low scepticism; and the best proof 
of this is the fact that it always goes 
dewn before reason. One or two 
men of learning and ability may be 
found to abide by the ancient ways; 
but they are deserted by the great 
majority of their fellows, and there- 
fore they are the exception and not 
the rule. Who can pretend to doubt 
in what direction the whole of the 
learning and ability among the un- 
dergraduates of Oxford has been 
moving of late years? With hardly 
an exception, all the most promising 
among the young men have been 
moving away from those stand-points 
which Dr. .Pusey finds necessary to 
his position as a Protestant; and if 
there be any exception to this gen- 
eral movement, he only marks the 
motion of the stream by standing still 
lhimself. This is because our three 
questions remain unanswered, while 
those who attempt to find such an 
answer as shall be acceptable to a 
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rational mind, are denounced and 
persecuted. Yet these so-called li- 
berals have a right to demand to be 
heard, and to be allowed to make out 
what they can by fair argument; nor 
has Dr. Pusey any right to be shock- 
ed when they find things in Scrip- 
ture which he does not, except upon 
grounds which, if he would rigor- 
ously carry them out, would make 
him a Catholic. In his present po- 
sition, we cannot guess how he would 
attempt to answer Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, that great departed light of 
the extreme evangelicals. An ac- 
quaintance once suggested a doubt 
about the inspiration of the book of 
Revelation in these words: “ You are 
a person of too much sense to believe 
that the binding up of certain leaves 
between the covers of the Bible makes 
them a part of it.” This, in fact, 
raised the question how the canon 
is to be determined; and Charlotte 
Elizabeth was staggered for a mo- 
ment, as she herself tells us. But 
the battle was turned by the follow- 
ing reply, which she piously believed 
to be dictated by God: “If you can 
persuade me that the book of Reve- 
lation is not inspired, another person 
may do the same with regard to the 
book of Genesis; and so of all that 
lie between them, till the whole Bi- 
ble is taken from me. That will 
never do,” etc. Having thus deter- 
mined the canon, she promptly pro- 
vides the interpreter. “Man can 
tell me no more than that God has 
clearly revealed ” the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of election and reprobation ; 
“therefore, man cannot strengthen 
a belief founded on the sure word 
of God; or if he tells me it is not re- 
vealed, I know that it is; because I 
have found it so, and relinquish it I 
never can.” (Lersonal Recollections of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, third edition, p. 
134. The other passage quoted is at 
p- 130.) Charlotte Elizabeth, upon 
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the strength of this, deals out the 
most uncompromising damnation to 
those who have found that it is not. 
And Dr. Pusey’s estimable friend, 
Mr. Burgon, is equally ferocious to- 
ward those who doubt whether every 
syllable, point, jot, tittle, and full 
stop in the Bible is the express act 
of God. It would be impossible, 
we suppose, to convert the wood- 
and-leather man of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, even though he “should rea- 
son as well as most of your country 
parsons.” 

Political circumstances have given 
such peculiar interest to the career of 
the Church of England that it de- 
serves to be placed in a class by it- 
self, apart from the other schismati- 
cal bodies which sprang up at the 
Reformation. Amid thestorms oftheo- 
logical controversy she has always 
found a dubious sheet-anchor in the 
state, which secured to her a certain 
stability of political position, while it al- 
lowed her to drift through many wide- 
ly different doctrinal phases. The 
tameness with which she veered about 
at the bidding of successive sovereigns, 
and the ease with which great chang- 
es were effected in her constitution, 
show that, in puritan phrase, her 
heart was not in the work. Histo- 
rians are equally astonished at the 
power of the crown and the pusilla- 
nimity of the people. And there is 
ground for astonishment, though the 
facts are often described in terms of 
exaggeration. We are not to suppose 
that the passing of an act of parlia- 
ment, or the “devising ” of an ordinal 
by Cranmer, made a change in reli- 
gion which was instantly felt through 
all corners of the kingdom. Multi- 
tudes had very vague notions of what 
was going on, and the only people 
who were thoroughly well informed, 
the courtiers, had their eyes fixed on 
church lands, not on theology. In 
some parts of the country, as in Lan- 
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cashire, the change was little: felt, and 
the Catholic religion remains there to 
this day acommon heirloom. But in 
the mass of the people we quite miss 
that delicate spiritual sense, so. keen- 
ly alive to the slightest variation from 
the faith, which gives such interest 
to the struggles of the church with the 
early heretics. When all has been 
said in their favor, it cannot be de- 
nied that the English have always 
shown themselves somewhat supine 
and spiritually sluggish. It is only the 
“right to tax themselves” which ap- 
peals to their energies with force 
enough to stir up a rebellion. The 
Scots took their religion into their 
own hands; but the English were 
contented to be led like sheep by Ce- 
cil and Parker. 

The fundamental profession of faith 
of the Church of England, the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles, labors under this 
disadvantage, that it has never secur- 
ed to the Established Church any clo- 
ser union or more uniform dogmatic 
tradition than has been secured to Pro- 
testants in general by their common 
possession of the Bible. Very signi- 
ficant are those words in the A7zzg’s 
Declaration prefixed to the articles, 
in which his majesty finds so much 
comfort from the fact that nobody re- 
fuses to sign the articles, in spite of 
“some differences which have been ill 
raised ;” and that, when they differ, 
“ men of all sorts take the articles of the 
Church of England to be for them.” 
What is the value of a formula which 
has been found compatible with the 
primacy both of Whitgift and of San- 
croft? Only once did the spirit of the 
nation question the right of “‘ men of 
all sorts” to “take the articles to be 
for them;” and that was when Dr. 
Newman took them to contain the 
Catholic faith. But this was due to 
the national hatred of popery, not to 
the stringency of the articles. Their 
weak blast has never blown either 
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hot or cold. They look like the off- 
spring of a union between inconsid- 
erate haste and the latitudinarian han- 
kering after conversions made by 
compromise. ‘They limit their confi- 
dence like the sagacious Bottom. 
“Masters, I am to discourse won- 
ders; but ask me not what; for if I 
tell you, I am no true Athenian.” 
The Elizabethan pacificators were 
of that sort who turn a country into a 
wilderness, and then boast that peace 
has been happily restored. ‘Their Es- 
tablished Church was not a religion, 
but a machinery for enabling men to 
dispense with religion in their daily 
lives ; and every attempt to graft reli- 
gious feeling upon its sapless stock 
has ended in discord. Having no 
efficient discipline, no central authori- 
ty, no energetic corporate action, no 
audible dogmatic voice, and no intel- 
ligible symbols of faith, and receiving 
its hierarchy from the state with abject 
submissiveness, it has never got so far 
as to attempt to fulfil any of the func- 
tions of the church. Its usual condi- 
tion has been that of a bundle of 
differences held together by some 
fleeting economy or the presence 
of the state. Scarcely had it settled 
down into any thing like an organized 
polity, when the Puritan schism be- 
came formidably apparent ; and by the 
accidental bias of political association, 
the Churchman and the Puritan be- 
came the champions respectively of 
prerogative andoflibery. The church 
rallied round the monarchy, because 
the favor of the crown was the breath of 
its nostrils ; and persecution made the 
Puritans ripe for rebellion, and there- 
fore ready to fight for the cause of 
liberty in any shape. The men who 
begzn the Great Rebellion were politi- 
cians, not religious enthusiasts; but 
they gained the day by enlisting on 
their side that religious enthusiasm 
which afterward declared that “the 
Lord had no need” of the Rump Par- 


liament. When the intolerable gov- 
ernment of the saints had made in- 
evitable the restoration of Charles, the 
Established Church came back with 
the crown almost as naturally as the 
court of chancery and the privy 
council. Nothing could be more in 
keeping than that the ecclesiastical 
loyalty which had blossomed into the 
divine right of kings under the earlier 
Stuarts, should bear its fruit in pas- 
sive obedience after the restoration. 
This much had been claimed by 
Henry VIII. in that edifying manual, 
“ The Pious and Godly Institution of 
@ Christian Man ; and it now became 
the touchstone of Anglican orthodoxy, 
almost to the exclusion of dogma- 
tic considerations. It is true that 
Archbishop Laud had long before be- 
gun what he meant to be a theologi- 
cal reaction; but in his scheme the 
position of an altar or the use of a vest- 
ment counted for more than the grav- 
est doctrinal questions, and he did not 
scruple to act cordially with men 
whose theological views differed very 
widely from hisown. Whatever claim 
the Established Church may seem to 
have made to doctrinal infallibility or 
to magisterial decision, we think that 
it will be found on closer inspection 
to resolve itself into this, that every 
preacher was allowed to propound 
his own crotchets as infallibly true, 
provided only that his fidelity to the 
great dogma of passive obedience was 
beyond suspicion. Yet the promi- 
nence of this one proposition, and the 
vehemence of the clergy in preaching 
it, gave a certain aspect of unity to 
the church, and somewhat resembled 
the energy with which divine truth 
should be taught. The establishment 
has grown up into a great and con- 
spicuous edifice, imposing from its ma- 
jestic appearance and the apparent 
solidity of its foundation, and endear- 
ed to many by the recollection of suf- 
ferings endured in a cause with which 
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itseemed to be inseparably bound up. 
Her ministers “agreed in essentials ;” 
that is to say, in the fundamental 
rules of morality and passive obedi- 
ence. It was the very strength of 
the church’s position which made the 
violence of James II. so disastrous 
to her influence. The clergy found 
themselves before the horns of a fatal 
dilemma, when they were compelled 
to choose between their church and 
their king. ‘The people, long used to 
hear that passive obedience was the 
first duty of a Christian, saw with a 
sceptical shock the defection of the 
clergy from their most sacred tenet. 
The non-jurors set up a fresh schism, 
and the shattered establishment could 
offer no effectual resistance to the 
phlegmatic William and his latitudi- 
narian primate. 

By the revolution the Anglican was 
finally and for ever cut off from all 
appeal to the living authority of the 
church ; and it is well worthy of note 
that when the high Anglicans of this 
century, after the tractarian movement 
had set in, began to appeal to autho- 
rity, they could find no living autho- 
rity whither to carry their appeal, and 
were forced to set up the dead autho- 
rity of books and records. At the 
close of the seventeenth century, there 
would seem to have been a good op- 
portunity for anticipating by a hun- 
dred and fifty years the tractarian re- 
vival; and perhaps we may regard the 
career of the non-jurors as a proof that 
Sancroft and his brethren were utter- 
ly removed from every breath of the 
Catholic spirit. Cut off at that time 
from all appeal to authority, yet forc- 
ed to lay down some ground of belief, 
it remained for the establishment to 
choose between reason and the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, or the purer light 
manifesting itself to the separate con- 
science of the individual. This latter 
had been the basis of independency, 
and of those still darker sects which 
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sprang from independency during the 
commonwealth. It had appeared that 
this guidance might be made to lead 
anywhere, except in any direction that 
a sane man would choose, and there- 
fore it remained to put reason on-its 
trial. Thenceforth the appeal of the 
Anglican was addressed to the reason 
of his hearers, and the reasonable was 
the basis of argument between parties. 
Different men believed different things; 
but each admitted that his creed must 
stand or fall according as it should or 
should not approve itself to reason. 
That knowledge of God and of his 
will which could be discovered by un- 
aided reason was styled natural reli- 
gion ; and this was the whole of re- 
ligion, according to the deists. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox, natural re- 
ligion was an outline, true as far as it 
went, the details of which were to be 
filled in by revelation. It was an ob- 
vious consequence of this view, that 
such parts of Christianity as could not 
easily be foisted in upon natural reli- 
gion, came to be rejected as popish 
corruptions; and thus the distinction 
between the orthodox and the deist 
became at last very shallow. Bishop 
Butler, a man of fervid piety and with 
a natural bias toward asceticism, whose 
disposition made him an exception in 
many ways to the common tendency 
of the age in which he lived, com- 
plains that religion had in his day be- 
come too reasonable to have any con- 
nection with the heart and the affec- 
tions. The least deviation in any 
direction from the surrounding dead- 
level was looked upon with suspicion; 
and Butler’s Durham Charge caused 
him to be accused of “squinting” 
toward the superstition of popery. 
After his death, it was said by many 
that he had died a Catholic: and 
Secker came forward with indignant 
zeal to defend his memory from the 
“ calumny.” 

The depressing results of this pre- 
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vailing tone are well shown by its 
effect on the religious views of such 
men as Sydney Smith. <A touch of 
fanaticism has great claims upon our 
respect, when it is seen in contrast to 
the heathenism which regards a good 
education and gentlemanlike manners 
as the most necessary qualifications 
for the spiritual guide. Those evan- 
gelicals, the “patent Christians” of 
Sydney Smith, were the representa- 
tives inside the Church of England 
of the feelings and aspirations which 
animated the Methodists outside ; and 
if the church had been the same in 
the days of Wesley that it was in the 
days of Wilberforce, there would have 
been no separation. We remarked 
that the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seems to have presented a good 
opportunity for anticipating the trac- 
tarian movement; but the times were 
not ripe for it, and the attempt was 
not made. Wesley did attempt to 
anticipate the evangelical movement ; 
but the times were again not ripe, and 
the attempt ended in extensive schism, 
The evangelicals were the true fore- 
runners of the tractarians; and per- 
haps the Methodists had opened the 
way to both. And as the Church of 
England first drove out the Metho- 
dists, but acquired by the process a 
certain capacity to endure Methodism, 
so, perhaps, she drove out the Trac- 
tarians, and acquired thereby a certain 
leaven which enables her now to en- 
dure with comparative equanimity the 
presence in her bosom of men who 
profess Catholic doctrine. The church 
had no fixed spirit; she was put in 
motion by the clamors of unstable 
popular opinion; and popular opinion 
is liable to be modified by the views 
with which it is brought into contact, 
evea when it attacks them most fierce- 
ly. Yet we think we see signs that a 
time is coming when the comprehenh- 
sive shelter of the establishment will 


no longer be open to all who choose 
to stand under it. 

During this century three great 
movements have at different times 
made inroads upon the dead-level 
bequeathed by a former age. The 
evangelical movement has had its 
day, and its force is now spent; it 
no longer does active work, but only 
serves as a protest and drag. The 
tractarian movement has passed into 
a second phase; but it is still so far 
vigorous that it makes progress; that 
is, it increases continually the number 
of exoteric members who hang upon 
its skirts, while the esoteric members 
become more and more thorough-go- 
ing in their assertion of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice. The third and 
last movement is the critical, which is 
an attempt imported from Germany, 
and in England supported with great 
ingenuity and learning, to set up a 
criterion of religious truth and error 
apart from the reception of the Catho- 
lic scheme. For a long time there 
was room enough for all these parties 
to exist together; and if they quar- 
relled, it was rather because they had 
a taste for quarrelling than because 
they were brought into collision. But 
now there is no longer room for them, 
and collision is imminent. We may 
expect soon to see the battle fought 
out between them; nor would it have 
been delayed so long had there been 
any ground solid enough for pitting 
one against another. The English 
ecclesiastical law is so vague that men 
hardly dare to invoke it, even when 
they hope to find it on their side ; for 
it is impossible to predict its course 
with certainty, when once it is set 
moving. But recent decisions have 
tended more and more to bring out 
this much, that an exact compliance 
with the present law, so far as it can 
be fixed, would be equally distasteful 
both to the evangelicals and to the 
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tractarians. It is, in fact, a compro- 
mise constructed with unusual clum- 
siness, which is now for the first time 
being exposed to a searching exami- 
nation; and it is likely to meet with 
the just fate of compromises, by be- 
ing found equally hateful to both 
of the parties whom it was meant to 
reconcile. The critical school, who 
greatly outweigh the two others in 
learning and ability, are more evidently 
outside the letter of the present law, 
though its machinery is too clumsy 
to be used against them with any 
great effect. But the matter will not 
long be left in the hands of the pre- 
sent law ; and it is hard to foretell the 
legislation of the future. Nobody, 
we think, can now doubt that a few 
years will see some great change, 
either of secularization, or at least of 
redistribution, in the ecclesiastical re- 
venues. A large section of the trac- 
tarian party now cries out for dises- 
tablishment, as the only way open to 
them by which they may keep the 
Catholic faith. 

When the catastrophe to which we 
are looking forward does come, no 
doubt there will be some splitting up 
of parties. Some, we hope many, 
of the tractarians will be received into 
the Catholic Church; and then it will 
be seen whether the remainder will be 
able to set up a free church, accord- 
ing to their darling scheme. Many 
of the evangelicals will doubtless join 
the various dissenting bodies; and 
some, perhaps, will coalesce with the 
liberals, (whom we called the critical 
school,) and it is possible that these 
latter may be left for a little while in 
possession of the whole of the tempo- 
ralities of the church. This, however, 
we do not think likely ; it is probable 
that disestablishment will be itself the 
occasion of a general dissolution. But 
the liberals have this great advantage 
on their side, that they are under no 
temptation whatever to splitup. The 
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agreement which holds them together 
is an agreement to differ; and their 
bond of union is a protest against all 
persons who consider dogmatic opin- 
ions of any kind to be a sufficient 
ground for breaking communion. 
Upon this understanding they are 
ready to shake hands with the whole 
world. And the opinions which are 
held by the esoteric members of the 
party (for some of them have opin- 
ions) are always embraced subject to 
the admission that they may possibly 
be false. They find truth everywhere, 
and close resemblances between things 
which are totally different. A bigot, 
according to the old joke, is a person 
who says that he is in the right, and 
that every body who differs from him 
is in the wrong ; but a liberal is afraid 
to say that he is in the right, lest he 
should be obliged to say that some- 
body else is not. They avoid mis- 
takes by saying as little as possible, 
and by using the vaguest terms they 
can find ; and, above all, by cheerful- 
ly admitting that there is always a 
great deal to be said on both sides. 
As certain of their own poets have 
said, 
“ Methinks I see them 
Through everlasting limbos of void time 


Twirling and twiddling ineffectively, 
And indeterminately swaying for ever.’’ 


But it is only fair to say that here 
they are seen in their weakness, not 
in their strength. This vague and 
undecided habit of mind is the result 
of the circumstances in which they 
had their beginning. The spectacle 
of a great number of sects, each in 
practice arrogating to itself infallibili- 
ty while they teach incompatible doc- 
trines, produces different effects upon 
different minds. Its natural effect 
upon the shallow, who are just deep 
enough to find out that other sects 
exist beside the one in which they 
were brought up, is to breed scepti- 
cism. They know that two contra- 
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dictory propositions cannot both be 
true, and they think that the one is 
as well supported by evidence as the 
other; and out of these premises, by 
the help of bad logic, they draw the 
conclusion that both must be false. 
But sounder intellects set about in- 
vestigating more closely the criterion 
of truth and falsehood; and to such 
we owe the critical theory, which is 
not only ingenious, but even true so 
far as it goes. Something of the in- 
decision of men who have seen so much 
of error that they now hardly believe 
in the existence of truth, clings to 
these critics; and this makes their 
proceeding seem to be sceptical when 
it is not really so. Their theory may 
be briefly summed upas follows: “In- 
terpret the Scripture,” says one,* “ like 
any other book.” This in his mouth 
was a brief way of bidding us measure 
religious truth by the same tests, 
while we seek it by the same methods, 
as other truth, It is well known that 
the labor of successive generations of 
scholars, following the same main rules 
of criticism, has made a great approach 
to uniformity in the interpretation of 
profane authors; and nobody doubts 
that the common consent of the cri- 
tics, if it could be obtained, would be 
the best possible evidence to the un- 
learned of the true meaning of an ob- 
scure passage. It is inferred that the 
same critical methods may be applied 
to the Bible, and that the same ap- 
proach to uniformity of interpretation 
may thus be secured, 


* Professor Jowett, Essays and Reviews, ninth ed. 
p. 377. This essay contains several jokes, which to 
us seem rather out of place. “ Even the Greek Pla- 
to,” says the professor, (p. 390,) ‘* would have ‘ coldly 
furnished forth’ the words of ‘eternal life.’”? The 
reader will remember the words of Shakespeare, 


“ The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables,” 


meaning (as is shown by the preceding words, 7Ari/?, 
thrift, Horatio!) that the marriage had followed 
so close upon the funeral that the pasties which had 
been hot at the one came up cold at the other. 
The new turn given by Mr. Jowett to his original 
has, we admit, a very humorous effect ; but we cannot 
help thinking that he has been unseasonably witty. 


This is a plausible theory ; and it 
is sound so far as it goes. But it 
completely ignores the Catholic theory 
of the interpretation of Scripture. Its 
authors evidently suppose, for exam- 
ple, that if a text quoted by the Coun- 
cil of Trent in support of a doctrine 
could be critically proved irrelevant 
to the purpose, then the doctrine 
would be seriously shaken in the 
minds of Catholics. But this opinion 
rests on a profound misapprehension 
of the Catholic view. We accept the 
doctrine on the authority of the coun- 
cil, as the voice of the church, with- 
out criticising the source from which 
the words are drawn; and although 
the church in her decisions is guided 
by her unalterable tradition, yet it is 
a possible case that she might be quite 
assured of the fact of the tradition, 
and yet (to speak reverently) erro- 
neously quote a document in evidence. 
A Catholic would be very cautious 
about attributing critical errors of this 
kind to a general council; but no 
theologian will deny that such a thing 
might happen. The function of the 
church in interpreting Scripture is by 
no means limited to ascertaining what 
the words written represented to the 
mind of the writer ; the question is much 
wider than this, including all that was 
intended by God to be conveyed or 
suggested by the written words to the 
church at large. It does not follow 
that, because a given meaning is the 
only sense which the words could ap- 
propriately bear at the time when 
they were written, therefore no other 
additional sense was intended to be 
conveyed at some future time. In 
proportion as we exalt the degree in 
which a passage or a book is suppos- 
ed to be inspired, so much the more 
probable does it become that its 
words will bear more than one mean- 
ing. In the higher sense of the word 
inspiration, the human agent becomes 
a mere instrument to convey a mes- 
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sage, which he himself may possibly 
not understand at all. The meaning 
then lies wholly in the mind of God; 
and it is to be sought out by the di- 
vinely appointed interpreter. Hence 
is apparent the reasonableness, when 
they are taken together, of the two ele- 
ments which make up the Catholic 
theory of Scripture—the inspiration 
of the written word, and the commis- 
sion of the church to interpret. Both 
these things are ignored or denied 
by that school of criticism about which 
we have beenspeaking. Their viewis 
quite incompatible with the Catholic 
view of inspiration, and they at the 
same time naturally deny the right of 
interpretation to the church, in order 
to give it to the scholar. And they 
therefore limit the function of interpre- 
tation to that which the scholar can 
reasonably attempt—the discovery of 
the meaning appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances under which the words 
were uttered, 

The theory, as it stands by itself, is 
a plausible hypothesis, much better 
able to bear examination than any 


other theory which Protestants have 
ever put forward. We do not think 
that it will fulfil the hopes of its friends, 
by securing the wished for uniformity 
ofinterpretation. And we cannot help 
thinking that its adherents ought to 
be on their guard against their pecu- 
liar faculty of finding out likenesses in 
dissimilar things, lest they should de- 
ceive themselves by fancying that they 
have secured uniformity when they 
have not. At present, they are rather 
apt to mistake the progeny of their 
neighbors for their own— 
° “simillima proles 
Indiscreta suis gratusque parentibus error.” 

A few years ago, one of them placed 
on record his pious delight at the 
closeness with which Dr. Pusey’s 
theological system resembled that of 
Mr. Jowett. He seemed to think that 
we are all of us getting year by year 
into closer agreement, and that the 
golden mean toward which all are 
gravitating is that hazy creed which 
looms vaguely upon the inner vision 
of Dean Stanley. 





THE SAGACIOUS WIG. 


I, 


A wic may be said to have two 
lives—the one with its own head, the 
other with its adopted head, or rather 
the head which adopts it; it has, there- 
fore, a double chance for wisdom, and 
might be expected to profit accord- 
ingly. Generally speaking, this is the 
case, and wig and wisdom are almost 
synonymous. 

Such wonderful tales had been told 
in a certain shop, by wigs that came 
back to be fixed a little, of the glory 
of their new abodes—wigs shorn from 


the very dregs of the people—from 
heads that had never been combed or 
petted or cared for—from heads house- 
less and hatless, that had been rained 
on and hailed on, and now in their 
second life dwelt in splendor unmiti- 
gated—that their discourses fairly 
curled up tighter every wig in the 
place. The shop had proved but a 
stepping-stone to blissful companion- 
ship with wits and statesmen; they 
reposed on the brows of sages and 
philosophers, shared the applauses of 
the multitude with popular orators, 
listened to the eloquence born of 
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champagne and gaslight, and won 
the smiles and flirted with sweet ladies 
on Turkish divans and velvet fauteuils ; 
all this and more, the wigs who came 
back had to relate. No wonder hopes 
were raised in each that went forth— 
hopes often delusive. 


II. 


If the few hairs which made a kind 
of rim round the head of Martin Try- 
terlittle had chosen to speak when he 
first clapped a wig on his bald crown, 
(bald though not yet old,) they could 
have told a long story, or rather a 
succession of many stories, of hope, 
expectation, and disappointment in the 
three great walks of life—money-mak- 
ing, love-making, and fame-making. 
Striving, ever striving, he hardly 
paused to look back at the profitless 
path he had trodden. The meeting 
accidentally with an old school-chum 
in fine broadcloth, or the ultra urgency 
of his landlady or some other disa- 
greeable creditor, gave him occasional- 
ly more vivid views of things, and at 
such times he indulged in indignant 
and certainly very disrespectful lan- 
guage toward mankind in general and 
some individuals in particular; but 
generally his mood was patient endur- 
ance. 

Success in life was anenigma. There 
was Job Lovemee, who began his 
career by ridiculously marrying a girl 
as poor as himself, and blessed since 
with six children, was getting as rich 
as a nabob; “ while I,” said Martin, 
“ with no such drawbacks, am as poor 
as a church mouse.” 

It was a pleasant bright spring 
morning when Martin Tryterlittle sud- 
denly resolved to turn over a new leaf 
in his book of life and mend its story. 

“ No wonder I cannot succeed,” said 
he; “look at me!” So, as no one was 
by, he looked at himself, bit at a time, 
in the litcle cracked mirror which 


adorned his attic lodging-room. As 
the fortunes of Martin had been gradu- 
ally sinking in the scale of social ex: 
istence, he had physically been rising ; 
that is, from occupying the first floor 
handsomely furnished, as the advertise- 
ment set forth, he had ascended to the 
attic, so nearly unfurnished that a bed, 
a table, a chair, and a broken mirror 
comprised its whole inventory. 

“ Look at me!” said Martin to him- 
self, “ threadbare and bald! No wonder 
I find nothing to do and no one to 
woo, and stay lagging behind in this 
march of mankind! I'll buy a wig 
to-day if I have to sell something to 
pay for it; for every body can see my 
head, but nobody—well, I'll button 
up my coat !” 

It was no one’s business how it was 
accomplished, as Martin truly said, 
but it was done; the wig was bought 
and paid for, and rested now on his 
table in happy anticipation of the 
triumphs of the ensuing day. “ No one 
will know me,” said he. “I hardly 
know myself! O my wig! how happy 
we shall be ; to thee shall I owe friends 
and fortune !” 

It may startle some old-fashioned 
people to hear me assert that there 
was a responsive chord in the wig 
which answered to all this; but those 
familiar with modern metaphysical 
speculations will easily credit it. The 
wig, be it remembered, was once part 
and parcel of a sentient being; nor 
have we any reason to suppose that 
baking and boiling, in the process of 
wig-making, could in any way touch 
the spark immortal and invisible which 
once pervaded it. It is true that 
counter arguments might be advanced, 
and so there is no end to controversy ; 
but there is a shorter way—and hav- 
ing demonstrated how the thing might 
have been, we are satisfied to believe 
that so it was. Martin felt that his 
wig understood him. He was no 
longer alone in the world ; companion- 
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ship is something even with a wig, 
and he realized it as he laid his pur- 
chase carefully on the table and betook 
himself to his bed. 

It was a long night; but day dawn- 
ed at last, and, in the mean time, the 
whole future had been mapped out in 
the mind of Martin Tryterlittle. He 
rose early, made a careful toilette of 
such materials as were to be had, and 
sallied forth in thoughtful mood. 

“ Fame, wealth, love’””—he conned 
thein over in the order of valuation. 
“Fame (said he) I must first secure, 
and then I can command my own 
price in every thing else. Wealth 
will follow; and as for love, I need 
not go after that. Lord! there is no 
end to the love that comes tumbling 
in upon fame and money !” 

C'est ie premier pas qui coute—the 
problem was, how to be famous. There 
was a military and a civil career. There 
was invention in all the arts subser- 
vient to human needs. Could any 
wheels anywhere be made to go fas- 
ter or smoother or with less smashing 
up? Well, as far as he saw, every 
thing was as good as it could be. 
Literature ? Ah! that is a long track ; 
besides, publishers are “lions in the 
way "—they cannot or will not al- 
ways appreciate merit; fame seldom 
comes to the scribe till after he is be- 
yond the reach of earthly pain or 
blame. “No,” said Martin, “I must 
be famous living; what matters it 
after one is dead ?” 

“What is all this jabber about ?” 
thought the wig; “surely my master 
has so many ways before him he can- 
not tell which to choose; but so 
jauntily I sit on his brow, he cannot 
fail of success whichever he takes.” 

This cogitating mood brought them 
step by step toa corner—one of those 
corners peculiar to great cities ; where, 
while down one wide avenue the 
mighty human tide goes rushing and 
roaring, the narrow side street, like a 
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little sluggish stream with scarce a 
perceptible ripple, joins it and empties 
its trifle into it. At this moment the 
usual tide in the great thoroughfare 
was swollen to a torrent; in plain 
words, at the corner Martin encoun- 
tered a mighty mob. Hark! what a 
rabble shout! pell-mell—something 
hadhappened. Somebody had sinned, 
and very vindictive seemed the suffer- 
ers. Martin was caught in the cur- 
rent and twirled into their midst. 
Then was heard, “Oh! the man had 
a wig on !”—“ wig !” “ man!” “ man!” 
“wig !”. It went from mouth to mouth. 
Well, here was a man with a wig on in 
their midst ; this must behe. The logic 
was conclusive; so Martin was seized 
and hurried along. 

“ What have I done ?” cried he. 

“Oh! yes, you know what you’ve 
done; and we know what you’ve 
done,” shouted a dozen tongues. So, 
pinioned close, he was borne onward 
to the halls of justice, or injustice, as 
the case might be. 

“Well, well !” thought the wig ; “ I 
little expected to get in such a fix with 
my gentleman, or I should have 
clinched his bald pate till he would 
have been glad to leave me for some 
other customer. It is disgraceful!” 

“Tt’s villainous! it’s outrageous!” 
roared Martin, 

“ Shut up !” said a looker-on. 

Now came a medley of questions: 
and cross-questions, and ejaculations, 
and assertions, and _ confirmations,. 
and contradictions, and, in short,. 
the usual path of law and order was 
trodden over, till they settled down 
to unanimity on one point: the evil! 
deed, whatever it was, (and very few 
seemed to know exactly what it was,); 
had been done by a man in a wig; 
but then it was a yellow-white, frowsy, 
sunburnt sort of a wig. Who could 
ever suspect that mass of dark, glossy 
curls of concealing a rogue? No one. 
So Martin was dismissed with the 
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galling consciousness that for the 
great wrong done him there was 
no redress. A’ great wrong, too, he 
felt it; for what was he henceforth ? 
Why, the very boys in the street would 
point to him as “the one wot was 
took up.” He shrank from being 
seen; he had been too famous al- 
ready. 

He turned his steps homeward to 
collect his thoughts and rearrange his 
dress. 


“This comes of a wig,” said he; 


“a wig is deception, deception is ras- 
cality. A man guilty of one decep- 
tion must not take it in dudgeon that 
he is suspected of another. I scorn 
fame! I go formoney; and money 
shall make me famous. I began at 
the wrong end.” 

“ Yes,” (chimed in the wig,) “ we'll 
be rich and loved; and the rest is all 
bosh.” 

It took Martin Tryterlittle a long 
time to put himself again in presen- 
table order; one more such adven- 
ture, and he would be obliged to cease 
intercourse with that portion of crea- 
tion who walk in sunlight, and join 
the human owls who, from choice or 
necessity, fly only by night. Their 
ways are not so widely different as 
a casual observer might suppose. 
Money is dear to both, and both are 
fond of taking short roads to it. Only 
in one thing they differ vastly—the 
day-worker sighs and seeks for noto- 
riety, and often fails to obtain it ; the 
night-prowlers have it thrust upon 
them, though they shun it. Martin 
had shared their hapless luck, and his 
ideas were changed; henceforth he 
scorned fame in all its phases, and 
exalted that other idol—money. 


III. 
A second time day-dawn called up 


Martin and his wig for new projects. 
It was a glorious morning. ‘There 
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was something exhilarating in that 
yellow flood of light which promised 
success. It was so cosmopolitan— 
that sunlight! It gave to all things 
such a gloss of delicate beauty. First, 
it just touched with gold the spires, 
and tallest trees and chimney-tops ; 
then it slid down the house-side to 
peep in my lady’s chamber; then it 
poured a glow all over the pavement, 
and made merry and warm all the 
little things, animate and inanimate, 
which but for that would have been 
dark and cold. Into this atmosphere 
of joyousness walked forth now Mar- 
tin Tryterlittle to find something to 
do, some fellow-creature with a want 
unfilled. 

It is surprising that any one ever 
begins to do any thing in this world, 
where every avenue to success is 
crowded, every necessity supplied, and 
every evil surrounded by a belt of an- 
tidotes ; it takes immense penetration 
to discover where there is left any 
thing to be done. 

“JT must find a want,” said he. 
And he turned to that dragon ever 
watchful of human interests—a news- 
paper. The wanted there were many 
—workers for metals, accountants 
for wealth, delvers for the riches of 
earth; but all these anticipated a 
certain previous training. Wanted, a 
teacher. “That’s it,” said Martin. 
“T think I am fitted for that.” So he 
moved on to the field of action—the 
institute. 

The building was easily found—a 
large brick pile surrounded by grass, 
or rather, what would have been grass 
had juvenile footsteps permitted. To 
point the searcher for knowledge to 
the proper entrance, its name was dis- 
played there in conspicuous letters. 

The master was not so accessible ; 
and he sat a long time in the parlor 
with several other visitors, and listen- 
ed to the tinkling of sundry little bells, 
and saw passing in the distance sun- 
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dry little processions armed with 
books and slates, until they were all 
properly impressed with an idea of 
the extent of the establishment and 
the awful responsibility of conducting 
it. At length, slowly and with dig- 
nity, entered Mr. Pushem. 

“A teacher, you want ?” modestly 
inquired Martin. 

“Yes, sir,” was the laconic reply ; 
and a little silence ensued. 

“For what, sir?” again modestly 
asked Martin. 

“Well, sir, for several things; in 
fact, sir, for most any thing.” 

So, as Martin announced himself 
au fait on all subjects, and the sala- 
ry, without decided specification, 
was declared by the dignified princi- 
pal to be unquestionably liberal, and 
the duties could not well be defined 
until he entered upon them ; and as the 
only positive point was that he was 
to be niggard never in either time or 
labor, for the reason that time and 
labor were dust in the balance com- 
pared with the progress of immor- 
tal minds, the applicant was regu- 
larly enlisted under the banner of 
the InstiruTE. He was to pay his 
board and lodging of course, said Mr. 
Pushem ; and, of course, Martin did 
not expect to board and lodge with- 
out pay, though he had some re- 
membrance of having done so oc- 
casionally; and so the matter was 
settled, and he returned home. 

It took him small time to pack his 
bundle. His trunk had been detain- 
ed a long time ago by a savage old 
dame for rent; and, knowing that the 
saine gulf yawned ever for all succeed- 
ing trunks, he had never replaced it. 
So, packing his little bundle, I say, 
and leaving a kind message for his 
landlady with a fellow-lodger, to the 
purport that he would come back and 
pay her as soon as he could, he van- 
ished from his old abode as effectual- 
ly asif he had gone to another planet. 


Loving parents tell us there is no- 
thing so delightful as watching the 
daily progress of children in learning 
the alphabet of life. Not that villain- 
ous regiment called A B C, which 
merits execration as the first herald of 
toil and sorrow to the infantile heart, 
but that beautiful alphabet of rosy 
hues and rainbow colors, stamped on 
leaf, and flower, and fruit, and wave, 
and hill-side, and which, in conning 
over, the little eye learns to see, and 
the ear to hear; andthe touch refines 
itself, and fragrance grows to be an 
idea ; and the little gourmand makes 
its first essay in luxurious living on 
peaches and berries. Every little in- 
cident here is delightful. But not so 
pleasant is it to note the later wander- 
ings of human beings in quest of that 
vague thing—a Ziving. ‘The traveller 
on the highway of life has grown wea- 
ry now, and stumbles and plunges 
ankle-deep in all things disagreeable. 
He has heard the bird of promise 
sing so falsely, he knows how little the 
song is worth—he has grown sad 
while growing wise; and thus plod- 
ded on Martin Tryterlittle. 

Some months had passed now since 
the roof of the institute first sheltered 
him; and the bread and bones and 
watery tea of the institute first nou- 
rished him; and the boys harassed 
him, and made fun of him ; and twig- 
ged his wig, and put nettles in his 
bed in more than a metaphorical 
sense. His master had kept him like 
a toad under a harrow, (to use an in- 
elegant but expressive’ prhase,) always 
doing, never done; the salary was yet 
unsettled, and the duties undefined, 
when one night the wig claimed a 
hearing. 

“JT am growing shabby,” said the 
wig, “and you are no richer.” 

Not that these words were uttered 
in an audible tone, but the thought 
passed to Martin and was compre- 
hended. 
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“You are growing shabby,” sighed 
Martin, ruthfully gazing, “and I am 
no richer.” 

“© master mine!” quoth the wig, 
“do you see how you are walking 
on? You are growing poorer, not rich- 
er! What is to you all the glory of 
this concern, when you own not even 
a nail in the wall? You are just the 
stone they step on who mount up 
over you. What do you get for it? 
O master mine! you are an ass to 
stay !” 

Martin was not inaccessible to rea- 
son; he was impressed daily more 
and more with the good sense of his 
old friend Horace, 


“ Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algA est.”* 


His rusty garments and diminish- 
ed bundle told him that the wig spoke 
truth, and he prepared, not for a he- 
gira, but for an official resignation. 
It took no long time for this, and his 
little hard bed in its windy corner 
was left empty the very next night. 
The boys felt that a great source ot 
amusement had departed, and sincere- 
ly regretted his loss ; and Mr. Pushem, 
after due astonishment at such blind- 
ness to advantages, disbursed to him 
the smallest possible sum as balance 
due, and advertised for another teach- 
er. 
O gold, gold! Slave of the dark and 
dirty mine / what need to record how of- 
ten thou didst beckon on luckless Ma- 
tin Tryterlittle, only to flit from him 
furtherthanever? What matters how 
he slept in back offices and front base- 
ments, dreaming of mines somewhere 
at the antipodes, of which he was to 
have such‘a glittering slice—or of 
lovely landscapes away off in the vast 
wilderness of which he would one day 
be landed proprietor ?—that is, as soon 
as he could. persuade certain people 
into certain projects which seemed in 
theory mighty attractive, but proved 


* Hor. Bk. ii. Sat. 5. Both birth and virtue, with- 
out maney, are more worthless than seaweed. 


in practice to have no attractions 
whatever—suffice to say that at last, 
quite desponding, he invested most 
part of his few remaining coin in the 
prepayment of an attic, and seated 
himself sadly at its window. 

“T shall never be rich,” quoth he; 
“fame and fortune !—well, let them 
go.” His heart threw a sigh to the 
other one of the trio, and the wig took 
it up. “I was born for love,” said the 
wig ; “the first sweet words I remem- 
ber came from the rosy lips of our pretty 
shop-girl, What a love of a wig / Ihave 
never yet had a fair chance in life. 
What care those bankers and old mo- 
ney-scrapers for good looks ? They are 
all gray and bald and wrinkled before 
their time. Put me on my own field, 
master, and sEE what / can do!” 

Perhaps this prompted Martin to 
lean further out of his window, and 
thus give his wig the full benefit of 
sunlight and the chance of making 
acquaintances ; at least he did so; and 
doing so, he glanced across the street to 
a window nearly as high as his own, and 
saw there—what? Why, two bright 
eyes looking intently at him! He drew 
back; for Martin was diffident with 
the fair sex, and being, besides, innate- 
ly a gentleman, it did not occur to 
him to embarrass the damsel with a 
rude stare. So he retreated; and the 
bright eyes also retreated and what 
was worse than all, a little, plump, 
white hand came out and closed the 
shutters. 

Nothing more was seen all day; 
but he had ample occupation in con- 
jecturing who it could be. No toil-worn 
seamstress ever had such a laughing 
glance and such a plump little hand; 
no, it was evidently a maiden quite 
above care for the morrow. Most 
anxiously he awaited the following 
morning, when about the same hour— 
that is, early day—could he believe his 
senses ?—again the shutter was open- 
ed, and the bright eyes glanced up at 
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him as if they tooremembered. The 
little fairy was evidently a household 
fairy engaged in some fairy-like duties 
about the chamber, and ever and anon, 
as these brought her near the window, 
she glanced up at Martin. 

That any loving and lovable wo- 
man should bestow a thought on Aim 
was a leaf of paradise painted in 
dreams sometimes on the far-off days 
to come, when he should be rich and 
renowned ; but that such bright, hap- 
py eyes should seek and rest on poor 
Martin Tryterlittle was hardly credi- 
ble ; as soon would he have expected 
Luna to step down from her orbit, 
peep into his attic, and say, “Good 
evening to you, Martin;” but so it 
was. 

“Tt is my doing,” said the wig; 
“ all mine!” 

One day was the story of the next, 
and the next, and several more be- 
yond. It is surprising how much 
may be learned of the inhabitants of 
a house from its exterior. As the be- 
atific vision lasted but a short time 
each morning, a long day and night 
was left him to study its surroundings, 
and in a brief space of time he read 
the whole plain as a book. It was a 
handsome mansion, and a private one. 
There was a sensible housekeeping 
mistress there; for the railings were 
black and the knocker bright, and the 
steps were clean and the housemaids 
tidy; even the pavements were a pat- 
tern to the neighbors. There were 
order and industry throughout the 
establishment, evidently. All this and 
more besides he deciphered by pro- 
cesses whose intricate premises laugh- 
ed to scorn quadratic equations, and 
yet he was never tired. 

Martin had done, here and there 
and everywhere in his lifetime, a 
deal more head-work than he had 
ever been paid for, rather by compul- 
sion; but now he labored con amore 
on the loveliest subject life affords ; 
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and so far from wearying him, his wits 
grew brighter, his ideas received a 
new impetus, and, strange to say, the 
beneficial influence extended to his 
purse. 

“T must have some honest occu- 
pation now,” cried he; “ it will never 
do to introduce myself as lounger in 
an attic window!” Yes! he really 
dreamed of an introduction. 

“ Let me see,” (and he picked up 
his old dragon friend the newspaper ;) 
“wants, wants—small salary, etc. ; 
well, I will try.” So he speedily bar- 
gained himself away to—no matter 
what, so it was honest, and went to 
work with a good-will. 

It was pleasant, too, (strange he 
had never thought of it before ;) it 
was pleasant to have a defined place 
among his fellow-mortals, and to feel 
that he could not now, as heretofore, 
be blown away on some windy day, 
and no one miss him. 

Great changes are not wrought in 
a day. It took him some time to 
straighten out his line of existence 
and untie all the knots he had always 
been tying in it; to settle up scores 
with the past, and open accounts with 
the future—but it was all accomplish- 
ed; and see now the life of Martin 
Tryterlittle. 

He rose betimes, drank an elixir 
from those bright eyes perfectly in- 
toxicating, and speeded to business. 
At eventide — where think you he 
spent his evenings? Why, in the 
back-parlor of that same handsome 
mansion, with little household fairy at 
his side, and papa smiling approval. 
He was no longer threadbare and 
shabby, and the only bit of deception 
about him—his wig—had been long 
ago confessed and forgiven. 

“I’m a deal better than any hair 
that ever grew on any man’s head,” 
said the wig; “for if you live to be a 
hundred years old, I shall never be 
bald or gray.” 
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“You will never be bald or gray,” 
said Martin. 

“Tt will never be bald or gray,” 
laughed the little fairy. 

On a certain evening about a year 
after this, Martin and his wig sat down 
for the last time to their dual converse; 
the next day a little lady was to be 
admitted, and the partnership would 
be a trio. Martin reclined on a sofa 
in his own domicil this night, and 
looked on a soft, bright carpet. His 
purse had filled up; nor was he un- 
known to fame—at least to a holy 
fame born of benevolence, which in 
after years lighted up many a desolat- 
ed heart and hearth, and carved his 
name onstructures where the homeless 
were sheltered and the hungry fed. 


“ Master mine,” said the wig, “ we 
mistook our track. Human life was 
not bestowed for the hoarding up of 
money—or men would have been all 
born with pockets; nor yet for a chase 
after fame. There are innate, loftier, 
and purer aspirations to be satisfied— 
the living soul craves something to 
love, and craves to be loved; and like 
sunshine to earth, that brings forth gol- 
den grain and sweet flowers, so pure 
love, the household sunshine, calls out 
wealth of thought and energy of ac- 
tion; and so comes fame, and so 
comes money !” 

“Just so,” said Martin; “you talk 
like a book !” 





THE POPE AND THE 


As the reader will have seen in our 
previous article, it became necessary to 
interrogate history at some length in 
order to elucidate and substantiate 
our arguments on the two points we 
have already set forth, namely, the 
real purpose of anus, and the or- 
thodoxy which the authors of this 
work profess. We have thus prepar- 
ed the way for our examination of the 
historical and cytical parts of Fanus, 
for which he has found so many ar- 
dent admirers who would assign him 
a “position in the very front rank of 
science.” 

Fanus is principally hailed as a 
work of history, and as such, makes 
by no means ordinary or modest pre- 
tensions. That promiscuous array of 
matter presented to the reader in the 
third chapter, subdivided into thirty- 


COUNCIL, BY JANUS. 


II. 


three paragraphs with those numer- 
ous references to “ original authorities,” 
has dazzled so many eyes and over- 
powered so many minds, that they 
could not “help feeling convinced of 
its veracity.” He has been held up as 
a “thorough Catholic” and a “learn- 
ed canonist,” and whether or not by 
any legitimate and scientific criterion 
Yanus merits these encomiums, the 
reader can infer from the unexcep- 
tionable authorities we have advanced. 

We now ask the simple question, 
Has Yanus shown himself to be “a 
faithful and discriminating historian ” ? 
Having alrezdy appealed to the ver- 
dict of history on points of the very 
first importance, we may confine our- 
selves exclusively to the historical 
merits of Yanus’s work. It cannot 
be expected that, within the space al- 
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lowed to such an examination, we can 
touch upon every point; yet we trust 
to be able to make such selections as 
will be sufficient to clear up the most 
important historical questions upon 
which anus himself lays most stress. 
The following extract gives the key 
to the historical edifice of Fanus : 


In this book the first attempt has been 
made to give a history of the hypothesis of 
papal infallibility, from its first beginnings 
to the end of the sixteenth century, when it 
appears in its complete form.” (P. 24.) 

To take away all historical basis 
from “ultramontanism,” the authors 
go over the whole field of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and particularly the lives, 
both private and public, of the popes, 
together with their acts of administra- 
tion, whether referring to the religi- 
ous or civil government ; in short, any 
thing and every thing is gathered “to 
bring forward a very dark side of the 
history of the papacy.” The authors 
pledge themselves to oppose what 
they term the “ ultramontane scheme,” 
to which they will never submit, and 
hence their appeal to history, which 
should show that, since the ninth cen- 
tury, the constitution of the church 
has undergone a transformation nei- 
ther sound nor natural, because in con- 
tradiction with that of the “ancient 
church.” But the question which 
naturally suggests itself is, Who is re- 
sponsible for this movement in the 
church, “ preparing, like an advancing 
flood-tide, to take possession of its 
whole organic life”? A “powerful 
party which, in ignorance of past his- 
tory or by deliberately falsifying it,” 
is now about to complete its system 
and surround itself with an “impreg- 
nable bulwark,” by the doctrine of in- 
fallibility. ‘To ward off so fatal a ca- 
tastrophe, ¥anus enters this protest, 
based on history. 


** Only when a universal conflagration of 
libraries had destroyed all historical docu- 
ments, when easterns and westerns knew 


no more of their own early history than the 
Maories in New Zealand know of theirs now, 
and when, by a miracle, great nations had 
abjured their whole intellectual character and 
habits of thought, then, and not till then, 
would such a submission be possible.” (P. 
26.) 

We have thus fairly stated the whole 
issue. True enough, the ultramontanes 
were not wise when they did not give 
over to the flames all libraries, with 
the exception of the Isidorian decre- 
tals, as the Mohammedans are known 
to have done with the library of Al- 
exandria. Yet we are happy to say 
that such an expedient measure has 
not been resorted to, being thereby 
enabled to trace the truth or falsehood 
of this “ mighty programme ” of ultra- 
montanism which anus is pleased to 
honor with the name of “ Papalism.” 

We can easily dispense with the 
alleged historical misconceptions of 
the middle ages, and draw upon the 
very same historical documents with 
which anus so confidently proclaims 
his victory. Attention has already 
been directed to the peculiar mode of 
warfare pursued by Fanus, namely, to 
its purely negative and destructive 
character. The third chapter bears 
the title of “ Papal Infallibility,” (pp. 31 
—346,) and hence we are led to expect 
a clear, authentic, and fair exposition 
of the doctrine in question, and then 
all other arguments which, either from 
scripture and patristic authority or 
from history, could be brought to bear 
against such a doctrine. No reason- 
able man, much less a theologian, could 
object to such a mode of proceeding. 
The authors of Yanus, wishing to cede 
to none in their loyal devotion to 
Catholic truth, could make ample use 
of that liberty of scientific discussion 
and historical investigation for or 
against the question of infallibility, 
and no charge of “ radical aversion,” as 
they seemed to apprehend, could be 
brought against their work. 

Since Fanus openly avows his pur- 
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pose of disproving the doctrine of in- 
fallibility, why does he not give such 
an explanation of it as is taught by 
its most able and acknowledged de- 
fenders? What right has he to 
produce a version of it to suit his 
own fancy? Why bring up argu- 
ments militating, indeed, against his 
own theory, but in nowise conclusive 
against the doctrine as laid down by 
its own exponents? That it may not 
appear as if we made unfounded 
charges against anus, we will subjoin 
his own definition and development 
of the doctrine he sees fit to attack: 


“When we speak of the church, we mean 
the pope, says the Jesuit Gretser. Taken 
by itself as the community of believers, clergy 
and bishops, the church, according to Car- 
dinal Cajetan, is the slave of the pope.” 
(P. 31.) 

Apparently, ourauthors would make 
this the ultramontanist tenet: hence- 
forward the “ /église c'est moi” would 
be the genuine expression of papal 
infallibility. We know of no theolo- 
gian who sustains any such thesis as 
the above, and we had expected a 
reference to the authorities quoted; 
but none is given, and we little heed 
the utterances attributed to them. 
Nothing, indeed, is easier than to place 
a question in a false point of view, 
either by exaggeration or misrepre- 
sentation, in order to make it appear 
ludicrous and absurd. 


“Tt is a fundamental principle of the 
ultramontane view that, when we speak of 
the church, its rights and its action, we always 
mean the pope, and the pope only.”” (P. 31.) 


There is no treatise on the church 
in which any such definition is to be 
found, or any author who declares the 
pope alone to be the church, in any 
possible sense or conception. Sanus 
delights to cite Bellarmine as one 
of such ultramontane view. Now, 
we confidently assert that nowhere 
in his elaborate treatises on the 


Roman Pontiff or the Church Militant 
any similar definition to the one al- 
leged can be found. Who is there 
who does not know that clear and 
concise notion given by Bellarmine, in 
which he has been followed by all 
standard works? For he says, 


** Nostra autem sententia est, Ecclesiam 
unam et veram esse coetum hominum ejusdem 
Christiane fidei professione, et eorundem 
sacramentorum communione colligatum sub 
regimine legitumorum pastorum ac precipue 
unius Christi in terris Vicarii Romani Ponti- 
ficis.’’* 

** Our doctrine is, that the one true church 
is that society of men which is bound to- 
gether by the profession of the same Chris- 
tian faith under the government of their law- 
ful pastors, and especially of one vicar of 
Christ on the earth, the Roman pontiff.” 


The following passages would ex- 
hibit the ultramontane doctrine of 
infallibility and its consequences : 


**God has gone to sleep, because in his 
place his ever-wakeful and infallible vicar on 
earth rules, as lord of the world, and dispen- 
ser of grace and punishment.”” (P. 32.) 

‘‘The inevitable result of the principle 
would speedily bring us to this point, that 
the essence of infallibility consists in the 
pope’s signature to a decree hastily drawn 
up by a congregation or a single theologian.” 
(Preface, xxv.) 

** Rome is an ecclesiastical address and 
inquiry-office, or rather, a standing oracle, 
which can give at once an infallible solution 
of every doubt, speculative and practical. . . 
With ultramontanes, the authority of Rome, 
and the typical example of Roman morals 
and customs, are the embodiment of the 
moral and ecclesiastical law.” (P. 35.) 

‘* What is called Catholicity can only be 
attained in the eyes of the court of Rome, 
by every one translating himself and his 
ideas, on every subject that has any connec- 
tion with religion, into Italian.” (P. 37.) 

‘*Infallibility is a principle which will ex- 
tend its dominion over men’s minds more 
and more, till it has coerced them into sub- 
jection to every papal pronouncement in 
matters of religion, morals, politics, and 
social science.” 

** Every pope, however ignorant of theolo- 
gy, will be free to make what use he likes 
of his power of dogmatic creativeness, and to 


* De Eccl. Milit, \ib. iii. cap. 2. 
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erect his own,thoughts into the common be- 
lief, binding on the whole church.” (P. 39.) 

‘*A papal decision, itself the result of a 
direct divine inspiration.” 

‘*Every other authority will pale beside 
the living oracle of the Tiber, which speaks 
with plenary inspiration.” 

‘*What use in tedious investigation of 
Scripture, what use in wasting time on the 
difficult study of tradition, which requires so 
many kinds of preliminary knowledge, when 
a single utterance of the infallible pope... . 
and a telegraphic message becomes an 
axiom and article of faith?” (P. 40.) 

** And how will it be in the future ?”’ asks 
Janus ; ‘*the rabbis say, on every apostro- 
phe in the Bible hang whole mountains of 
hidden sense, and this will apply equally to 
papal bulls.” (P. 41.) 

We have been rather copious in our 
extracts from anus in order to give 
him a fair hearing. ‘The question 
which first presents itself to a candid 
mind is, Has Yanus given a just and 
authentic explanation of the doctrine 
of infallibility? We answer most 
emphatically, No! Never has a doc- 
trine been more unfairly represented 
than this “ultramontane” one by 
our authors. No one will choose to 
call it fair and equitable to disfigure 
and distort in divers ways the doctrine 
of an opponent, how much soever it 
may be against our own convictions. 
Those who make parade of their 
“scientific criticism” can least resort 
to such tactics with a view to seek 
popularity and win the smiles of the 
uninformed and ignorant among their 
readers, as the authors of Yanus have 
done. Who would fain recognize this 
doctrine under the colors and shades 
of this portrait sketched by Yanus ? 
Bellarmine is the great champion of 
infallibility. (P. 318.) Yet, nowhere 
does this eminent divine teach that a 
papal decision is the result of divine 
inspiration, nor does he attribute to 
the pope any power of dogmatic crea- 
tiveness—much less that he can erect 
his own thoughts into universal belief 
binding the church. “The sovereign 


pontiff,” says Bellarmine,* “when he 
teaches the universal church, cannot 
err either in his decrees of faith or in 
moral precepts which are binding on 
the whole church, and in such things 
as are necessary to salvation and in 
themselves, that is, essentially good or 
evil.” Another authority well known 
has the following clear exfosé of this 
question: “The subject-matter of 
such irreformable judgments of the 
sovereign pontiff is limited to ques- 
tions of dogmatic and moral import. 
We distinguish a two-fold character 
inthe pope, namely, considering him 
as a private individual or doctor priva- 
tus, and by virtue of his office as chief 
pastor and as the universal doctor 
and teacher of all the faithful, ap- 
pointed by Christ. The pope is con- 
sidered as universal teacher when, 
using his public authority as the su- 
preme guide of the church, (supremus 
ecclesia magister,) he proposes some- 
thing to the whole church, obliging 
all the faithful under anathema, or 
pain of heresy, to believe the article 
thus proposed with internal assent and 
divine faith, The pope when teach- 
ing under these conditions is said to 
speak ex cathedra. We do not here 
speak of the pope as an individual 
teacher, (doctor privatus,) since every 
one agrees on this, that the pope, just 
as well as other men, is liable to err, 
and his judgment may be reversed.t 

Now, ¥anus does away with this 
distinction by comparing it to “ wood- 
en iron” invented merely as an expe- 
dient hypothesis, whereas all theolo- 
gians of repute agree on this differ- 
ence, as well as on the essential con- 
ditions of the ex cathedra decisions. 
If there be some difficulties and minor 
differences among theologians on pa- 
pal decrees, this by no means affects 
the value of this important and neces- 

* De Rom. Pontif. lib. iii. eapp. 2, 3, 5- 


+ Theol. Wirceburg. tom. i. De Princip, Direct, 
1. 190. 
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sary distinction itself. Even the de- 
crees of an cecumenical council may 
give rise to similar differences among 
theologians. It is nothing less than 
a falsehood on the part of Fanus that 
the cause of this inerrancy claimed 
for the pope as universal teacher is 
due to direct divine and plenary in- 
spiration. All theologians are unani- 
mous in asserting merely a divine as- 
sistance to guard against error, just as 
the church herself is divinely guided 
by the Holy Spirit, promised by Christ 
to reside with her for ever. There can- 
not be any necessity for substituting 
inspiration or a new revelation, since 
the infallible magisterium in the church 
is exercised in the two-fold duty of 
teaching and preserving all those 
truths which she has received as a sa- 
cred deposit from her divine Founder. 
Moreover, it is supposed that the pope 
when issuing such decrees to the uni- 
versal church, binding all the faithful, 
proceeds with that caution and pru- 
dence which such weighty acts de- 
mand, that he has full liberty to assure 
himself of all human counsel and hu- 
man means to find the true and ge- 
nuine sense of Scripture and tradition. 
Alluding, therefore, to zgnorant popes 
making use of their power of dogma- 
tic creativeness and erecting their 
“own thoughts” into dogmas of faith, 
is an appeal to prejudice and common- 
place mockery wholly unworthy of 
writers who would be admired for 
their calm and dignified scientific la- 
bors. Other opponents of papal in- 
fallibility have never gainsaid that 
at least this doctrine has always found 
many and able adherents, who have 
advanced strong arguments claiming 
the serious consideration of every 
theologian and thinking Christian, and 
therefore recommended by most re- 
spectable authority. But Yanus comes 
forward to stamp this “ ultramontane 
doctrine ” with the stigma of absur- 
dity and ridicule, and declares its ad- 


vocates to be miserable sycophants, 
devoid of all learning or honesty of 
intention. (P. 320.) 

The references we have given ex- 
hibit the doctrine of infallibility in 
such colors as scarcely to be recog- 
nized, and all advocates of the doc- 
trine will repudiate such an unfair and 
arbitrary statement. The cunning in- 
sinuation that infallibility invests the 
popes with personal sanctity and in- 
tegrity of morals, is no less captious 
and shallow. ‘Towhat purpose those 
tirades on the private lives of the 
popes, or the extravagances of the Cu- 
via, and the administrative measures 
of the civil government, etc. ? The sup- 
position as though the whole church, 
that is, all the faithful, would have to 
accept falsehood for truth, vice for 
virtue, is a play of Yanus’s imagina- 
tion. For those who uphold papal 
infallibility exclude the possibility of 
such an issue on account of the inti- 
mate union necessarily existing be- 
tween the church and its spiritual 
head. According to the promises of 
Christ, that union—eminently one of 
faith—will never be severed, since 
Christ himself commanded this obe- 
dience of the flock to Peter and his 
successors. It cannot for a moment 
be supposed that the wise Lord of 
his vineyard sanctioned an obligation 
to accept falsehood for truth, or vice 
for virtue. ‘The infallible magisterium 
of the church would be fatally com- 
promised if the faithful were com- 
manded by lawful authority to give 
interior assent to a false doctrine. 
So much for the intrinsic falsehood 
of the hypothesis of ¥anus. Yet he 
attempts to surround it with an autho- 
ritative garb by citing Bellarmine as 
maintaining “ that if the pope were to 
err by prescribing sins and forbidding 
virtues, the church would be bound to 
consider sins good and virtues evil, 
unless she chose to sin against con- 
science.” (P. 318.) 
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Who does not at once see this ter- 
rible alternative by which Yanus tri- 
umphantly proves from the author 
quoted “that whatever doctrine it 
pleases the pope to prescribe, the 
church must receive”? Having the 
work of Bellarmine before our eyes, 
with the above passage in the con- 
text, we were greatly amazed, to say 
the least, to see how the entire pro- 
position conveys just the very oppo- 
site meaning of what Yanus would 
induce his readers to believe. Here 
is the argument in question: 

‘‘The pope cannot err in teaching doc- 
trines of faith, nor is he liable to err in giv- 
ing moral precepts binding the whole church 
in matters of essential good and evil. For 
if this were the case, that is, if the pope err- 
ed in matters of essential good or evil, he 
would necessarily err also in faith; for Ca- 
tholic faith teaches that every virtue is good 
and every viceevil. Now, if the pope erred 
by commanding vices or prohibiting virtues, 
the church would be bound to believe vices 
good and virtues evil, unless she chose to 
sin against conscience.” * 

Bellarmine’s meaning evidently is 
that such an issue becomes impossi- 
ble. This veductio ad absurdum, or 
showing to what contradiction a de- 
nial of his thesis would lead, has been 
exhibited by our authors as a dona 
fide tenet of Bellarmine! The pas- 
sage itself is Aart/y transcribed with 
minute reference, so that it is beyond 
the courtesy of even a mild critique 
to exonerate Yanus from the charge 
of deliberate dishonesty in this in- 
stance. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves 
to a critical examination of a doctrine 
against which anus directs his as- 
saults. In the first place, we submit- 
ted his version of the same, and after- 
ward the authentic explanation by 
those whom our authors acknowledge 
to be its most able exponents. The 
inevitable conclusion which forces it- 
self on every mind is, that Fanus has 

* De Rom. Pontif. lib. iv. cap. 5. edit. Venet. 1 vol. 
P- 779- 


developed the doctrine of infallibili- 
ty to suit his own fancy, and conse- 
quently the arguments he brings for- 
ward, supposing them true for discus- 
sion’s sake, would indeed undermine 
the position assumed by himself, but 
in no way affect the genuine one 
propounded by his opponents. In 
order to make good his arguments 
from church history and canonical 
sources againstthe stand-point taken 
by the acknowledged advocates of 
infallibility, these three conditions must 
be verified, rst. That the pope acted 
in his capacity of universal teacher, 
using his public authority as supreme 
head of the church; 2d. That his 
judgments appertain to matters of 
doctrinal belief and moral law neces- 
sary to salvation. 3. That he proposes 
such things to the faithful, under pain 
of heresy, to be believed with interior 
assent as of divine faith, that is, a re- 
vealed truth. There is the simple issue 
between anus and his adversaries. 
Has he advanced one single decree 
of any pope, invested with these essen- 
tial conditions, obliging to believe false- 
hood and heresy or commanding to 
commit an evil and absolutely vicious 
action under the name of virtue? 
We doubt whether any candid and 
discriminating historian will maintain 
that anus has accomplished any 
such task. However, that the reader 
may not suspect us of narrowing the 
domain of papal infallibility, we will 
quote a passage from an able and 
warm adherent of this doctrine, whose 
writings are well known as by no 
means liable to any suspicion of un- 
der-statement : 


“In the case of any given document, we 
have to consider, from the context and cir- 
cumstances, which portion of it expresses such 
doctrine ; for many statements, even doctri- 
nal, may be introduced, not as authorita- 
tive determinations, but in the way of argu- 
ment and illustration. Many papal pro- 
nouncements, though they may introduce 
doctrinal reasons, yet are not doctrinal pro- 
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nouncements at all, but disciplinary enact- 
ments; the pope’s immediate end in issuing 
them is, not that certain things may be be- 
lieved, but that certain things may be done. 
If the doctrinal reasons, even for a doctrinal 
declaration, are not infallible, much less can 
infallibility be claimed for the doctrinal rea- 
sons of a disciplinarian enactment. Then 
again, the pope may give some doctrinal de- 
cision as head of the church, and yet not as 
universal teacher. Some individual may ask 
at his hands, and receive, -practical direction 
on the doctrine to be followed in a particu- 
lar case, while yet the pope has no thought 
whatever of determining the question for the 
whole church and for all time. Much less, 
as Benedict XIV. remarks, does the fact of 
his acting officially on some moral opinion 
fix on it the seal of infallibility as certainly 
true. Nor, lastly, can any conclusive infe- 
rence be drawn in favor of some doctrinal 
practice, from the fact of its not having been 
censured or prohibited. The pontiff of the 
day, whether from intellectual or moral de- 
fect, may even omit censures and prohibi- 
tions which are greatly desirable in the 
church’s interest, or enact laws of an unwise 
and prejudicial character.” * 


As we have already insinuated, 
Fanus makes this infallibility extend 
to the private conduct of the popes, 
to their particular sayings and to all 
other things which were merely pre- 
liminary steps to their official mea- 
sures. Now, it is certain, as is fre- 
quently urged by ultramontanes, that 
the pope, in becoming pope, does not 
cease to be a man, and to have his 
own private opinions, and not being 
infallible in these, by the very force 
of terms, they may be erroneous. 

What we might thus far have con- 
ceded to Fanus without great injury 
to the doctrine he opposes, we now 
proceed to question, and examine this 
“history of the hypothesis of papal 
infallibility, from its first beginnings 
to the end of the sixteenth century.” 


* The Authority of Doctrinal Decisions. By Dr, 
Ward. Pp. 50, 51. 


He has indeed resuscitated weighty 
questions, and not unfrequently anti- 
quated difficulties which we could 
point out from works printed for three 
hundred years and more. In order 
to be brief and clear, we shall begin 
with the alleged “forgeries” upon 
which ‘anus insists throughout his 
book, and thereafter interrogate his- 
tory as to the many “papal errors,” 
usurpations, and encroachments. 


Notre.—The terms “ faith,” “ here- 
sy,’ and “under anathema,” in the 
foregoing article, must be understood 
in their general and not their restricted 
sense. ‘That is to say, whenever the 
pope declares or defines any thing 
which is to be believed with absolute 
interior assent, this is to be consider- 
ed as belonging to faith, whether it 
be technically a proposition de fide, or 
one which is only virtually and im- 
plicitly contained in a dogma. So, 
also, when he condemns an opinion 
which is indirectly and virtually con- 
trary to a dogma of faith, this con- 
demnation is of equal authority with 
the condemnation of an opinion tech- 
nically called heretical. ‘The anathe- 
ma need not be formally expressed, 
or a special censure annexed, if it is 
made manifest that all Catholics are 
forbidden to hold the opinion con- 
demned under pain of grievous sin. 
The monition of the Council of the 
Vatican at the end of the decree on 
Catholic faith expressly enjoins on all 
Catholics the duty of rejecting not 
only all heresies, that is, opinions in 
point-blank contradiction to the dog- 
mas of Catholic faith, but all errors 
approaching more or less to heresy 
which are condemned by the holy 
see.—EDITOR OF CATHOLIC WORLD. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE YOUNG VERMONTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NEW ADVENTURE, 


ALL went on quietly with our 
young Vermonters for a long time. 
They were engaged in close attention 
to their studies, in the regular routine 
of school duties and recreations of 
the play-ground, until late in Au- 
gust, when the peaceful current was 
again disturbed by the restlessness of 
Frank Blair; and it happened in this 
wise. 

In the vicinity of the village lived 
a farmer whom the boys had named 
Old Blue Beech, from his fondness for 
using a rod of that description over 
the backs of lawless juveniles whom he 
caught trespassing on his premises. 
Now, this farmer was very skilful 
in cultivating choice fruit, and spared 
no expense or labor in that depart- 
ment; rejoicing in an orchard which 
he held in higher estimation than 
any other earthly possession, and 
which was an object of greedy envy 
to the village urchins, who indulged 
an inveterate spite and aversion 
against him, without really knowing 
why or stopping to inquire. They 
seemed to imagine that his keeping 
guard over his cherished treasures 
justified them in making frequent 
incursions, and waging a perpetual 
warfare of petty annoyances against 
him. 

It so happened this year that he 
had several early pear and apple- 
trees, of rare and excellent varieties, 
in bearing for the first time, and well 
laden with most tempting fruit, now 
nearly ripe. 

Frank Blair set his wits about in- 
venting some plan by which he and 


his comrades could possess them- 
selves of this fruit without detection. 
He formed and dismissed many 
schemes, at length devising one that 
he thought could be safely carried 
out. Accordingly, ona certain cloudy 
evening an assemblage of the boys— 
among whom I am sorry to say were 
Mike Hennessy and Johnny Hart— 
met by appointment in a grove near 
the farm, and from which to the or- 
chard a strip of woodland extended, 
furnishing a convenient hiding-place, 
to accomplish the project. 

It never entered their heads that 
stealing this fruit was just as much a 
theft as to steal one of the farmer’s 
horses. Nothing could have tempt- 
ed one of their number to steal, and 
any confectioner in the village might 
have spread his most tempting stores 
unguarded before them without los- 
ing so much as a comfit; so sacredly 
would they have held his right to his 
own, But boys have a most per- 
verse and wicked mode of reasoning 
about fruit. They cannot be made to 
regard it as the property of the per- 
son who has expended much money 
and many years of patient labor to 
produce it; and while these boys would 
have shuddered at the thought of 
purloining the farmer’s gold watch 
or his silver spoons, which, perhaps, 
he would sooner have parted with, 
they did not scruple to rob him of 
what he had taken infinite pains to 
cultivate for his own benefit. 

On this occasion our young marau- 
ders had furnished themselves with 
bags and baskets, in which to deposit 
their plunder; and as the night ad- 
vanced, they proceeded through the 
woods to the orchard very cautiously, 
pausing every few steps to listen if 
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any movement was to be heard. As 
all was quiet, they hoped the family 
in the farm-house were asleep. After 
they had gathered most of the pears 
and a large portion of the apples, 
they were startled by the low growl 
of a dog at some distance. 

“J wonder if the old chap keeps a 
watch-dog ?” said Frank. They lis- 
tened in perfect silence for some time, 
hardly daring to breathe ; but hearing 
nothing further, set about their task 
with renewed energy, and were all 
engaged in stowing away the apples, 
when suddenly a glare of light from 
a large dark-lantern was thrown full 
upon the faces of the whole party, 
at the same moment revealing the 
burly form of farmer Brown, and 
his Frenchman, leading a powerful 
watch-dog by a chain. At the in- 
stant the farmer turned the light upon 
them, he said sternly, “ Any boy that 
attempts to stir from the spot, I will 
let the dog loose after him, and I 
warrant he'll be glad to come back in 
a hurry!” 

The boys needed no such warning. 
They were taken so entirely by sur- 
prise that they could not move. The 
farmer made a low bow, and said with 
mock courtesy, 

“Tam very much obliged to you, 
young gentlemen, for your kind assis- 
tance in gathering my fruit, though 
you selected rather an unseasonable 
hour for performing the service. Your 
bags and baskets will repay me, how- 
ever, for my broken rest. It is a 
pity such friendly labors should go 
unrewarded, and I shall take pains 
to inform your fathers of them to- 
morrow morning, that they may be- 
stow the recompense you have so well 
earned.” 

With that he gathered together the 
bags and baskets of fruit, saying, 
“ Good-night, you young dogs! The 
next time you undertake to steal fruit, 
I advise you to find out first how 
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the orchard is guarded, and whether 
there’s a dog on the premises stronger 
and swifter of foot than yourselves!” 
and departed. 

A more chap-fallen crew than he 
left behind him cannot well be im- 
agined! They started for the village 
by the most direct route, as there 
was no further need of concealment, 
and for a long time the silence of 
their rapid homeward march was un- 
broken. At length the wrath of 
Frank Blair found utterance. 

“ The mean old hunks! who would 
have thought of his keeping that 
sneaking Frenchman on guard that 
way? If it hadn’t been for the dog, 
I would have shown fight, and they 
shouldn’t have carried off the prize 
without some broken noses; but I 
knew it was no use to pitch into a 
fight with that fierce dog against us! 
He’s an old milksop to depend on a 
dog for help.” 

The boys made no reply, and 
Frank saw he had gained no renown 
by this adventure. He felt heartily 
ashamed of the whole affair, while an 
innate sense of justice assured him 
and his companions that the farmer 
had a right to defend his own pro- 
perty by any means within his reach. 

They all betook themselves to rest 
with no enviable feelings. Some of 
them, who feared to disturb their fa- 
milies, were glad to lie on the hay in 
the barn. 

In the morning they trudged off to 
school in good season, with many 
gloomy forebodings as to what was 
in store for them. About the mid- 
dle of the forenoon, Mr. Blair made 
his appearance accompanied by the 
farmer, and informed the teacher of 
the attempt to rob the orchard, and 
that he had requested Mr. Brown to 
come with him to identify the cul- 
prits. 

Mr. Brown selected them one by 
one, and, as each was pointed out, he 
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had to rise and take his place in the 
middle of the school-room. 

When they were all arranged there, 
with Frank at their head, Mr. Blair 
delivered a sharp reprimand to them, 
not failing to intimate that nothing 
but future ruin was in store for the 
country if Yankee boys allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into disgrace- 
ful rows and thieving expeditions by 
a set of Irish blackguards, and wind- 
ing up by severe threats against those 
of this company in particular, and all 
“ foreign scum” in general. 

After a short consultation between 
the teacher and Mr. Blair, it was an- 
nounced that the punishment of the 
offenders would be left to Mr. Brown. 

The farmer then stated that he 
had advised with his wife, and, as he 
had been pretty severe upon such 
culprits hitherto, without much effect, 
they had decided to take another 
course now. 

“So, young gentlemen,” he added, 
“she has authorized me to present 
her compliments to the school, and 
request all but the boys who were 
engaged in this transaction to come 
with the principal early on Saturday 
morning next, to pass the day with 
us. I have two boats engaged, with 
abundant fishing-tackle, for those who 
prefer the water, and fowling-pieces 
for the woods, where game is plenty ; 
so you can take your choice of sports 
on land or water. I promise you a 
plentiful feast of the fruit which these 
youngsters kindly gathered.” 

The teacher politely accepted the 
invitation on behalf of himself and 
the scholars, and the farmer, after 
again reminding them to come early 
in the day, departed with Mr. Blair. 

The feelings of the excluded boys 
may’ be imagined, and the teacher 
gave them such touching advice in 
relation to the enticements and temp- 
tations of boyhood —speaking like 
one who remembered he had himself 
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been a boy—that they doubted more 
than ever the fun of “ tip-top times,” 
and the wisdom of following leaders 
like Frank Blair, 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. 


The next morning as the scholars 
collected, they found Frank Blair and 
several of the excluded boys in the 
play-ground, grouped together in close 
discussion. When they approached, 
Frank called out exultingly, 

“T give you fellows joy of your se- 
lect party to-morrow! Joe Bundy is 
to be one of the company.” 

This Joe Bundy, whose mother died 
in the poor-house some years before, 
was a vile, depraved boy, somewhat 
older than the subjects of our narra- 
tive, who never came to school, lead- 
ing an idle, vagabond life, and so 
heartily despised by the boys on ac- 
count of his vagrant habits and thiev- 
ish propensities that they would have 
nothing to do with him. They heard 
with great surprise and indignation, 
therefore, that he was among the in- 
vited on this occasion, for his charac- 
ter was well known to the farmer. 

In explanation of this singular cir- 
cumstance, a fact, not made known 
to them until long after these events, 
may as well be communicated here. 
On the night when our heroes set out 
to rob the orchard, it so chanced that 
Joe Bundy had entered upon a simi- 
lar exploit on his own account, and 
was concealed in the grove where he 
overheard their conversation, and, sud- 
denly relinquishing his own plan, has- 
tened to inform the farmer, the result 
of which report has been already re- 
lated. Mr. Brown was so well pleas- 
ed that he included the informer 
among the invited, though he knew 
he was a bad boy and disliked by all 
the others. 
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At noon on that day, Joe saw Mi- 
chael Hennessy, and called out, “ Hal- 
lo, Mike! don’t you wish you was 
going to the farm with the rest of us ? 
Such precious fun as we shall have, 
and sights of good eating, too! An’t 
you sorry you can’t go?” 

“ No, I’m not!” said Michael; “I 
wouldn’t go any way, if you were to 
be there !” 

Joe turned off, muttering something 
in a sullen undertone, and casting a 
malignant glance at Michael. 

At the close of school in the after- 
noon, the teacher told the scholars to 
meet him at the school-house the next 
morning, that they might all set out 
together. Bright and early on as fine 
a morning as could be desired, did 
the merry company gather, with no- 
thing but the absence of those who 
were generally foremost in their fro- 
lics, and the presence of Joe Bundy, 
to mar their pleasure. 

After a delightful walk, they were 
greeted at the farm-house with a hear- 
ty welcome, and found every possible 
arrangement made for their enjoy- 
ment. 

Some betook themselves to the 
boats provided with means for fish- 
ing. Others, armed with fowling- 
pieces, sought the woods in quest of 
partridges, squirrels, and other game 
of the season; while a few strolled off 
to a sequestered pond, where wild 
ducks abounded, and where a small 
duck-boat was provided to aid in se- 
curing the spoils. 

At the proper time they were sum- 
moned to partake of an excellent din- 
ner ; and so swift had been the flight 
of the hours that they could hardly 
believe the forenoon was gone. At 
the close of a sumptuous feast and 
dessert, they were regaled with an 
abundant supply of the captured fruit, 
to all of which their fine appetites pre- 
pared them to do ample justice. 

The whole day was so replete with 
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mirth, frolic, and sunshine that they 
saw the time for their return drawing 
near with regret. 

When they left, Mrs. Brown distri- 
buted to each a portion of the fruit 
for their mothers and sisters, and Mr. 
Brown invited them to come again 
late in the fall, to gather nuts that 
abounded in the woods. 

They could talk of nothing on their 
way home but the kindness of good 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and the inci- 
dents and pleasures of the day; the 
teacher taking occasion to contrast 
such innocent and simple delights 
with the wild excitements and lawless 
frolics in which boys are too apt to 
seek for enjoyment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MISFORTUNE AND GRIEF, 


When the scholars assembled on 
Monday morning, the first news they 
heard was that Mr. Brown’s splendid 
and valuable watch-dog had been 
poisoned, and died on Saturday night. 

Mr. Brown had obtained evidence 
so convincing against Michael Hen- 
nessy as to cause his arrest. 

Great was the indignation of his 
young friends, and unanimous their 
declarations that they knew Michael 
did not do it. 

“ A great deal more like that hate- 
ful Joe Bundy,” said one. 

“Oh! it couldn’t be him,” said ano- 
ther; “ for he was one of the party, 
and of course it wasn’t he. If he 
hadn’t been invited, he might have 
done it out of spite; but now he had 
no object.” 

Various were the conjectures and 
discussions at school and in the whole 
neighborhood. 

The trial was on Tuesday, and Mr. 
Blair was the prosecuting attorney. 
The villxze apothecary testified that 
on the Fiiday previous Michael Hen- 
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nessy purchased some poison of him, 


representing that his mother sent him - 


for it to poison rats. A neighbor of 
Mr. Brown’s alleged that he saw Mi- 
chael passing his residence in the road 
on Saturday afternoon, and Joe Bun- 
dy averred that he saw him prowling 
around the farm buildings about the 
time indicated by the last witness. 

Mrs. Hennessy testified that she 
sent Michael for the poison to kill 
the rats that infested their premises, 
Mr. Hennessy said he had mended a 
hand-reel for a person who lived just 
beyond Mr. Brown’s, and sent Mi- 
chael home with it on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Blair accepted the evidence of 
the parents, and urged the probability 
that a portion of the poison had been 
reserved by the lad as an instrument 
of his spite against Mr. Brown, for 
the application of which the errand 
upon which he was dispatched fur- 
nished an opportunity. 

He set forth every circumstance 
unfavorable to poor Michael in the 
strongest possible light, blending with 
his argument such reflections and as- 
sertions upon the character and train- 
ing of the children of foreign parent- 
age as could not fail to influence a 
prejudiced jury. 

Notwithstanding an able defence, 
the jury, after a short consultation, 
returned a verdict of “ guilty,” and 
Michael was sentenced for twelve 
months to the reform-school. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and 
indignation of his comrades, or the 
sympathy of the whole village with 
poor Mr. and Mrs, Hennessy. Mi- 
chael stoutly protested his innocence, 
and there were but very few who 
doubted it; but his father, whose 
health was very poor and his family 
large, was not able to risk an appeal 
to a higher court, which would pro- 
bably, after all, confirm the decision, 
and Mike was not willing to have 
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him. So they prepared, with heavy 
hearts, for the separation. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Sullivan to 
her neighbor Mrs. Mellen—“ indeed, 
it’s a sore thing to be put upon two 
such decent people, through the ha- 
tred of that miserable old Blair against 
an Irishman’s boy, and him as in- 
nocent as the child in his mother’s 
arms !” 

“ You knew them before they came 
here, I have heard,” said Mrs. Mel- 
len, who had not lived long in the 
place. 

“They came over on the vessel 
with us, and were from the next coun- 
ty at home; and this was the way 
of it: 

“The two brothers, Pat and Mike 
Hennessy, married two sisters, Mary 
and Bridget Denver. They were de- 
cent tradesmen as any in the two 
counties, and were well enough to 
do until the hard times came, when 
old Ireland saw her poor children 
starving on every side so that it would 
melt the-heart of a stone, or any thing 
softer than an English landlord’s, to 
hear tell of it. Well, in the midst of 
the famine, Mike agreed that he’d 
come to America, and prepare a place 
against Patrick should come with Mary 
and Bridget. So when he left them, 
Pat set to get all he could together by 
selling his bits of furniture and things, 
and when times grew worse and worse, 
he would not delay, but took Mary 
with her baby of a week old, and Brid- 
get, and came, as I said, on the vessel 
with us; and, by the same token, the 
ship’s name was the Hibernia. A 
good name with a rough fortune, like 
the dear old land; for the weather 
was boisterous from first to last, and 
when we had been out four days, the 
most awful storm arose, that you’d 
think heaven and earth was comin’ 
together. And in the midst of it 
what does poor Bridget do but sicken 
and. die with the fright, leaving her 
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little baby; but it followed its mo- 
ther that same night which was God’s 
blessing on it, poor motherless thing, 
seein’ it was baptized by a priest we 
had on board, and who attended Brid- 
get at the last. 

“When we reached Boston, no tid- 
ings was to be heard of Mike; so 
Pat staid there hopin’ to get news of 
him, and we came on to Vermont, 
where Sullivan’s sister’s husband came 
the year before. 

“ After a while Pat heard that the 
vessel Mike sailed on was struck by 
an iceberg, and went down with all on 
board; and it was called the Polar 
Queen, a name no knowledgeable 
man would have put on a vessel, in 
respect of them same icebergs, that 
would naturally enough claim their 
own. 

‘“So when Pat heard these news, 
and he not finding such work as he 
wanted, seein’ it was very costly 
living in the city, they started for 
the West; but hearing at Albany 
that the cholera was ragin’ there, they 
turns and they follows us to Vermont, 
thinking, poor creatures ! that it would 
be some comfort to be near those who 
knew ofall their troubles. The church 
was then a building, and Mr. Wingate 
gave him work on it, and has been 
the best of friends to him ever since, 
and he has never wanted for employ- 
ment; but lately his health is poor, 
and I’m afeered this grief will kill him 
entirely, and indeed my heart is scald- 
ed for them, bein’ that we're all as one 
family, and their sorrow is our sorrow.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


AFFLICTED AND CONSOLED. 


When the morning appointed for 
the departure of Michael arrived, the 
whole schol assembled to accompany 
him to the depot, and take leave of 
him. The teacher gave him much 
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good advice, and exhorted him to 
conform closely to all the rules of the 
institution, adding, “ And I have no 
doubt you will, Michael ; for you have 
always been a good, attentive, and 
obedient scholar.” 

The parting with his parents and 
the children was inexpressibly painful; 
but for their sakes he bore up man- 
fully under it, cheering them with brave 
words, and suppressing his grief until 
the dear home with all its cherished 
associations was no longer in sight. 
Oh! how bitterly and dismally did the 
heavy grief he had so struggled with, 
and tried so heroically to smother, 
then press upon him ; he still choked 
it down until he was ready to suffocate, 
and then the weary sense of desola- 
tion, of cruel injustice, and of a home- 
sickness which made the sight of a 
year’s separation from all he loved, 
that was now staring him in the face, 
seem an age of insupportable sorrow, 
rushed upon him with overwhelming 
power, and found relief in floods of 
tears. 

The officer who had him in charge 
tried to soothe and cheer him; assur- 
ing him that it was a very pleasant 
place to which he was going, and that 
he would be treated with the utmost 
kindness if he behaved well. But what 
was the kindness of strangers to the 
tenderness of dear parents from whom 
he had never before been separated ? 
What could the place be to him, 
though ever so comfortable, to which 
he was consigned, in his innocence, as 
a disgraced felon ? 

No! there was no comfort for him! 
and again the convulsive sobs shook 
his whole frame, and the pride of his 
honest Irish heart rebelled against the 
injustice of his cruel fate; when sud- 
denly he remembered the words his 
dear mother whispered softly, amidst 
sighs and tears, at parting, “ Remem- 
ber, darling! remember the loving 
Jesus! and how he suffered, being in- 
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nocent, for our sins. When you are 
tempted to despair, fly to the wound 
in his sacred heart, ever open to re 
ceive and comfort the broken-hearted, 
and you will surely find comfort and 
peace.” From that moment he be- 
came calm. He sought that dear 
refuge, and hid himself there from 
the storm that was raging within and 
without. 

He had always been a warm-heart- 
ed boy, an affectionate, generous, and 
dutiful son and brother; but now he 
reproached himself that he had never 
prized his dear ones at half their value, 
or loved them with any thing ap- 
proaching to the degree of affection 
which they deserved. Oh! ifhe could 
only be with them again, how would 
he strive to show his love by the most 
entire devotion, and the most diligent 
efforts to assist and sustain them, 

Then how did the memory of the 
wild frolics in which he had joined, 
and for which he had even neglected 
his religious duties, come back like 
accusing spirits to whisper to his af- 
flicted heart that it was just he should 
be punished. 

After a few hours’ ride, they reached 
the place of their destination, and the 
principal, a venerable old man with 
a most benevolent countenance and 
manner, received Michael very kindly, 
even tenderly. 

With strong efforts the poor lad 
was able to maintain his composure 
until he prepared for his bed at night, 
when the same dark sense of desola- 
tion overwhelmed him, as recollections 
of his dear home, and the kneeling 
circle, where his place was to be so 
long vacant, pressed @pon him; but 
the thought of how fondly he would 
be remembered in their united prayers 
this and every other night poured a 
ray of light upon his stricken soul. 
Again recalling his mother’s words, he 
knelt by his bedside, commending him- 
self and all his beloved and afflicted 
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ones to his Saviour, and to the pray- 
ers of the tender Virgin Mother who 
never forsakes her children ; and then 
slept the peaceful sleep of a tired, ex- 
hausted child on that maternal bosom, 

The next morning he was duly in- 
structed in the routine of his present 
position, and soon found that the inost 
diligent attention to its duties served 
to relieve the crushing weight which 
seemed to be pressing the very life- 
blood from his young heart. After a 
few days, he won approving smiles 
from the principal, who was as ready 
to appreciate the merits of those under 
his charge as he was to reprove their 
faults. 

The Saturday after Michael’s arrival, 
the devoted bishop of the diocese 
visited the institution, and heard the 
confessions of the Catholic members. 
This was an unspeakable consolation 
to Michael ; and his heart felt lighter 
than he had thought it ever would 
again after he had poured the tale of 
all its sins and all its sorrows into that 
paternal ear. The bishop had obtain- 
ed permission for the Catholic boys 
to attend mass at their own chapel in 
the place, and at his recommendation 
they were placed under Michael’s care 
to and from the church. 

Some of these were very wild, reck- 
less boys, hardened in vice and iniquity, 
and disposed to “poke fun” at the 
“ new prig,” as they called Michael. 

At first, when he was saying his 
prayers, they would shoot peas at him, 
flip buttons in his face, and even re- 
peat portions of prayers in mocking 
derision. But he paid no heed to 
them. After a few days, two or three 
others knelt to their prayers at night 
and morning, and then he obtained 
permission from the principal to recite 
the beads with these at night. It was 
not long before they were joined by 
every Catholic boy in the dormitory. 

There is a wonderful vigor and 
tenacity in the life our Catholic Mother 
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—our Mighty Mother, ever ancient, 
ever new—imparts. When, by ourown 
fault, we seem to have quenched the 
last spark of living fire which she 
kindled upon the altar of our hearts, 
a passing breath from heaven wafted 
gently through a fitting word kindly 
spoken, or the voice of hymn or prayer 
over the dying embers on the almost 
abandoned shrine, will awaken the 
flame anew, and draw the wanderer 
back to the forsaken source of life, of 
light, and of warmth. 

‘It was very consoling to Michael to 
witness this returning vitality in the 
hearts of his unfortunate companions ; 
and they soon became so fond of him 
as to seek his advice and confide all 
their troubles to him. The influ- 
ence he thus acquired was a great re- 
lief to the principal. It was no lon- 
ger necessary for him to exercise un- 
ceasing vigilance over these, who had 
been among the most turbulent boys 
under his care, to prevent violent out- 
breaks; for they were now the most 
diligent, attentive, and orderly mem- 
bers of the establishment. 

And Michael’s efforts brought their 
own reward to himself. The con- 
sciousness of being useful to others 
brought cheerfulness to his heart, and 
lent new wings to old time, whose 
flight had at first been so heavy and 
slow; so that at the end of the first 
month he was surprised to find how 
swiftly it had flown. 


CHAPTER X, 


THE DYING PENITENT’S DISCLOSURE. 


There were many sad hearts in the 
village of M , outside of Michael 
Hennessy’s home, on the day of his 
departure. The event cast a gloom 
over the whole village ; for his bright, 
sunny face was a joy to many of its 
residents, and there seemed to be a 
ray.of light stricken out when he de- 
parted. P 
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His young companions could no 
longer enjoy the sports of the play- 
ground; but might be seen gathered 
in quiet groups discussing and lament- 
ing the loss of their joyous comrade. 
None mourned for him more than 
Frank Blair ; for his grief over the ab- 
sence of a loved school-mate was in- 
creased by the part his father had 
taken in bringing it about. He saw the 
time approaching for his own depar- 
ture, to take his place in the naval 
school, with a sullen apathy that 
alarmed his mother and aunt, and 
repeatedly expressed his indifference 
as to whether he should ever return 
to M . 

When Michael had been absent 
about two months, Joe Bundy return- 
ed to M from one of his frequent 
distant rambles ; and soon after his re- 
turn was taken very ill. The physician 
pronounced it a very malignant case 
of the small-pox, and had him remoy- 
ed to a building quite out of the vil- 
lage. He was so generally disliked 
that it was difficult to find any one to 
take care of him; but when Mrs. 
Hennessy heard of it, she offered to 
go if Mrs. Sullivan would look after 
her house ; her oldest daughter, Jane, 
being old enough to get along with a 
little direction. She accordingly went, 
and found him much worse than she 
expected, and suffering intensely. As 
soon as he saw her, he became so 
violently agitated that she thought he 
was delirious, and the impression was 
confirmed by his pleading in the most 
moving terms for her forgiveness, and 
that she would send for the priest, 
when he had always been a Protes- 
tant. She tried to soothe him; but 
he only begged the ‘more earnestly, 
and assured her that he was not de- 
lirious. So when the physician came, 
she requested him to send Mr. Hen- 
nessy for the priest. 

Upon the arrival of the reverend 
father, the young man, to his great 
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surprise, begged to be admitted into 
the Catholic Church. 

The priest, having satisfied himself 
as to his dispositions, and imparted the 
necessary instruction, administered 
conditional baptism, and then heard 
his confession. At its close Joe re- 
peated a portion to Mrs. Hennessy ; 
and the fact was then disclosed to her 
that he had poisoned the dog and per- 
jured himself to gratify his anger at 
Michael’s scornful remark, and his 
spiteful feelings toward a boy who was 
so generally beloved. 

The physician coming in soon after, 
the same information was conveyed to 
him ; and he made no delay in com- 
municating it to Mr. Hennessy, that 
he might act upon it at once. 

The news flew like wild-fire through 
the village; and great were the re- 
joicings on every hand. ‘The school- 
boys were frantic with joy; and the 
teacher announced that the day of 
Michael’s return should be celebrated 
by a holiday of triumphant exultation 
and welcome to their returning friend, 

Measures were instituted for Mi- 
chael’s immediate release; and the 
people could hardly await the neces- 
sary course of legal formalities. 

Meantime poor Joe grew worse ; 
and after improving those last few 
days of suffering by manifesting such 
penitence as the time and the circum- 
stances would allow, and receiving 
from the priest those consolations 
which the church extends to penitent 
sinners, he died. 

Upon examining his few effects, a 
roll of counterfeit bills was discovered ; 
and it was conjectured that his last 
journey was made to procure them, 
as he had told Mrs. Hennessy that he 
supposed he took the small-pox on a 
recent visit to Canada. 

When the papers were ready, Mr, 
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Blair claimed the privilege of going 
after Michael. He reproached him- 
self so bitterly for his own injustice 
that he could not do enough to mani- 
fest his regret. 

A larger crowd was never assem- 
bled in the village than met at the 
depot in M on the evening of 
his arrival with his young companion. 
They were greeted with joyful cheers, 
repeated again and again; and Mr. 
Blair led Michael to his father, saying, 
“ Let me congratulate you, Mr. Hen- 
nessy, on being able to claim such a 
son. During the short time he has 
been away, among strangers and 
under most unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, he has established a character 
that any young man might envy ; and 
it was truly touching to witness the 
grief of his unfortunate young com- 
panions at parting with him. The 
principal also passed the highest en- 
comiums upon his conduct. Allow 
me also to express to this assemblage 
of my fellow-townsmen my sincere 
regret that I should have had any part 
in his unjust conviction, and allowed 
myself to be governed by prejudices, 
too common in our country, which I 
now lay aside for ever. There are 
good and bad people among natives 
and foreigners ; and the man exhibits 
but little good sense who passes sweep- 
ing condemnations upon either.” 

The school-boys, with their teacher 
at the head, formed a procession to 
escort Michael to his father’s house ; 
and a happier circle was not to be 
found in Vermont than the one that 
knelt around Mr. Hennessy’s family 
altar that night, to return fervent 
thanksgivings to heaven for having 
permitted the separated to be again 
and so speedily reunited! 





TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Rome, the city of the soul! Who 
is there that does not nowadays feel 
his thoughts turning almost involun- 
tarily to the seven-hilled city? To 
her many ordinary claims on our 
minds, there has of late been added 
one of startling interest—the CEcume- 
nical Council—which has not failed 
to excite the attention of the world. 
It is the daily theme of prayer and of 
hope for the devout child of the 
church. To the worldling, it is a 
theme of curiosity and idle specula- 
tion. To the enemies of the church, 
the council is a subject of alarm and 
of vague apprehensions. In Europe, 
where men curiously mix politics and 
religion, their opposition takes the hue 
of odium politicum ; and journals, re- 
views, and pamphlets are filled with 
the most oufré accounts of what the 
writers assert has been done or will 
be done in the council, adverse to 
liberty, progress, and civilization. In 
America, where as yet men have not 
lost the habit of separating politics 
from religion, such effusions as these 
would be looked on as simply stupid, 
unreadable nonsense. Here, how- 
ever, as also in England, the odium 
theologicum retains its olden character 
and makes use of its olden weapons. 
It is worth while to note the appa- 
rently systematic efforts made to re- 
peat old calumnies, and to coin new 
stories after the old pattern, and to 
force them on the public attention, 
on occasion of this universal interest, 
in the evident expectation that they 
will now be swallowed as credulously 
as they might have been fifty years 
ago. No greater tribute, we think, 


could be paid to the real advance- 
ment of the public mind than to say 
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that this expectation has in very great 
measure proved vain. There are 
things and stories which nowadays 
most men instinctively feel to be too 
absurd for belief. Hence it is scarcely 
worth while to take up such stories 
for serious examination. They are 
simply to be put in a class together, 
and to be properly labelled, and to be 
ranked below the sensational tales in 
the Ledger. This is especially the 
case when they appear in organs spe- 
cially devoted to the cause which 
such stories are intended to support. 

Now and then, however, it may be 
allowed to dissect such a production, 
that the evidence of facts may occa- 
sionally confirm and strengthen the 
true instinct which we already possess. 
More especially is this allowable, 
when the story is peculiarly bold and 
prominent, and comes before the 
public through a channel in which 
we are not prepared to look for an 
exhibition of the old and unscrupulous 
hatred. 

Such an instance has been present- 
ed in several articles in Zhe Galaxy, a 
monthly periodical published in this 
city, and aiming to be a literary and 
instructive magazine “of value and 
interest.” 

Among the writers engaged for the 
pages of Zhe Galaxy is one who is 
represented as having been a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, and who contri- 
butes a series of articles under the 
title, “ Ten Years in Rome.” 

According to these articles, the wri- 
ter is an Englishman, and was at one 
time a Catholic priest in Rome. He 
went to Rome in 1855-56, bearing 
letters of introduction, was received 
at once into the Propaganda College, 
increasing the number of Irish, Scotch, 


























and English students in that college 
to zine, passed from there to the Va- 
tican, to live “under the same roof 
with the pope,” became assistant-libra- 
rian to the Congregation of the Index, 
and subsequently was the confiden- 
tial and trusty secretary of the late 
Cardinal d’Andrea, whose private 
papers—or at least some of them—he 
claims still to possess. Zhe Galaxy 
does not give the name of this writer. 
But the daily papers informed us, 
some time ago, that a reverend gen- 
tleman of England delivered a lecture 
at the lecture-room of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on Rome and its 
religion and society ; and was quali- 
fied to do so, because he had been 
formerly “an official of the Roman 
court, secretary to the late Cardinal 
d’Andrea, and assistant librarian in 
the Index Expurgatorius.” The lec- 
turer was evidently the same indivi- 
dual as the writer for Zhe Galaxy. 
The papers gave his name, which, we 
are sorry to say, smacks far more of 
the Green Island than of England. 

Now, it so happened that we were 
in a position to test at once and fully 
the accuracy of these statements in 
regard to the past history of the lec- 
turer and writer; and we reached the 
following results: 

1. No young English youth or 
clergyman of that name ever was re- 
ceived into the College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome. ‘This is shown by 
the records of the college, and is cor- 
roborated by the assurances of the 
present rector, who, in 1855, had been 
for several years vice-rector, and has 
ever since been connected with the 
college, and also by the recollection 
of half a dozen Irish and American 
students, who were then in the col- 
lege, and would have been his com- 
panions. 

2. During the last twenty-five years 
there never was an officer of the Ro- 
man court, or an English or Irish ec- 
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clesiastic connected with it, in any 
way, of that name. The list of all 
such officers is regularly published 
every year. This name has never 
figured there. Officers of twenty 
years’ standing in the Vatican have no 
recollection of him. An Englishman 
could scarcely have been entirely over- 
looked. And at least his brother 
Englishmen, who are officers of the 
court, would have known and remem- 
bered him. 

3. During the same period, no 
person of that name has filled the of- 
fice of librarian, or assistant-librarian, 
of the Index Expurgatorius, or of the 
Congregation of the Index. The offi- 
cials of that congregation are all Do- 
minicans; and the writer does not 
pretend that he ever joined that order. 
We may add the other insignificant 
fact, that no such library is known to 
exist at all, much less to be so large 
as to require the services not only of 
a librarian, but of one, perhaps of seve- 
ral, assistant-librarians, 

4. The late Cardinal d’Andrea 
never had a secretary of that name. 
This is the assurance unanimously 
given us by the friends and intimate 
acquaintances of the cardinal, and 
by the members of his household, 
who had lived with him for twenty 


years. There can be no doubt on 
this fact. We may add one little 
item. Cardinal d’Andrea had no 


secretary. The secretary of a cardinal 
is an ecclesiastic. When a layman is 
chosen to fill the place, he is called, 
not the secretary, but the chancellor of 
the cardinal. Cardinal d’Andrea, 
from 1852, when he was made cardi- 
nal, down to his death, employed as 
chancellor an estimable and well-edu- 
cated gentleman, whom he had known 
well, and had been intimately asso- 
ciated with for years before, and who 
still lives in Rome. 

5. Although, considering that 
forty or fifty thousand strangers visit 
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Rome every year, it may be possible 
that the writer in Zhe Galaxy did, 
at some time or other, enter that 
city, yet we are pretty certain that 
he never spent any considerable time 
there—much less, ten years—as an 
ecclesiastic. We have made inqui- 
ries of a number of clergymen, Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen, resident in the 
Eternal City for thirty years, who from 
their positions must have heard of 
such a one, and could not have escap- 
ed becoming acquainted with him un- 
der some circumstances or other. One 
after another, they assured us that they 
had never met, and could not remem- 
ber ever having heard of such, an ec- 
clesiastic. 

It is unfortunate that, in such strik- 
ing and important matters of his own 
personal history, concerning which he 
ought to be perfectly well-informed, 
the memory of our lecturer and writer 
fails so entirely to agree with the re- 
collection and knowledge of so many 
others. If this is the case here, what 
may we look for when he undertakes 
to remember what happened to 
others ? 

Our writer makes his bow to the 
readers of Zhe Ga/axy in the number 
of December last, in the character of 
“ Secretary of the late Cardinal a’ An- 
drea,” concerning whom he gives an 
article of nine pages, intended to be 
sensational and artistic. He opens 
thus : 


**The church of San Giovanni in Late- 
rano was filled with an unusually excited 
throng. The magnificent edifice, the pope’s 
cathedral, as bishop of Rome, was draped 
for a funeral. The marble pillars,” etc. etc. 


To be sure, the description of the 
edifice which follows is rather misty, 
to one who knows'it, andsome things, 
we suspect, are introduced which no 
architect ever saw there. But then, 
“in the centre of the church,” stands 
“the chief object of interest,” “ a gor- 


geous catafalque,” “entirely covered 
with black velvet, very tastefully fes- 
tooned with silver.” “ Escutcheons 
were placed at intervals, bearing the 
arms of the deceased. On the bier 
lay a cardinal’s hat, a pastoral staff, 
anda mitre. Six gigantic candles of 
yellow wax were burning around it.” 
The pope and the cardinals were to 
come to the funeral, As the cardinal- 
minister (Antonelli) “stepped -from 
his carriage” in front of the church, 
“there was a deep hum” from the 
crowd, For they suspected him of 
having compassed the death of the 
only cardinal they honored, who was 
to be buried that day. “His face 
was very pale;” “he played ner- 
vously with the jewelled cross hang- 
ing from his neck.” “ He could read 
his doom in hundreds of scowling 
faces; the curses, not loud but deep, 
he well interpreted. As he ascended 
the steps of the church, a shrill voice 
cried out, ‘ Down with the assassin!’ ” 
“The French guards clinched their 
rifles,” and “ closed in” at a sign to 
their captain ; and so Cardinal Anto- 
nellientered the church, After prais- 
ing the exquisite requiem mass of Mo- 
zart, with sclections from Palestrina, 
and the perfect choir of voices, ren- 
dering any instrument superfluous, the 
writer places the pope at the head of 
the catafalque. “He was visibly 
moved.” “There was a tremor in 
his clear, harmonious voice.” “ He 
whose requiem was being sung had 
been a friend and a counsellor,” 
When at length the services were 
over, and the pope and the cortége 
of cardinals had departed, “the peo- 
ple rushed into the church to render 
the only service they could to the de- 
parted; and strong men, unused to 
prayer, uttered their fervent reguiescat 
in pace !” 

“ This was the funeral of Cardinal 
d’Andrea, Abbot of Santa Scolastica, 
statesman, politician, and patriot. It 
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occurred on the 22d day of March, 
1865.” 

Now all this may be a very artistic 
method of introducing a story. The 
chief objection that we have to it is 
that the writer makes such a parade 
about the funeral of Cardinal d’An- 
drea. We think he rather overcharges 
the picture. Had it been any body 
else’s funeral, we might possibly let it 
pass. But in the case of this cardinal, 
we object ; for, to our own knowledge, 
on this 22d day of March, 1865, Car- 
inal d’Andrea was not lying dead 
‘on that bier in San Giovanni in La- 
terano, as described, but, on the con- 
trary, was alive, if not perfectly well, 
in Sorrento, near Naples, whither he 
had gone over nine months before for 
his health. Nor didhe die about this 
time; but he lived on, and wrote 
some letters from time to time, which 
were published in the papers, and one, 
if not several, pamphlets, which were 
very acceptable to editors in Italy and 
France, in quest of themes for their 
leading articles. As late as the au- 
tumn of 1867, the papers were dis- 
cussing what step Cardinal d’Andrea 
would next take. And they chroni- 
cled his return to Rome in December, 
1867. Yes, we decidedly object. We 
do not think that this writer, however 
extraordinary his powers of memory 
may be, has a right to bury Cardinal 
d’Andrea alive, to say nothing of 
bringing the venerable pontiff to grief, 
of frightening Cardinal Antonelli, of 
making the French guards clinch 
their rifles and go through a military 
manceuvre, and, last of all, of so terri- 
bly exciting a Roman crowd about 
the death of one who had not died 
at all. 

Having commenced the _perfor- 
mance by this four de force before his 
public, our “ secretary of the late Car- 
dinal d’Andrea,” like a skilful actor 
as he is, jumps a somersault back- 
ward two years and a half, (carrying 
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us to about September, 1862,) and 
undertakes to give us some inkling of 
how Cardinal d’Andrea and Cardinal 
Antonelli came to be opposed to each 
other. There was a plan entered 
into by several cardinals and monsig- 
norito induce the pope to recommend 
Cardinal Antonelli to resign his office 
as Cardinal-Minister and Secretary of 
State. The “secretary” omits to 
inform us distinctly whether Cardinal 
d’Andrea was a party to the plan or 
not, But we are left to infer that he 
was. It failed. And ever after, Car- 
dinal d’Andrea did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of the pope to the degree he 
had done before; and Cardinal An- 
tonelli and his followers hated him. 
The recollection of this intrigue, and 
its failure, is followed by an exposition 
of the political sentiments of the car- 
dinal. “He became the leader of the 


liberal policy of Cavour, in Rome.” 
Now, here again we object. 


That 
a number of cardinals or monsignori 
should think that it would be well if 
a cardinal secretary of state, for the 
time being, should resign; and that 
affairs would be better managed, if 
another incumbent filled the place, is 
possible ; perhaps, considering the va- 
riety of opinions among men, is not 
improbable. In the case of Cardinal 
Antonelli, the matter is complicated, 
perhaps we should say, simplified, by 
the fact that they would find very few 
indeed to agree with them. But that 
a number of cardinals and monsignori 
did really entertain such an opinion 
on the subject, and did, in September, 
1862, or thereabouts, combine in an 
effort to oust Cardinal Antonelli, is 
vouched for, so far as we know, only 
by the recollections of our writer. The 
plan itself was not dreamed of in well- 
informed circles in Rome, and the 
bold and adroit measures by which 
Cardinal Antonelli is said to have 
foiled it failed to attract attention at 
the time, or to leave any trace after- 
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ward, either in the diplomatic records 
of Rome, or in the memory of any 
one else besides our writer. It is one 
other additional instance of the per- 
versity of the world, which will not 
remember what he recalls so dis- 
tinctly. 

As to Cardinal d’Andrea, he had 
been, since 1860, Cardinal-Bishop of 
Sabina, and was also Prefect of the 
Congregation of the Index. His 
health had begun to fail some time 
before the date we are examining, and 
within a few months afterward he was 
forced, much to the regret of the pope, 
to resign the latter office, and to restrict 
himself to the duties of his diocese 
and his private affairs, and could 
take but a light share in the work of 
a cardinal. To make him at that 
time a prime mover in the scheme, is 
as gratuitous as, under the circum- 
stances, it is absurd. 

The statement of his political prin- 
ciples is equally in contradiction with 
facts. Cardinal d’Andrea had all his 
life been a most strenuous and active 
supporter of the temporal power of the 
pope, and was not a man to change 
his position and his principles at the 
close ot his life. He was as uncom- 
promising, and a far more outspoken 
opponent of the policy of Cavour, 
than even Cardinal Antonelli himself, 
who, as befits his office and his cha- 
racter, never violates the reserved and 
strictly temperate expressions allowed 
by diplomatic courtesy. All that our 
writer “ remembers ” concerning Car- 
dinal d’Andrea’s connection with and 
influence over the Roman committee, 
is a pure effort of his memory, which, 
by the by, on this point has played 
him false. He remembers, “To his 
counsel it was due that no revolt oc- 
curred on the withdrawal of the 
French.” Why, the French troops 
were withdrawn from Rome in De- 
cember, 1866, to be sent back in Oc- 
tober, 1867, on the occasion of Gari- 


baldi’s attempted invasion of the Pa- 
pal States. How could Cardinal 
d’Andrea, who had died, as the sec- 
retary “remembers,” and whose fune- 
ral obsequies had been so pompously 
celebrated in the cathedral church of 
San Giovanni di Laterano, on the 22d 
day of March, 1865, be alive to give 
counsel and use his influence with the 
Mazzinians and the party of action a 
year and nine months afterward ? Has 
the writer’s own memory proved trai- 
tor to him, and joined the crowd of 
contradictors ? 

In point of fact, Cardinal d’An- 
drea was not in Rome in December, 
1866, nor for months before and for 
months afterward. He was at Na- 
ples, or its neighborhood, seeking to 
restore his shattered and sinking 
health. 

Our secretary takes a second leap 
backward, and “endeavors to give 
a slight sketch of the Cardinal d’An- 
drea, necessarily imperfect as pen and 
ink sketches always are.” ‘The in- 
completeness we might readily excuse. 
But we cannot excuse its utter incor- 
rectness in the details, an incorrect- 
ness so unnecessarily excessive that 
we can only explain it on the theory 
he is entirely guided by that wonder- 
ful memory, of the powers of which 
we have had such evidences. Espe- 
cially is this seen when, leaving gene- 
ralitics aside, the writer ventures to 
make a precise and definite state- 
ment. 

Thus, we are informed that, in his 
early life, the cardinal “had been bred 
for the army, and served in the Noble 
Guard for three years.” Whereas the 
cardinal was not born in Rome or 
the Roman States at all, and never 
had any connection whatever with 
the Noble Guard or any other mili- 
tary corps. He was born in Naples. 
His father, the Marquis Giovanni 
d’Andrea, was treasurer of the king- 
dom of Naples. His elder brother, 





























the present Marquis d’Andrea, is still 
living near Naples. Jerome d’An- 
drea, the future cardinal, at an early 
age showed an inclination for the 
church, and in due time went through 
the ordinary course of ecclesiastical 
studies. At its conclusion, he came 
to Rome, and entered the Accademia 
Ecclesiastica, a college for the higher 
and more thorough education of such 
ecclesiastics as wish to enter the car- 
rviera, as it is called, that is, who as- 
pire to become ecclesiastical officials 
at Rome. There was nothing mili- 
tary about the cardinal. He simply 
had the dignified bearing and the 
polished manners of an Italian noble- 
man. 

“ He viewed the Jesuits as the foes 
of reform ; his scheme was to destroy 
their influence in the public schools.” 
“The mendicant orders met no favor 
with him.” “ He did approve of the 
dissolution of ¢heir monasteries.” ‘This 
posthumous revelation of the cardi- 
nal’s sentiments will undoubtedly as- 
tonish the Jesuits and the mendicant 
orders at Rome, if they ever hear of 
it, unless indeed they are foolish 
enough to trust their own memory of 
the words and acts of the cardinal in 
life, rather than the wonderful memory 
of this “secretary.” The Jesuits will 
remember how often and regularly he 
would visit their father-general, or 
Father Perrone, or the more illus- 
trious and learned members of their 
society ; how fond he was of having 
some of them to visit him frequently ; 
how he would invite their counsel and 
aid, and ‘how he was careful to omit 
no proper occasion of publicly show- 
ing his friendship and esteem for them. 
The members of the mendicant orders 
will call to mind their perpetual inter- 
course with one who was always a 
kind father to them. As one of the 
cardinal’s household expressed it to 
us, Era sempre attorniato da loro—He 
always had these friars around him. 
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We fear that, with such cherished 
memories in their hearts, they will 
pay very little regard to the recollec- 
tions of our “secretary.” 

But he becomes more precise in the 
details of the cardinal’s daily life. 

“The cardinal generally rose at six, 
and spent three hours in reading ere 
he said mass and breakfasted. He 
then received, and at twelve rode out, 
except when his presence was required 
by the pope. The afternoon was spent 
in a siesta until six. At half-past nine 
he retired.” 

What a sleepy-head this affection- 
ate and reverential “secretary ” would 
make the cardinal to be. Retire at 
half-past nine, and rise at six. Here 
we have eight hours for a good night’s 
sleep; ample allowance, one would 
think. But no, Each day, after his 
noonday drive, the afternoon until six 
is spent in a siesta; that is, at least 
four hours more given to sleep— 
twelve hours, on an average, out of 
every twenty-four! And this was the 
ordinary course of things, only inter- 
rupted when his presence was required 
by the pope! Was he in any way re- 
lated to Rip Van Winkle, or is it the 
secretary who is dreaming? Cer- 
tainly Cardinal d’Andrea bore all his 
life the reputation of being a remark- 
ably wide-awake, clear-headed, and 
active business man. 

We presume that he usually rose 
about six—a little later in winter, 
somewhat earlier in summer—such 
being the custom of Italians of his 
standing. By half-past eight, mass 
and breakfast were over; for business 
hours commence at nine, and the car- 
dinal gave the forenoon to business, 
whether in the consistories or in the 
meetings of congregations or at his 
own residence, where secretaries, theo- 
logians, and other officials, and all in- 
terested parties, would see him. At 
half-past one, or at two, as business 
allowed, he dined. In summer, he 
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took a siesta for half an hour or so. 
An hour or more was given to recit- 
ing his breviary and to private study. 
At four in winter and five in summer, 
if the weather allowed, he would drive 
out, and when outside the city might 
indulge in half an hour’s active walk 
on foot. Reéntering his carriage, he 
reached home about sunset. Until 
nine, he received those who called 
on him, whether on business or as 
friends. Then came his supper, after 
which he loved to spend an hour 
or two in lively conversation on the 
topics of the day with his more inti- 
mate and esteemed friends. About 
eleven, he usually retired to rest ; but, 
too frequently for his health, he would, 
if he had what he deemed important 
business on hand, stay up until one or 
two in the morning, studying or writ- 
ing. 

“In his meals he was sparing, at- 
tached to the French cuisine, and 
drank the light native vintage of 
Monte Fiascone. ... He never went 
among French society. He gave 
the French no countenance, regard- 
ing them as witnesses of his coun- 
try’s serfdom.” 

What the writer means by this last 
phrase, or how the English and Ger- 
mans visiting Rome are not as truly 
witnesses to things there as the French 
can be, we do not understand, and 
shall not stop to inquire. The im- 
portant statements are before us. 
The cardinal was attached to the 
French cuisine and avoided French 
society. Now, the truth was just the 
reverse on both these points. The 
cardinal was an excellent linguist and 
a well-read scholar. He delighted in 
the company of educated Frenchmen, 
ecclesiastics, laymen, and military, and 
was quite intimate with many of them. 
But as to his food, he remained a true 
Neapolitan to the day of his death, 
and stuck to macaroni, vermicelli, 


and pollenta, as an Englishman sticks 
to his roast beef and good mutton. 

“ The Cardinal d'Andrea was fond 
of theatricals; indeed, private repre- 
sentations were among the few enjoy- 
ments he had. He relished them 
amazingly.” 

When we repeated this statement 
to the member of the cardinal’s house- 
hold to whom we are indebted for our 
information on the preceding points, 
he turned on us a look of bewildered 
astonishment which we shall not soon 
forget. “ Poesie / poesie /” he exclaim- 
ed. “ All an invention ; all an inven- 
tion.” 

Even in his early life, when, as a 
layman, he could have frequented the 
theatre without any breach of deco- 
rum, he had avoided it. As a clergy- 
man, of course he could not go 
without losing caste. It might have 
well happened that, in his travels in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
various parts of Italy, he had at some 
time or other chanced to be a guest 
where courtesy called on him to be 
present at private theatricals held in 
the family. Of this our informant 
could not speak, for he had not al- 
ways been with him on these jour- 
neys. But since he had been made 
cardinal he had been with him, and 
could not recall a single instance 
where the cardinal had attended such 
a private representation. In his own 
palace he could not have had them. 
His own character did not run in that 
line of amusement ; and even if he had 
desired it, the size and form of the 
apartments would have rendered them 
impossible. 

But such effusions of our “ secre- 
tary’s” poetic or inventive memory 
are of themselves too slight and trivial 
to merit a place in Zhe Galaxy. There 
must be something of graver import 
to come. And in fact these things 
have only been the preliminaries for 























the grand events which are to be re- 
corded of Cardinal d’Andrea; his es- 
cape from Rome by the active aid of 
this secretary; the espionage over his 
words and acts when he returned—an 
espionage which this secretary detect- 
ed, though he could not foil it; the 
finding of the cardinal unexpectedly 
and mysteriously dead in his bed one 
morning ; and finally, the saving of 
his important private papers, by this 
secretary, from the clutches of Cardi- 
nal Antonelli—papers which he has 
persistently guarded and still retains, 
and which hereafter, we may be al- 
lowed to conjecture, can serve to 
refresh and stimulate his wondrous 
powers of memory, if any stimulation 
be needed. 

The scene opens some time during 
the course of those two years, to the 
beginning of which the first jump 
backward brought our writer. The 
plan to oust Cardinal Antonelli from 
office had been formed, as we were 
told, and failed; and Cardinal d’An- 
drea had lost somewhat of the pope’s 
favor, and had incurred the bitter en- 
mity of Cardinal Antonelli and cf the 
Jesuits and ultramontanes. We may 
reasonably allow some months for so 
much. When time had brought things 
to this pass, “there was a party in the 
Piazza di Spagna, given by a Russian 
princess, at which the é/¢e of Roman so- 
ciety was assembled. Among the guests 
was Cardinal d’Andrea. Madame 
C , the wife of Captain C , 
of the French army, was, as usual, co- 
quetting with the Cardinal di C a, 
a prince of the most ancient of Roman 
houses, with one of the finest palaces 
in Rome.” The secretary loiters to 
describe Captain C , of the French 
army, and Madame C , his young 
and handsome wife, and to tell his 
readers of her notorious intrigue with 
the above-named Cardinal Prince di 
Cc a, of the ancient family and 
with the fine palace. “ Four days 
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after this party, Captain C ap- 
peared at his wife’s apartments. He 
was cool and deliberate. He up- 


braided her in unmeasured terms. 
She bitterly resented. . . . His rage 
became terrible. Ere she could utter 
a prayer or a cry, he seized the misera- 
ble woman and shot her; then shot 
himself! The affair created some lit- 
tle sensation.” 

We should think it would, espe- 
cially in peaceful, slow-going, deco- 
rous Rome. Even in New-York, or 
in London, or in Paris, such a trage- 
dy, in which persons of that social 
standing were concerned, would have 
created quite a sensation. 

The Prince di C—a, “of one of 
the most ancient of Roman houses, 
with one of the finest palaces in 
Rome,” can of course be none other 
than the Prince Colonna. The Ro- 
man princes are few in number, and 
can easily be counted. No other has 
a surname to suit. The ancient family 
and the fine palace are earmarks also. 
He means Colonna. But then, many, 
many years have passed since there 
was a cardinal of that family. In fact, 
take the list of cardinals since 1850, 
and the only one whose name the 
designation C a could fit is Car- 
dinal Cuesta, a Spaniard, who at the 
date of this party, (somewhere, if we 
follow the “secretary,” in the winter 
of 1862-63,) was an aged septua- 
genarian bishop, zealously ruling his 
diocese in Spain; moreover, he was 
not then a cardinal. He was made 
cardinal two years afterward. Fur- 
thermore, he resides not in Rome but 
in Spain, whence he was lately called 





to Rome for the present council. He 
obviously cannot be the man. And 
so the Cardinal Prince di C a 





vanishes into thin air, like a poetic 
phantom, as he is. 

Captain C , of the French army, 
and his wife, Madame C , seem dis- 
posed to follow him into empty space. 
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No French officer then in Rome, and 
we have consulted several, can remem- 
ber any French captain who killed his 
wife and then committed suicide. The 
police never got wind of the double 
tragedy. It escaped even the keen- 
scented newspaper itemizers. The 
“little sensation” is a feat of mem- 
ory. 

Decidedly our “secretary” is as 
unlucky at tragedies as he is at fu- 
nerals, even though he assures us 
“the incidents of that reunion have 
fixed themselves very much on my 
memory, for it was the last time the 
Cardinal d’Andrea appeared at such 
assemblies.” In fact, he proceeds to 
narrate how that very night, by his 
skilful planning, the cardinal was able 
to get out of Rome. This gives us, 
for the first time, we-may say, in this 
article, the slightest soundings of 
truth Cardinal d’Andrea did once 
leave Rome for Naples without the 
regular permission which was required 
for one in his position. We will speak 
further on of the motives and circum- 
stances of that departure. Here we 
will only state the fact, that he left 
Rome on the 16th of June, 1864. 
The writer of this article was in Rome 
at the time, and, for peculiar reasons, 
no such tragedy as that “remem- 
bered” and the sensation it created 
could have escaped his knowledge. 
We may add that in Rome such par- 
ties are given in winter and never 
in summer. The strangers who visit 
Rome in winter, and leave after Eas- 
ter, are in June in Switzerland or some 
other cool place. As for the éte of 
Roman society, they are “out of 
town.” 

But let us leave facts aside, and 
enter on that dreamland, the inci- 
dents of which are so firmly fixed on 
the memory of our secretary. Hear 
him : 

“ The cardinal retired early, and, it 
being moonlight and very fine, resolv- 


ed to send back the carriage and walk 
home. He walked in company with 
his secretary, a servant, as usual, at- 
tending at a little distance. He had 
passed into the Corso, when a man 
suddenly started out of the small and 
dark Via Fontanella di Borghese. . . . 
It was a celebrated politician, who 
dared not have open intercourse with 
any one for fear of compromising 
them, and he conveyed the unwel- 
come intelligence that the cardinal’s 
life was in imminent danger. .. 
Every moment was of importance. 
A plan was speedily devised. The 
Honorable Mr. K was leaving 
at two o’clock in his private carriage 
for Civita Vecchia, to catch the French 
steamer touching at Civita Vecchia 
at half-past twelve next day, on her 
way to Naples.” The secretary dis- 
guised himself, and stealthily sought 
an interview at once with this Eng- 
lishman bearing an American title, 
and briefly “told his errand.” “The 
generous Englishman proposed that 
the cardinal should accompany him, 
disguised as a friend whose name ap- 
peared in his passport. The friend, 
on being consulted, agreed, and the 
secretary left, promising to be ready 
at a certain street with the cardinal, 
where the carriage was to take him 
up. ... His eminence put on the 
beard and moustache our English 
friend had given us, and, with the aid 
of a large Inverness cape and white 
wide-awake, was splendidly disguised. 
It wanted two hours and a half of 
the time. The cardinal never lost 
his presence of mind, but was gloomy 
and foreboding. At last we called 
the valet, devoted to his master, and 
informed him of the plan. He was 
to pretend illness on the part of the 
cardinal. He listened carefully to his 
instructions, and exclaimed, ‘ Emi- 
nence, your shoes and stockings!’ 
We looked down, and saw that the 
patent-leather, low, clerical shoes with 
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gold buckles and the red silk stock- 
ings were very obvious betrayals of 
the rank of the disguised. No lay 
shoes and stockings were at hand, 
until the valet bethought him of his 
own. Hastily effecting the change, 
the cardinal passed out of the piace 
alone, not suffering any one to accom- 
pany him.” Whereby, we presume, 
he ran some risk of blundering as to 
the appointment, and moreover forced 
the zealous secretary to break his pro- 
mise of being “ready at a certain street 
with the cardinal, where the carriage 
was to take him up.” “ The whole of 
the next day passed heavily, but no 
inquiries were made for his eminence. 
As his valet only waited on him, the 
other domestics easily believed that 
he was indisposed, ‘Two days after, 
the secretary hastily scanned the Gior- 
nale di Roma, where he saw the de- 
parture of Mr. K announced, 
and that of his friend. The valet, 
poor fellow, though somewhat obese 
and awkward, executed an eccentric 
pas seul, in token of his satisfaction 
at the news, and then broke out into 
a fervent Ave Maria for his master’s 
safety. Four days elapsed, and a 
summons came to attend the consis- 
tory. ‘Then it was announced that 
the cardinal had left for Naples.” 
Now, we confess to having enjoyed 
this passage of our “secretary’s” 7e- 
miniscence more than any other. We 
think it his best effort. Still, it lacks 
some touches. He should not have 
omitted the matter of the exchange 
of the cardinal’s knee-breeches for the 
valet’s pantaloons. For obviously, if 
the cardinal put on the lay shoes and 
stockings of the valet, and retained 
his own knee-breeches, a space of ten 
inches at least on each leg would 
necessarily have been left bare and 
uncovered. Such an arrangement, 
however conducive to coolness, would 
have been a very remarkable feature 
of his costume, especially noticeable 
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in contrast with the large Inverness 
cape which warmly enveloped the 
upper part of his person, and that in 
the month of June. Such an outfit 
would certainly attract every eye. 
Surely the cardinal and the valet 
must have then and there exchanged 
the knee-breeches of the one against 
the pantaloons of the other, regardless 
of how they fitted. Again, the “ sec- 
retary ” ought to have given us some 
inkling of how the valet felt and de- 
meaned himself next morning when 
he appeared before his fellow-ser- 
vants rigged out in the patent-lea- 
ther, low, clerical shoes with gold 
buckles, the red silk stockings, and 
the knee-breeches of his master, in- 
stead of his own proper habiliments. 
Could not our secretary have adorned 
The Galaxy with some of the brilliant 
things then said and done ? 

The Honorable Mr. K——, too, 
acted very strangely. He might have 
taken his rest like a sensible man that 
night, and have left Rome by the 
accommodation train starting at six 
A.M. next morning, reaching Civita 
Vecchia at nine; or he might have 
waited for the express train, starting at 
ten A.M., reaching Civita Vecchia at 
twelve, and making connection with 
the steamers, whether bound to Naples 
or to Leghorn or to Marseilles. But 
no. He must lose his night’s rest, 
and start at two A.M. in a private car- 
riage to travel fifty miles, and reach 
a French steamer touching at Civita 
Vecchia at half-past twelve. 

But if our secretary, in his recollec- 
tions, can spurn facts, it would be 
superfluous to ask him to respect 
mere probabilities. 

The real method of the cardinal’s 
departure from Rome and his jour- 
ney to Naples was the following very 
prosaic one: 

On the 16th of June, 1864, he drove 
in his own carriage from his own resi- 
dence, the Palazzo Gabrielli, to the rail- 
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way station in Rome, and took a tick- 
et for Velletri, to which city he was 
accustomed to go, from time to time, 
to attend to the interests of the estate 
Girgenti, of which the family had re- 
quested him to become the adminis- 
trator during the minority of the 
heirs. His valet alone accompanied 
him. The carriage was ordered to 
be at the station in the afternoon, as 
he might come back by the returning 
train. At Velletri, the cardinal was 
met by his man of business in that 
city, who had possibly made the neces- 
sary arrangements, and both proceed- 
ed in the same train to Isoletta, on 
the Neapolitan frontier. The cardinal 
continued on to Naples. The agent 
came back to Rome, found the car- 
riage at the station, rode in it to the 
Palazzo Gabrielli, and informed the 
cardinal’s chancellor and the house- 
hold that the cardinal had gone to 
Naples for his health, and was not 
able to say when he would return. 

This is the plain, matter-of-fact oc- 
currence which the secretary’s memo- 
ry has changed into something like a 
chapter from one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels sixty years ago. 

We have already said that Cardinal 
d’Andrea took this step without the 
permission which, according to the 
rules of the Sacred College, he should 
have previously obtained. He had 
asked for that permission, and it had 
not been granted. When he publicly 
violated the rule on this point, the 
Italian enemies of the temporal 
power of the pope hoped that they 
had unexpectedly found a cardinal in 
such a position that they might, by 
degrees, make him their tool, and use 
him against Pius IX. Voices were 
heard hinting that it might be proper 
even to make him an anti-pope. The 
wiser Ones among them saw from the 
beginning how absurd such hopes and 
plans were; for they knew the past 
history and the real character of the 


cardinal ; and they rightly judged that 
whatever might be the motives of his 
present unexpected and most unusual 
proceeding, they must be personal. 
The step could not spring from any 
policy opposed to that of the court of 
Rome. They knew too well that he 
had always been a strenuous defender 
of the pope; they had often found 
him their active and energetic oppo- 
nent. Later events proved to all 
that this judgment of theirs was cor- 
rect. 

We haye spoken of the birth and 
early education of Girolamo d’An- 
drea, and his coming to Rome and 
entrance into the Accademia Ec- 
clesiastica in that city. Soon after 
finishing his course of studies there 
with considerable reputation, he was 
made, in 1841, fonente, or judge, in 
an inferior ecclesiastical court, com- 
mencing thus his carriera at the bot- 
tom, but with distinction. He was 
afterward (1843) made delegate, or 
governor, of the province of Viterbo ; 
and three years later went as nuncio 
or ambassador to Lucerne in Switzer- 
land, which office he filled at the time 
of the Sonderbund war. Toward 1849, 
he returned to Rome, and was ele- 
vated to the very responsible position 
of Secretary of the Congregation of 
the Council. When Pius IX., after 
the public assassination of his prime- 
minister, Rossi, and the threats of vio- 
lence to himself, escaped to Gaeta, 
Monsignor d’Andrea of course fol- 
lowed him. He was the prominent 
and most active man in reéstablishing 
the papal government in Umbria and 
the Marches and the patrimony. After 
two years of successful labor, he re- 
turned to Rome, to receive the thanks 
and the reward due to a delicate task 
zealously and _ satisfactorily accom- 
plished. He was still Secretary of the 
Congregation of the Council, one of 
the highest posts he could hold, with- 
out being cardinal. On the 15th of 
























March, he was made cardinal-priest, 
with the title of Sant’ Agnese fuori delle 

Mura. He had thus, in eleven years, 

reached the highest step of the Ro- 

man carriera. All acknowledged, 

even those whom he had passed, 

that the cardinal’s hat was, in this case, 

most fittingly bestowed on learning, 

talents, experience, and as the well- 
deserved reward of zealous and effi- 
cient services. The new cardinal was 
soon named Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index and Abbate Com- 
mendatario of Santa Scolastica, which 
last title he retained to his death. In 
1860, he became Cardinal-Bishop of 
Sabina ; and, by the firm and wise ad- 
ministration of his diocese, was looked 
on as a model bishop. In 1862, his 
health began to fail. Slow fevers 
seemed to undermine his constitution, 
stronger in appearance than in reality. 
At times a racking cough and a co- 
pious expectoration harassed him, 
and he seemed sinking into consump- 
tion. Rallying from this, he would 
suffer excruciating pains in the intes- 
tines ; and, at times, he was subject 
to fainting fits. Still he struggled 
against all this, and kept on at his 
work. His friends noticed that he 
gradually became more silent and de- 
spondent. They observed, too, an- 
other effect of this long-continued in- 
disposition. He became inclined to 
take up fixed ideas, and, perhaps, crot- 
chets, and to adhere to them the more 
tenaciously if opposed. He evident- 
ly was not, at all times, the man he 
had formerly been. Of course, it took 
time for all this to be suspected and 
reluctantly admitted. 

In the spring of 1864, the cardinal 
took up the idea that his health would 
be restored if he went to Naples, his 
birth-place. He asked permission to 
do so, 

Special circumstances made the re- 
quest one to be considered very ma- 
turely. The government at Rome 
VOL. XI.—34 
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was in a critical and delicate position, 
which required it to avoid most careful- 

ly any step capable of a doubtful inter- 

pretation, or liable to be made a pre- 

text for certain false charges then cur- 

rent against it. The ex-king of Naples 

was a refugee in Rome. Dethroned 

sovereigns generally seek and find an 

asylum there. His friends and ad- 

herents in Naples were busy concert- 

ing measures to get him back on his 

throne. The Italian government and 

the Italian papers charged the court 

with assenting to and aiding in these 

plans. Even France seemed to be 

growing cold, and to be manifesting 
those dispositions which; a few months 
after, culminated in the iniquitous con- 
vention with Victor Emmanuel for 
the withdrawal of the French troops 
from the duty of protecting Rome, 
All these things made the court of 
Rome trebly cautious to commit.no 
mistake. 

It was felt that for a Roman cardi- 
nal to go then to Naples, even under 
the pretext of ill-health, more especi- 
ally a cardinal like Cardinal d’Andrea, 
whose family had been for several ge- 
nerations closely connected with the 
dethroned royal family, and whose 
personal antecedents had been those 
we have recited, would be too dange- 
ous. No explanations, however sin- 
cere, no disavowals, however explicit, 
could silence the charges or avert the 
troubles that might follow. Hence 
the permission asked for was refused, 
the more readily as the idea was look- 
ed on as the cardinal’s own fancy, and 
was not based upon the advice of 
physicians. The pope himself ex- 
plained the matter to the cardinal, and 
offered him permission to go to Mal- 
ta, to Spain, to Pau, in France, to 
Nice, in Savoy, or anywhere else that 
the physicians would advise, or he 
desire. But to Naples, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would not do for him 
to go. The cardinal seemed to as- 
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sent at the moment, and to acquiesce 
in the decision. But, some time 
after, he returned to the fixed idea, 
repeated his request, waited some 
weeks, and, not receiving any reply, 
started on the 16th of June, 1864, 
without permission, and, in the man- 
ner we have stated, went to Naples. 
At first, he spent several months, per- 
haps a year, at Sorrento, well known 
to all who visit southern Italy for 
their health. After some time, he 
moved to the city of Naples itself, and 
lived there until his return to Rome. 
Concerning the cardinal’s stay in 
Naples, our “secretary” remembers 
only two points: “ He was located in 
ill-furnished lodgings on the Chiaja, at 
Naples, sorely distressed for money. 
More than this, his good name was 
suffering ”—suffering, he means, in the 
opinion of the Mazzinians, the follow- 
ers of the policy of Cavour and “ the 
party of action.” The Roman Com- 
mittee seems to have been particular- 
ly exercised in reference to him. 
Now as to the money matters. In 
Naples the cardinal kept a suite of 
‘apartments in the Hétel Crocelles, 
one of the best in that city. More- 
-over, he also kept up his full establish- 
ment in the Palazzo Gabrielli, in 
Rome. He paid every body and 
every thing punctually; as, indeed, 
he might well do, considering the po- 
‘sition of his family and his own pri- 
vate resources. If his health failed, 
his purse did not—which is more than 
can be said of most men, be they 
laymen, ecclesiastics, or even cardi- 
mals, When he died, his will gave 
legacies to friends and servants, and 
to religious and charitable purposes, 
-and returned something to his family. 
As to the second point, undoubtedly 
ithe carcinal’s good name did suffer. 
‘The step he had taken was public; 
and the newspapers, after their style, 
chad not failed ito herald it over the 
-world as.something striking and im- 
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portant, from which, perhaps, vast re- 
sults would follow. Catholics every- 
where were pained that a cardinal 
should take so false a step, and place 
himself in a position apparently so 
equivocal ; perhaps, too, some appre- 
hended ulterior and more painful re- 
sults. On the other hand, the Itali- 
anissimi waited, and cajoled him, and 
hoped. But when he had been away 
from Rome more than two years, and 
they found that they were not suc- 
ceeding, as they desired, in making 
him their tool, they commenced to 
depreciate and ridicule him. This 
last point we rather think to his cre- 
dit. 

The mode of Cardinal d’Andrea’s 
departure from Rome naturally set all 
Rome a-talking. His friends tried to 
explain and to excuse it in the mode 
we have stated. The excuse was 
probably felt to have some force. 
Anyhow, it was evident that the 
mode of his departure prevented the 
court of Rome from being compro- 
mised by his presence in Naples. 
Time and patience are held to be 
golden remedies at Rome. No offi- 
cial notice was taken of Cardinal 
d’Andrea’s absence. ‘True, friends 
and counsellors and his brother cardi- 
nals wrote to him privately, remon- 
strating with him and urgently advis- 
ing him to return without delay. Had 
he listened to them, and returned 
within any reasonable time, we are 
satisfied no notice would have been 
taken of the affair, and the whole 
matter would have dropped into obli- 
vion. 

But when he had been away two 
years, it was felt that some official 
steps must be taken. Accordingly, 
the cardinal dean wrote him official- 
ly, rehearsing the law of the church 
about the residence of bishops, warn- 
ing him that he had now been too 
long absent without permission, and 
inviting him to return. Thrice the 
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monition was given, as required, and 
given without effect. The diocese 
of Sabina was consequently with- 
drawn from his charges and confided 
to an administrator ad interim, until 
other provisions should be made in 
regard to it. Still the cardinal de- 
clined or delayed to come. Other 
official letters warned him of possible 
further consequences, even to eject- 
ment from his dignity as cardinal. 
His friends, also, renewed their pri- 
vate remonstrances and entreaties 
more urgently than ever. And, final- 
ly, on the evening of December 14th, 
1867, Cardinal d’Andrea returned to 
Rome. 

Three days later, he had an audi- 
ence of the holy father, from which 
he returned to his palace in a very 
cheerful mood, and spoke to his at- 
tendants of the kindness of the pope, 
and declared that every thing had 
passed off most satisfactorily. 

His long stay in Naples had not be- 
nefited his health. He still coughed, 
and still, at times, had severe crises of 
pain in the abdomen. But he was 
able in some measure to take up the 
ordinary work of a cardinal. The 
charge of the diocese was not restored 
to him; time was required for that. 
Rome is slow to act, and slow to un- 
do what has been legally done. 

After having fatigued our readers 
by this long stretch over humdrum re- 
alities, it may be well to seek a little 
relief in some more of the wondrous 
feats of the wondrous memory of “ the 
secretary of the late Cardinal d’An- 
drea.” 

He does not remember that audi- 
ence at all. Nay, he remembers that 
there was none. “ Daily,” after his 
return, the cardinal “expected a sum- 
mons to the presence of the pope. 
Then he resolved to assert his right 
to an audience, and repaired to the 
Vatican. He was informed that all 
his communications to the pope were 





to pass through the hands of the car- 
dinal secretary. To sue to his worst 
foe—this was the climax of bitterness. 
The high spirit of his eminence never 
recovered this indignity. The holy 
father was all this time informed that 
the cardinal had returned; but was 
recusant, and refused all overtures of 
reconciliation. After his last repulse, 
the cardinal made no further efforts ; 
but it was easy to see that he suffered 
acutely.” 

Allbosh! The“ secretary ” might 
have ascertained that the papers of 
the day announced the return of the 
cardinal to Rome and his audience ; 
for the cardinal was then a notoriety. 
But he is strong on his powers of me- 
mory ; or, perhaps, as he had killed 
the cardinal and buried him, as we 
saw, two years and nine months be- 
fore this—in March, 1865—he now 
ran his eye over a file previous to that 
date; and, as the papers were pub- 
lished while the cardinal was at Sor- 
rento, there was no mention then of 
an audience. But we are loth to be- 
lieve the “ secretary ” has even that 
little regard for what others remem- 
ber which would make him think it 
at all necessary to look even at a file 
of newspapers either for dates or facts. 

But he gives us, in lieu, an exqui- 
site production of his own memory. 

“ The cardinal’s enemies,” he tells 
us, “were far too wary to resort to 
open acts.” They remained so quiet 
that all suspicion was lulled to rest, 
except in the cardinal and his secre- 
tary. “It isremarkable that we some- 
times find an idea dart suddenly into 
the mind without cause or ramifica- 
tion.” (!!) . . . This was the case 
with the secretary, probably also with 
the cardinal. The idea took this 
shape: “ The favorite mode of obtain- 
ing secret information in Rome is by 
eaves-dropping and espionage. This 
palace has been for two months at the 
bidding of those who knew the car- 
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dinal would return to it. They are 
anxious to know all he says and does ; 
if possible, all he thinks. They will 
study the revelations of his counte- 
nance in moments of adandon. And 
if they have designs ”—here the idea 
seemed going into extravagance. We 
decidedly agree with him; we even 
think the idea shows signs of ramifi- 
cation. 

One fitce of the cardinal’s apart- 
ments was a breakfast-room, in which 
there hung a picture of St. Francis 
meditating. “I was reading in that 
room; and the twilight had deepened 
as I sat thinking over my book. As I 
looked up, by the faint red glow of the 
wood-fire, I fancied that picture—a 
St. Francis meditating—had a pecu- 
liar expression about the eyes. The 
rapt saint looks upward, ignoring 
mundane vanities; this looked down- 
ward and steadily at me. I felt in- 
clined to cut it open; but dared not. 
After all, I imagined the gloom had 
deceived me.” 

Again, two days later, “I was sit- 
ting at breakfast with the cardinal, 
when he dropped his cup of chocolate, 
and, rising, went to the picture, and 
carefully examined it. . . . We look- 
ed at each: other; and I felt the same 
idea pass through his mind... . I 
resolved to make him understand that 
I followed his thoughts. ‘Do you 
think,’ said I, ‘ that St. Francis in his 
meditations became sometimes a little 
distrait ? ‘hat his eyes wandered from 
heaven, for example, to some worldly 
object, say, as to the quality of your 
eminence’s breakfast, or became sud- 
denly diverted by our conversation.’ 
He looked steadilf*at me, then at the 
picture, which faced him as he sat, but 
was behind me. Then, after a mo- 
ment, replied, ‘ It isa fatality.’ Isaw 
no more of him that day. I heard 
from the valet that he was anxious 
not to be disturbed.” 

Here we have espionage of the 


most wonderful kind caught i” fla- 
granti delicto, Is not the “secretary ” 
afraid he has imparted a new and im- 
portant lesson to the burglars of New 
York? Just think of the details! 
During the cardinal’s absence, his ene- 
mies enter his apartments in the Pa- 
lazzo Gabrielli freely, notwithstanding 
the establishment is kept up, and all 
the servants are there save the valet, 
whois away with his master. No eye 
sees them, no ear hears their stealthy 
footsteps nor any noise they make. 
No trace of their work is discovered. 
They go everywhere, they examine 
every thing, and make their prepara- 
tions. What they did elsewhere we 
are not told. But they paid special 
attention to this breakfast-room, be- 
cause the picture hung there. If the 
wall behind it were of thick masonry, 
they must have cut in it a niche 
deep enough and big enough to hold 
aman. ‘That they should do this in 
an inhabited house without any one 
finding it out, is proof of their ability. 
But what if, as is most likely, the 
painting hung on a partition wall only 
six or eight inches thick, where could 
the man stand? What did they do 
in that case? We cannot imagine. 
We think the burglars would be non- 
plussed, and would turn for further in- 
struction to the memory of our “ se- 
cretary.” Beyond this, they provided 
themselves with means of entrance 
and passage from room to room, and 
of exit, quite irrespective of ordinary 
doors and public stairways. 

The cardinal returns to his palace, 
and these means are put in use. One 
spy, entering when or how no one 
knows, and mounting to his place in 
an equally mysterious manner, stands 
behind the picture of St. Francis me- 
ditating, which hangs on the wall of 
the breakfast-room. The canvas 


eyes of the picture have, of course, 
been cut out; and the spy fixes his 
own living eyes in their place, so that 


























he can see all that is to be seen, as 
well as hear all that is to be heard. 
Ordinarily, we suppose, the eyes are 
kept turned toward heaven, ignoring 
mundane vanities, because such was 
the original position of the painted 
eyes in the picture. But fatigue and 
duty combined, from time to time, to 
call for a change of their position. 
The eyes looked down on the break- 
fast-table, (perhaps longingly; for 
even spies behind pictures may get 
hungry,) or gleamed with intelligence 
in response to witticisms of con- 
versation, or unguarded and impor- 
tant revelations. Yet all was so artis- 
tically and naturally done that the 
secretary one day imagined the gloom 
had deceived him; and two days 
afterward, the cardinal, after a careful 
examination and after looking at it a 
second time attentively, exclaimed, 
“It is a fatality !” 

Now, there is a mystery about this 
espionage which quite puzzles us, and 
which we should like to see explained. 
While the spy held his eyes thus glued 
to or inserted in the painting, where 
were his eyebrows ? And what did he 
do with his nose ?—his big Roman 
nose, For who can conceive a keen 
Roman spy without a large and pe- 
netrating Roman nose? How did he 
manage to keep that nose from coming 
in contact with the painted canvas— 
from pressing against it and causing a 
very prominent bulge, and even push- 
ing the canvas away from the eyes? 
This is a point that merits elucidation. 

Unfortunately the cardinal, it seems, 
at once left the room in which the 
“fatality ” was, shut himself up, and 
would see no one. The “secretary ” 
was as wanting in pluck on that occa- 
sion as he had been on another two 
days before. He felt inclined to cut 
the painting open to see what it was ; 
but dared not. If he had had the 
presence of mind of a little boy ten 
years old, he would have ventured to 
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draw the bottom of the painting a few 
inches out from the wall, and would 
have looked behind to discover the 
secret. Had he done so, our mystery 
would doubtless have been solved, 
and a very interesting question would 
have been answered. What a pity 
the idea did not assume this practical 
“ ramification ”! 

In regard to the death of the car- 
dinal the memory of the “secretary ” 
is brief, but terribly explicit and point- 
ed. 

“ Four days” after the fatality- 
scene, “ I was informed that the car- 
dinal desired me to spend the evening 
in his private apartments... .. We 
had dined at five ”—a change ofhour ; 
it used to be six. “ His eminence 
had confined himself to his favorite 
and insipid Chablis, of which he drank 
one little flask,” (Monte Fiascone 
has slipped from the secretary’s me- 
mory;) “I to a more generous vin- 
tage of Burgundy. The subject of 
our conversation was exceedingly im- 
portant. With the idea upon us like 
an incubus, we conversed in low 
tones ; and ever and anon the cardinal 
rose and examined the outer door. 
. . - The conversation ended by my 
being intrusted with certain docu- 
ments to place in safe keeping... . 
Knowing the importance of the docu- 
ments, I hesitated to keep ther in my 
possession. Sealing them in a pack- 
et, I put on astreet dress and hasten- 
ed to an English gentleman, who 
cheerfully undertook their keeping. 
. .. Cardinal Antonelli asked me 
for the papers I had received on that 
fatal night. . ,. I rejoice to say— 
though strenuous exertions were made 
to obtain the papers—they were as 
persistently guarded; and I have them 
now.” 

Pretty well remembered for these 
papers. But how about the cardi- 
nal ? 

The secretary says that, on the 
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morning after confiding the aforesaid 
sealed packet to the English gentle- 
man, “I rose early and repaired to 
the palace. The valet had orders to 
wake his master at seven. It wanted 
but a few minutes. I retired to my 
own room. Scarcely a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed ere the valet rush- 
ed in, pale with affright, exclaiming, 
‘ His eminence is dead!’ I followed 
him quickly to the apartment, having 
alarmed the household. The dispo- 
sition of the chamber was as ordi- 
nary. The cardinal’s dress lay on a 
chair, as the valet had placed it. 
His breviary was open at vespers. 
The bed was the only thing disturb- 
ed. There were certain indications 
of a struggle, although very slight. 
The usually placid countenance of 
the cardinal was flushed and disco- 
lored. The two hands grasped the 
bed-clothes convulsively. A physi- 
cian was hastily summoned, who pro- 
nounced life to have been extinct 
some hours. ‘From what cause?’ I 
asked. He whispered, ‘They will 
probably say apoplexy. For him- 
self, the secretary has no doubt it 
was a murder perpetrated by the 
enemies of Cardinal d’Andrea.” 

These are the recollections of the 
soi-disant secretary. They are well 
entitled in the whole and in the se- 
veral details to stand with his pre- 
cise recollections of the place and 
date of the funeral that followed in 
San Giovanni in Laterano, on the 22d 
day of March, 1865. 

The papers announced that Car- 
dinal d’Andrea died in Rome, on the 
14th of May, 1868. For the details 
of his last hours, we are indebted to 
those members of his household who 
were with him and closed his eyes. 
It will be seen how different is the 
account they give from that of the 
writer who, if elsewhere he amused us, 
here fills us with astonishment at the 


boldness of his assertions, and sorrow 
for his motives. 

On Thursday, May 14th, 1868, the 
cardinal, who had spent the forenoon 
in his usual occupations, dined in his 
usual health, or ill-health, at half-past 
one. After dinner he continued to 
transact business with his chancellor 
for a while, and then arranged to re- 
sume it on his return from the usual 
afternoon drive. He drove out from 
the Palazzo Gabrielli at about half- 
past four. His coachman drove, at 
the usual staid gait of a cardinal’s 
carriage, by the Foro Trajano, on by 
the Colosseo and San Clemente, to 
St. John Lateran’s, and out of the 
city gate near that church, along the 
Via Appia Nuova. When he had 
passed the first mile-stone from the 
gate, he was surprised by an order to 
return. He noticed that the cardi- 
nal, who was alone in the carriage, 
seemed to be suffering. He accord- 
ingly turned and retraced his steps 
at the same gentle gait. On the 
square of St. John’s, he received a 
second order to go faster; and awhile 
after, before he reached the Colos- 
seo, the cardinal ordered him to 
hurry. <A fast trot brought them to 
the Palazzo Gabrielli by about half- 
past five. The chancellor was there, 
and assisted the servants to take the 
cardinal out of the carriage, and to 
assist him up to his chamber. He 
was suffering very much from a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and seemed oth- 
erwise in pain. It was a crisis such 
as he had had before, but it seemed 
more severe than usual. The cardi- 
nal sent word to the chancellor not 
to leave. He expected the spasm to 
pass away in a little while, and when 
it would be over, they might resume 
their work as arranged. 

The chancellor waited until near 
seven, when, learning that the attack 
still continued, he entered the sick- 
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room. He was not only the official, 
but a devoted and confidential inti- 
mate friend of nearly twenty years’ 
standing. He found the cardinal 
suffering to a degree that filled him 
with alarm. A physician was sent for, 
but was absent from his residence. 
An assistant came and _ prescribed 
some remedies. By eight, the physi- 
cian arrived, and took charge of the 
case, and did not leave the patient. 
About nine, he was asked if it were 
proper to administer the sacrament 
of extreme unction. He replied that, 
so far, he did not see sufficient dan- 
ger to warrant it. Meanwhile the 
cardinal lay on his bed tossing rest- 
lessly in pain, and panting for breath, 
but joining in, as best he could, with 
the prayers for the sick, which had 
been begun, at his request, by his 
chaplain and the attendants between 
seven and eight o’clock. At ten, he 
asked to be placed in a large chair 
in his room. They bolstered him up 
init. In half an hour he began to 
sink. The chaplain hastily admin- 
istered the rites of the church, and 
by eleven, Cardinal d’Andrea was no 
more. 

Thus, as is not unfrequently the 
case, death came somewhat suddenly 
and unexpectedly, even after years of 
ill-health. 

An autopsy took place, as is cus- 
tomary, we believe, in Rome in the 
case of cardinals. It appeared that 
the immediate cause of his death 
was congestion of the lungs. The 
right lung was found to be nearly 
destroyed by tubercles. On one side 
of the brain a clot or indurated por- 
tion, seemingly of long standing, was 
discovered. In, this lesion some of 
the cardinal’s friends thought they 
found a physical cause of those dis- 
ordered peculiarities of mind of which 
we spoke as having been manifested 
in his later years. 

We may add that, after the official 
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autopsy, the body lay in state in the 
Palazzo Gabrielli until Monday, May 
18th. On the evening of that day, 
it was conveyed in procession to the 
neighboring parish church of St. John 
of the Florentines, near the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo. In that church, on 
Tuesday, 19th May, 1868, the fu- 
neral obsequies of Cardinal d’Andrea 
were celebrated, the pope and the 
cardinals assisting, as required by the 
etiquette of the court when a cardi- 
nal dies in Rome. 

By the cardinal’s own directions, 
his mortal remains were interred at 
the church of Sant’ Agnese fuori delle 
Mura, of which, as we said, he had 
been titular cardinal before becoming 
Bishop of Sabina. 

We have thus followed this soi-di- 
sant secretary of the late Cardinal 
d’Andrea all through his article. We 
have overlooked, for brevity’s sake, 
many minor points. But we have 
seen fully enough to establish The 
character of the article. We have 
seen that he blunders as to the date 
of the cardinal’s funeral by three 
years and two months. He has 
blundered as to the church where it 
was performed by at least a mile and 
a half. San Giovanni in Laterano 
and St. John of the Florentines are 
unlike in shape and in rank, and are 
nearly at opposite points of the city. 

As to the private habits, the acts, 
and the opinions of the cardinal, he 
makes a series of blunders such as we 
might well look for in one who gives 
himself out as having been the confi- 
dential secretary of the late Cardinal 
d’Andrea, and yet whom no one re- 
members to have ever had any con- 
nection with the cardinal. 

As to the charges of enmity, of 
espionage, and even of murder, and 
the tragedy of the French captain, 
and various other remarks and com- 
ments en passant throughout the ar- 
ticle. by no means to the honor of 
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the ecclesiastical dignitaries at Rome, 
and of the tone and character of 
society there—are these things only 
spice to give a certain piquancy to 
the article? or is the whole article 
written merely as a vehicle to convey 
these charges to the attention of the 
readers ? 

We incline to the latter opinion. 
We are led to it by the clearer and 
more undisguised tenor of later arti- 
cles by the same pen in the Ga/axy. 
We may, hereafter, if we find time, 


pay our respects to one or more of 
those articles. 

For the present, we will only say 
that if the proprietors of the Ga/axy 
have intended to bargain with a wri- 
ter of fiction, they are getting the 
worth of their money in matter and 
quantity, if not in quality and style. 
If, however, they expected to secure 
a series of articles instructive because 
truthful, the case is decidedly the 
reverse. 





HYMN OF ST. PAUL’S “CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE SOCIETY.” 








Not ours to ask thee, “ What is truth ?” 
For here it shines the light of light; 
And all may see it, age or youth, 
Who will but leave the outer night. 
Tis ours to tread, not seek, the way 
That “ brightens to the perfect day.” 


But this we ask thee, dearest Lord— 
Let faith, so precious, feed and .grow ; 
And make our lives the more accord 
With fear and love, the more we know. 
For thus, too, shall we point the way 
That “ brightens to the perfect day.” 


Nor have we learnt it save to teach; 
It is for others we are wise. 

The humblest has a charge to preach 
Thy kingdom in a nation’s eyes: 

A nation groping for the way 

That “ brightens to the perfect day.” 


O thou, our patron, great St. Paul! 
Apostle of the West, to thee 
We boldly come and fondly call, 
As children at a father's knee: 
Come thou, and with us lead the way 
That “ brightens to the perfect day ”! 
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LOTHAIR.*® 


Lornair is both a novel and a 
pamphlet. Two distinct currents of 
thought are apparent, running through 
the work, variously intertwined and 
blended, but from time to time assert- 
ing definite individuality. ‘This phe- 
nomenon is explained by the two-fold 
character of the writer, who is a nove- 
list and man of letters, and at the 
same time a man of the world and a 
statesman. The novel is written ap- 
parently to reassert his powers and 
demonstrate to the literary world 
that his genius is undimmed by age, 
perhaps also to indulge the exercise 
of a favorite and successful art, by 
which he has raised himself from an 
obscure position to one of influence 
and renown. The pamphlet is evi- 
dently intended for political effect ; 
to throw discredit upon eminent per- 
sons, to disparage the value of con- 
versions among the higher classes of so- 
ciety, and, through the thin veil of fic- 
tion, inflict all the damage possible 
upon the court of Rome and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. It reveals 
the political character of its writer, 
his utter want of principle and con- 
sistency, and enables us to comprehend 
how he has overcome all the obsta- 
cles to his career, by great industry, 
acute intelligence, and absolute un- 
scrupulousness in turning men and 
women, things and events, to his own 
personal advantage. As a novel it 
adds nothing to the established repu- 
tation of the author. It is rated at a 
high figure, commercially speaking, 
and will no doubt be a remunerative 
investment for its publishers. 

It purports to be a picture of the 
habits, manners, and mode of life of 
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By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1870, 


people of the highest rank in England, 
with sketches of persons of diverse cul- 
ture and foreign birth, to heighten the 
contrasts and bring out the lights and 
deepen the shadows. Natural scen- 
ery, stately dwellings, ancient trees, 
sunlight, flowers, music, and fresh air 
give life and animation to the varying 
scenes, and form the appropriate ba- 
sis, background, and accompaniment 
for the living panorama. Lothair is 
a youth of pure blood and fair edu- 
cation, the heir of immense estates and 
a lofty title. He is good-looking, ath- 
letic kind-hearted, shy, sensitive, and 
sentimental. 

He has suffered the depression and 
discouragement of a sour Presbyte- 
rian system of education, from which 
he was happily rescued by the hon- 
est and determined efforts of one of 
his guardians, Cardinal Grandison. 

He emerges just before he comes 
of age, and appears before us in the 
midst of an elegant family, in which, 
fortunately, all the daughters are mar- 
ried excepting one, who has great 
beauty and a remarkably fine voice. 
He immediately, as in duty bound, 
falls desperately in love, and in the 
most honorable manner possible con- 
fides the state of his feelings to the 
mother of the object of his affections, 
who is, by the way, a fine specimen 
of a thorough-bred English lady. 

The mother wisely and tenderly 
counsels delay, and we would recom- 
mend her conduct in this interesting 
occasion to all the middle-aged ladies 
of our acquaintance when placed in 
a similar situation. Lothair accepts 
her decision, and in the mean time 
becomes more and more intimate 
with the cardinal, and forms the ac- 
quaintance of a Catholic family distant- 
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ly connected, and becomes somewhat 
smitten with the real heroine of the 
tale, Clare Arundel. The objective 
point of the story now develops itself. 
A struggle for the rich and titled 
youth commences between the Eng- 
lish Establishment and the Church, 
Political and mercenary motives are, 
with great impartiality, ascribed to 
both the contending powers. The 
combat between the rough and honest 
Scotch Presbyterian uncle and the 
accomplished and fascinating cardi- 
nal is wisely dropped. 

No imagination could suggest the 
thought that one who had escaped 
from evangelicalism could ever return 
to it. It is, in the author’s mind, 
simply a political squabble for the 
influence and vote of the future peer. 
His soul is of no account. 

The conduct and development of 
this contest gives the right honorable 
romancer an opportunity to introduce 
the lords and ladies, the dukes and 
bishops, cardinals and monsignori, 
artists, wits, and men about town, 
with whom he delights to fill his 
pages. They all speak in character, 
and in the main with artistic consis- 
tency, and their conversation is cer- 
tainly sprightly, often witty, some- 
times wise, and never offensive on 
the score of taste and morality. It 
affords him the opportunity to flatter 
and praise, and at the same time ex- 
hibit a power of sarcasm and ridicule, 
the effective methods of his earlier 
writings, by which he climbed to his 
present position. He exhibits talents 
and a knowledge of life which would 
have made him equally successful in 
the role of banker, picture-merchant, 
diamond-broker, or even old clo’man, 
He gloats over the splendors which he 
describes; and beauty, rank, fashion, 
fine clothes, crystal, porcelain, pictures, 
jewels, “ ropes of pearls,” castles, pala- 
ces, parks, and gardens, are dwelt upon 
with the cherishing fondness of the 


gentlemen of keen eyes, hooked noses, 
and unctuoustouch. Character, con- 
duct, motives, principles, sentiments, 
affections, passions, and religion are 
mingled in admirable confusion, are 
estimated at the same value and 
weighed in the same balance. 

There is for him as novelist or 
pamphleteer no principle but expe- 
diency, no rule of conduct but tem- 
poral advantage. He worships a 
golden calf. These be thy gods, O 
Israel! At a critical period, while our 
hero is wavering between his Angli- 
can and Catholic mistress, and the 
cardinal is striving to acquire a 
wholesome influence over his some- 
what unstable relative, while he is 
sailing on the summer sea of high life 
and elegant society, he goes to Oxford 
to see his horses. He has wisely left 
those useful animals at the universi- 
ty, while he is pursuing his studies of 
life and manners in London. At Ox- 
ford, he meets Colonel and Mrs. Cam- 
pian, and is taken completely off his 
feet. Presbyterianism, Anglicanism, 
Corisande and Clare Arundel, the Es- 
tablishment, and Catholicity disappear 
at once, and Madre Natura in the 
splendid physique of the divine Theo- 
dora, claims an unresisting captive and 
victim. 

This is either an inspiration of a 
romancer’s imagination or a study. 
If the latter, there is no hope for the 
right honorable author’s salvation on 
the score of invincible ignorance. 

Lothair basks in the splendor of 
Theodora’s beauty, and surrenders 
his reason to the fascination of her 
false political principles. The lower 
or transient good is preferred to the 
higher, the permanent good. He 
chooses the lower, as did Lucifer 
and Adam, Judas and Luther, and 
multitudes have done and are doing. 
Naturally and artistically there is no 
way out of this scrape excepting 
through a catastrophe ; religiously, 
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excepting through penance, Theo- 
dora is the ideal of Greco-Roman 
heathenism, and the artist Phoebus 
is its high-priest. They are fine crea- 
tions from an artistic point of view. 

They enable the author to introduce 
some clever writing about art, and 
some speculations regarding the 
Aryan and Semitic races, evidently 
with the intention of associating re- 
vealed religion with the idea of super- 
stition. The effect left upon the 
mind is something like that produced 
by a certain class of sermons which 
we read on Monday morning in the 
New-York Jerald. The novelist is 
hurried on at this stage by the neces- 
sities of the pamphleteer. Political 
events succeed each other so rapidly 
that he was obliged to send Lothair 
as rapidly as possible to the field of 
battle (his heathen destiny) against 
the church. 

With exceeding facility the money 
which was going to build a cathedral, 
to please a pious girl, is diverted to 
aid in blowing up St. Peter’s, and 
Lothair finds himself as Captain Mu- 
riel, in the field, on the staff of one of 
his former acquaintances, Captain 
Bruges, the red republican general 
advancing against Rome. Theodora 
and Colonel Campian are also with 
him, the former disguised in male ap- 
parel, and acting as secretary to the 
general. We suppose her prayer ut- 
tered under the depressing intelli- 
gence of the embarkation of the 
French troops to assist the holy 
father, is an expression of the reli- 
gion of nature. Why she should pray 
to God instead of Jupiter, we confess 
we do not see, unless in deference to 
the opinion of most of the author’s 
readers. He might have fulfilled all 
the indications by quoting Pope, and 
at the same time complimented the 
memory of a poet who is getting 
rather out of date. 

However, she hears the French 


have disembarked, and accordingly 
suspends her prayers and recovers 
her spirits. The impending catas- 
trophe comes. ‘The tragic is accom- 
plished, and the divine Theodora is 
slain. Madre Natura and the secret 
societies are hurled against the rock 
of Peter, and shivered. Theodora is 
mortally wounded, and dying, im- 
presses a chaste kiss upon the lips of 
Lothair, and exacts the promise never 
to conform to the Church of Rome. 

The next step finds him severely 
wounded by a French chassepot, the 
guest of Lord St. Jerome in his palace 
in Rome, carefully attended by Sisters 
of Charity and Clare Arundel. Na- 
ture has perished and grace triumphs. 
The venom of the anti-Catholic no- 
velist and the malice of the states- 
man of the establishment are now re- 
vealed in a popish plot, which is sup- 
posed to be hatched by Lothair’s 
Roman Catholic friends, the prelates 
of Rome, and, -by implication, the 
holy father. 

The object of the conspiracy is to 
impose upon Lothair and the world 
that he was wounded while fighting 
for the defence of the holy see, in- 
stead of in the ranks of its determined 
enemies, and to convince him that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary personally ap- 
peared to rescue him from inevitable 
death. These pages enhance the 
claims of the work as one of fiction, 
but detract very much from its repu- 
tation as a specimen of art. The plan 
is thoroughly un-English, and incom- 
patible with the characters of the act- 
ors as previously portrayed. It is by 
no means impossible for the Blessed 
Virgin or any saint or angel to ap- 
pear, and we should be bound to be- 
lieve the fact if vouched for on credi- 
ble testimony. 

It is, however, naturally, politically, 
and religiously impossible for priests, 
bishops, and prelates to combine to 
make any human being believe a lie, 
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or to palm off a false miracle for any 
purpose whatsoever. We are chari- 
tably left in doubt as to who believed 
or who did not believe in the appari- 
tion, but we are treated to a conver- 
sation in which Cardinal Grandison 
endeavors to make Lothair believe a 
lie, and to abuse the enfeebled condi- 
tion of his brain to reduce him to a 
condition of mental and moral imbe- 
cility. 

Mr. Disraeli evidently expects no 
advantages from Catholic voters, or, 
perhaps, counts on the charity which 
he abuses. 

These passages are the only dan- 
gerous ones in the book ; they are skil- 
fully contrived to crystallize waver- 
ing minds, especially of young men of 
high rank, into determined opposition 
to the holy see. They are intended to 
awaken sympathy for Lotiair’s help- 
less and almost hopeless captivity, and 
to call forth sentiments of satisfaction 
and pleasure at his adventurous es- 
cape. He does escape, and falls 
into the arms of high-priest Phoebus 
and two inferior divinities of Madre 
Natura. They have little power, 
however, the divine Theodora being 
dead; and our hero, growing d/asé if 
not wiser and better, subsides into an 
esthetical but harmless admiration 
of external nature and Euphrosyne. 
Previously to his quitting Rome, the 
author invents a scene which is either 
a sop to spiritism, or an insult to his 
readers’ intelligence. 

The appearance of the Blessed 
Virgin, under any circumstances, is 
treated with derision; but Theodora, 
like the Witch of Endor, is summoned 
to interview Lothair in the Coliseum, 
and remind him of his fatal promise. 
Perhaps he only means to illustrate a 
phenomenon of an over-excited brain, 
whose circulation is enfeebled by a 
long illness and a severe wound. We 
are left purposely in doubt on this 
point, as on many others. ‘This por- 
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tion of the book contains vivid and 
beautiful sketches of camp-life and 
fighting on a small scale, of Rome 
and Italy, the Tyrrhenean Sea and 
classic isles. Under the auspices of 
the Phoebus and Euphrosyne, he is 
wafted in the yacht Pan to Syria and 
the Holy Land, and sinks into a pleas- 
ing and self-satisfied reverie on Mount 
Olivet. 

The descriptions of Judea and Je- 
rusalem, Calvary and Sion, Galilee 
and Jordan, Lebanon and Bashan, 
could be penned only by one who has 
the traditions of the Jew, the Roman, 
and the Christian. There is the 
mournful regret of the Jew, the proud 
remembrance of the Roman, and the 
weak and sickly sentimentality of 
a very doubtful sort of Christian. 
They want depth and pathos, and 
leave the mind disturbed and dissatis- 
fied. They profane rather than hal- 
low those sacred places which inspire 
terror or love in every human breast. 

The habits of his English friends 
whom he meets in the Holy Land, 
who made excursions which they called 
pilgrimages, and feasted, made love, 
and hunted, express about the degree 
of sympathy which fashionable High- 
Church Anglicanism has with Cal- 
vary. The noble and gentle Syrian 
now appears to put the finishing touch 
to Lothair’s religious experiences. He 
is a new figure in fiction, a specimen of 
oriental Turveydrop, and the patriarch 
of a new school of Israelitish evan- 
gelicalism. In the absence of authen- 
tic data, we should presume he had 
descended from a highly respectable 
family of Pharisees, which Id, in 
process of time, intermarried with 
the Sadducees, and perhaps suffered 
some slight admixture with the hea- 
then round about. He happily suc- 


ceeds in removing all distinct and 
vivid religious impressions from the 
mind of Lothair, and prepares the 
way, after a final interview with his 



























former Mazzinian general, who speaks 
in a cheerful and airy manner of his 
failure to blow up St. Peter’s, and 
consoles Catholic readers with the 
assurance that the old imposture is 
still firmly seated, for his return to 
England, the arms of Lady Corisande, 
and the bosom of the church by law 
established. Here we leave him 
married to an heiress and laid up in 
lavender, to grow old, fat, and gouty. 

While we may speak with some de- 
gree of complaisance of this novel as 
a work of art merely, and a picture 
of life and manners, in which it is far 
inferior to similar novels of Bulwer 
and several other contemporary wri- 
ters of fiction, we are compelled to 
discuss this production in its political 
and moral significance in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. Mr. Disraeli must have 
some powerful motive to induce him 
to attack the church and outrage the 
feelings of Catholics throughout the 
world while he himself has no settled 
and strong religious convictions of 
any kind. That motive must be the 
only one which would operate upon a 
mind like his—the desire to get back 
to power. Hestarts the “ No-popery” 
hue and cry, and invents a most con- 
temptible, shallow, and flimsy plot to 
influence what he supposes to be the 
radical hostility of the English people 
to the Church of Rome, and to throw 
contempt and discredit. upon the con- 
version of Englishmen of rank, and 
especially that of the Marquis of Bute. 
We think he has not only committed 
a moral crime, but made a gross po- 
litical blunder. We believe there is a 
profound sympathy throughout the 
world in the hearts of simply honest 
and good people with the holy father, 
and that if the question could be tested 
by vote to-day, Who is the best man 
living? Pius IX. would receive an 
overwhelming majority. While de- 
nouncing in the strongest terms the 
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baseness of the attempt to impute fraud» 
chicanery, and political trickery to the 
policy and plans of the church, we 
have reason to thank the right honora- 
ble and learned author for the reve- 
lation he has made of the secret so- 
cieties. Hehas had ample means of 
learning and understanding their ope- 
rations, and his implied conclusion is, 
that the two great forces arrayed 
against each other in the modern 
world are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the secret societies, of whom Ma- 
sonry is the mother. This is a con- 
clusion which we accept. It is the ever- 
lasting antagonism between the church 
of Christ and the church of the devil. 
We hope the glimpse thus afforded 
will cause some of our clergy to re- 
consider the lenient opinions they 
sometimes express in regard to Ma- 
sonry and its offshoots, and to recog- 
nize the supernatural wisdom that has 
directed the unwavering opposition 
which the church has manifested to- 
ward these works of darkness. As a 
whole, we do not think Zofhair will 
do muchharm. It will provoke much 
conversation and discussion. It will 
be praised, ridiculed, admired, and 
contemned, and speedily sink into 
oblivion, to be read only by students 
of literature and those who seek for 
the light that works of fiction throw 
upon contemporary history. It re- 
minds us of something which occurred 
a long time ago, and which cannot 
be offensive to the right honorable 
gentleman, who finds a pleasure in 
insulting cardinals and bishops, inas- 
much as the chief personages in the 
transaction are prototypes of himself 
and his book. It is the story of Ba- 
laam and Balaam’s ass. He has at- 
tempted to curse, and in fact he has 
blessed, and the ass which he is riding 
only speaks like a human being when 
it meets the angel in the Catholic girl 
Clare Arundel. 
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-THE INVITATION HEEDED. * 


Tue above is the title of one of the 
best and most effective controversial 
works which we have had the plea- 
sure to read for some time. For 
those who believe in any historical 
Christianity, the argument contained 
in it is direct and unanswerable. We 
pray God it may have a wide circu- 
lation and reach the numerous friends 
of its gifted author, who thus seeks, as 
many converts have done before him, 
to show to those he loves the blessed 
lights which guided him to the home 
of truth and peace. 

Mr. James Kent Stone is the son 
of the Rev. Dr. John S. Stone, a 
highly respected minister of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, favorably 
known for many years in Brooklyn 
as the rector.of Christ’s church, and 
now, we believe, at the head of an 
Episcopalian seminary in Cambridge, 
Mass. He received his academical 
education at Harvard College, and 
afterward spent twe years at one of 
the universities of Germany. Re- 
turning to this country in 1862, he 
was appointed professor of Latin in 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in which of- 
fice he remained until 1867, when he 
was made president of the institu- 
tion. He was ordained a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1866, and shortly after received 
the degree of D.D. from Racine 
College, Wisconsin. 

In the year 1868, he was elected 
to the presidency of Hobart College, 
Geneva, New York, where he re- 
mained only one year. In Septem- 
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ber, 1869, he resigned his position 
and his ministry, to seek retirement 
and prepare for his reception into the 
Holy Catholic Church. The 8th of 
December, 1869, the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, was the happy 
day of his entrance into the commun- 
ion of Christ, in obedience to the call 
of its chief pastor. 

In the prefatory chapter the 
thor gives us some insight into the 
trials of his own mind. Accepting 
what he had taken for granted as the 
high Anglican position, he felt him- 
self master of the Roman question. 
Anglicans were, in his mind, true Ca- 
tholics, the on/y true Catholics, and 
the Reformation was a return to pri- 
mitive truth on the part of a favored 
few, who were to him the only wit- 
nesses of God upon earth. His in- 
tellect was too logical not to see that 
ritualism, with which he never allied 
himself, was inconsistent with any 
possible degree of Anglicanism. 


au- 


‘If the ritualists were right, the re- 
formers were wrong. ‘The great sin of 
schism could never have been justified by 
any such paltry differences as separate our 
‘advanced’ friends from the great Roman 
communion, The only consistent course 
for men to take who believed in the sacri- 
fice of the altar and in the invocation of 
saints was to go back, promptly and peni- 
tently, to the ancient church, which had 
proved its infallibility by being in the right 
after all.” 


In this position, to any unpreju- 
diced eye, he stood upon an assump- 
tion of theology and history which 
it would seem that the slightest in- 
vestigation should destroy. A church 
which begins by denying the faith- 
fulness of Christ to his promises, and 
asserts for itself claims which render 
all antiquity a fable, ought not long 
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to hold the love of an honest heart. 
It would be hard for any one to 
know what the English church really 
teaches; and if it teaches any thing, 
it certainly does so upon human au- 
thority, since infallibility is denied in 
itself, and in every other communion. 
When our eyes are once opened, we 
wonder we were so long deluded. 
The real reason why High-Churchmen 
do not become Catholics is, that they 
do not sincerely wish to know the 
truth, which calls to sacrifices and 
sad trials of the heart. 

“If any man love father or mother 
more than me, he is not worthy of 
me.” We believe that one earnest 
prayer for light, with a full determina- 
tion to follow it at every cost without 
hesitation, would lead to the one 
home of truth every Anglican, and 
even every ritualist. But the mis- 
fortune is, that they’will not offer any 
such prayer.. The world of honor or 
affection in which they move is too 
dear to be renounced. Let us hear 
what Dr. Stone so feelingly tells of 
his own experience; 


«“ Time went on; and I was not conscious 
of the smallest change in my theological 
opinions and sympathies; when all at once 
the ground upon which I had stood with 
such careless confidence, gave way. Like 
a treacherous island, it sank without warn- 
ing from beneath my feet, and left me strug- 
gling in the wide waters. Thanks be to 
God that I was not left to perish in that cold 
and bitter flood, and that my feet so soon 
rested for ever on the eternal rock! How 
it came about—by what intellectual process 
my position had been undermined—by what 
unconscious steps my feet had been led to 
an unseen brink, I did not know. I was 
only aware of the sudden terror with which 
I found myself slipping and going, and the 
darkness which succeeded the swift plunge.” 

* * * * * * 

‘¢T remembered how St. Augustine, ‘one 
of the profoundest thinkers of antiquity,’ 
even for four years after he had become a 
catechumen under St. Ambrose, was entan- 
gled in the meshes of his Manichzan heresy. 
I admitted instantly that I, too, might de un- 
der a spell; that my case might be—I do 
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not dare to say like that of the great saint 
and father, but that of the Donatists or the 
Gnostics; since I was certainly not more 
positive in my convictions than they, neither 
could I furnish myself with any satisfactory 
reason for believing that I was blessed with 
greater light. And then the hand of God 
drew back the veil of my heart; and I saw 
for the first time, and all at once, how utter- 
ly steeped I had been in prejudice, how 
from the beginning I had, without a question 
or suspicion, assumed the very point about 
which I ought reverently to have inquired 
with an impartial and adocile mind. I had 
studied the Roman controversy ; so I thought 
—if in my short life I could fairly be said to 
have studied any thing; but ow had I stu- 
died it? Had there ever been a time when 
it was an ofen question in my mind whether 
the claims of the RomanChurch were valid ? 
Had 1 begun by admitting that the pope 
might be right? Had it ever crossed my 
thoughts that the church in communion with 
the see of Peter might be indeed the one 
only Catholic Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? And had I ever resolved, with all 
my soul, as one standing on the threshold 
and in the awful light of eternity, to begin 
by tearing down every assumption and di- 
vesting myself of every prejudice, and shen, 
wherever truth should lead the way, to fol- 
low—‘ leave all and follow’? Alas! never. 
I had studied simply to combat and refute. 
The suggestion that ‘Romanism’ might 
after all be identical with Christianity was 
preposterous. The papacy was the great 
apostasy, the mystery of iniquity, it was 
the master-piece of Satan, who had made 
his most successful attack upon the church 
of God by entering and corrupting it. The 
rise of the papal pretensions was matter of 
the plainest history ; and every well-instruct- 
ed child could point out how one fiction after 
another had been grafted into the creed of 
that apostate church, until now the simple 
faith of early days was scarce recognizable 
under the accumulated error of centuries. 
‘ History ’—who wrote that history? ‘ Well- 
instructed child’—why, that was the very 
point at issue ! 

**I saw that I had been guilty of what 
Bossuet calls ‘a calumny,’ and what I now 
acknowledged to be an act of injustice, name- 
ly, of charging upon Catholics dxferences 
which I had myself drawn from their doc- 
trines, but against which Catholics indig- 
nantly protest. I could not say with St. 
Augustine that ‘I blushed with joy;’ but 
with shame I blushed, ‘at having so many 
years barked, not against the Catholic faith, 
but against the fictions of carnal imagina- 
tions. For so rash and impious had I been, 
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that what I ought by inquiring to have 
learned, I had pronounced en, condemning. 

- « « I should have knocked and pro- 
posed the doubt, how it was to be believed, 
not insultingly opposed it as if believed.’ 

“This is the ‘ plunge’ I spoke of. I used 
the word because it expressed, as well per- 
haps as any other, the terrifying rapidity 
which marked the steps of my intellectual 
crisis. Upon some men the discovery of a 
life-long error may break gradually ; truth 
may be said to have its dawning; but to me 
it came with a shock, The rain descended 
and the floods came; my house fell; and 
great was the fall of it. 

*« Then followed a sense of blank desolate- 
ness. I was groping among ruins; and 
wherewith should I go to work to build 
again? I do not mean that I faltered. 
Thank God that he kept me true, and suffer- 
ed me not to shrink from the sharp agony 
which I perceived was Zossibly in store for 
me! To borrow words of the great father 
from whose experience I have already drawn, 
‘God gave me that mind, that I should pre- 
fer nothing to the discovery of truth, wish, 
think of, love naught besides.’ But the 
task of reconstruction seemed almost help- 
less. 

“And so I set my face forward with des- 
perate earnestness ; and in due time—it may 
seem, a very short time—I had not a trace 
of doubt left that I had all along been a vain 
enemy of the one, catholic, and apostolic 
church. Why wot in a short time? Why 
not in a month, or a week, or a day? Is it 
any reflection upon truth that she surrenders 
herself quickly to a soul whose every nerve 
is strained in her pursuit? Is it any argu- 
ment against the church of God that it is 
easily identified? Surely, if there be a 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, it must be 
known by marks which cannot be mistaken. 
Yes! I knew it when [had foundit. And I 
found it as in the parable, like a treasure 
hidden in a field—in the self-same field up 
and down which I had wandered for years, 
and where I had often trampled it under my 
feet. And when I had found it, I hid it, 
scarce daring to gazeat its splendor, and cry- 
ing, as St. Augustine cried, ‘Too late, alas! 
have I known thee, O ancient and eternal 
truth!’ And then, for joy thereof, I went 
and sold all that I had, and bought that 
field.” 


The pages which follow this preface 
are a brief but cogent exposition of the 
convictions which forced themselves 


upon the mind of the author. He 
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develops the argument which proved 
so availing in his own case, and which, 
it seems to us, should be satisfactory to 
any earnest inquirer. He commen- 
ces by viewing the Catholic Church in 
its historical aspects, as the human eye 
beholds it, and without any necessary 
reference to its supernatural character. 
The attitude of the world toward it in 
the present and in every age is a 
proof of its greatness, for men neither 
fear nor attack an enemy which they 
despise. Its wonderful life, in spite 
of opposition which would long ago 
have destroyed any merely human 
organization, is so striking a fact that 
no honest mind can fail to feel its 
force. 

But it is not only as a /iving body, 
with a vitality unknown to any other 
society, that it impresses our intellects ; 
in its wonderful life it has been the 
guardian of morals, and the author 
of every high virtue. Civilization 
owes its very existence to its creed 
and its fostering care. And while 
Protestantism, of only recent origin, 
has failed to accomplish any thing but 
destruction, there is no sign of decay 
or feebleness in the ancient and un- 
changing church. 

In the second part of the work the 
author gives the reasons in full for 
this wonderful vitality, and shows how 
the “ Word made flesh” is the source 
of life to that body which he fills, and 
which the Paraclete sent by him ever 
animates. The facts of Christianity 
are clearly drawn out, and the neces- 
sary notes of the church are tried by 
the appeal to holy Scripture and tra- 
dition. From the conclusion of this 
argument there is no escape, and it is 
well demonstrated that the religion of 
Christ stands or falls with the Catho- 
lic faith. 

In the concluding portion of the 
book, Dr. Stone looks carefully at the 
essential features of that body which 
the incarnate God, as a master-build- 
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er, framed with one head, and all the 
needful constituents of a perfect or- 
ganism. ‘The office of St. Peter was 
not simply an ornamental appendage 
to the company of apostles, but an 
integral and essential part in the com- 
plex of visible Christianity, The 
church is Christianity in the concrete, 
and can no more exist without St. 
Peter than the human body can live 
without a head. And to that head 
all the functions of the body are su- 
bordinated. ‘There is no fear of any 
unjust preponderance, or that any 
member of the body will lose its ac- 
tivity or honor; for the Holy Ghost 
lives in the body, and speaks through 
the mouth of its head. ‘The functions 
of the primacy are displayed with 
beautiful clearness in this work, which 
without any unnecessary words refutes 
the arguments of objectors, and cuts 
to pieces their vain appeals to history 
or antiquity. We are much pleased 
to see how an honest mind, which 
had no reason to seek for Catholic 
truth except for its own sake, has been 
able to see how all the functions of 
the papacy are involved in the very 
constitution of the church. 

The infallibility of the sovereign 
pontiff as “ the father and the teacher 
of all Christians” is directly deduced 
from the position he holds in the ec- 
clesiastical body, and the needs of 
his office. We earnestly commend 
this work to those who are searching 
for truth, and are willing to embrace 
it when it presents itself. While there 
is no new argument, there is great 
freshness in the manner in which it is 
conducted. There are very many 
who would not become Catholics even 
if Almighty God were to work mira- 
cles before their eyes. We say this 
advisedly and from sad experience. 
They are too attached to the circles 
in which they move; and even when 
divine light urges them keenly, they 
are willing to take the risk. So they 
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compound with their consciences by 
assuming a great spiritual activity in 
their own spheres, and the noon of 
their day of grace passes away. They 
will never see again the freshness and 
life of the morning. 

There are others who deal with 
truth as they would be ashamed to 
deal with any affair of human life. 
They ask that every difficulty, histori- 
cal or theological, shall be removed 
from the vast field of controversy ere 
they will yield assent to a proposition 
they are forced to admit, which is 
the key of the whole position. To 
those who will not be guided by the 
light of faith, this is an unending task. 
They are worse than the Jews, who 
would not believe “unless they saw 
signs and wonders.” The Catholic 
Church does not offer any more trials. 
to the understanding’ than did the 
meek and lowly Man of Sorrows in 
his sojourn upon earth. All difficul- 


ties cannot be removed at once, nor 


before the shadows of error have 
given way to the bright sun of truth, 
We cannot see perfectly in the night; 
yet there is really but one question 
to be asked and answered, Did Jesus 
Christ, my divine Redeemer, found the 
Catholic Church, and promise it per- 
petuity ? If so, then I am bound to 
accept it as I find it; for I cannot 
make a church for myself, nor could 
he allow the communion which he 
formed and vivified to fall into error. 
If I will not accept this church, I 
may wander on the waste without a 
guide, for there is no such thing as 
Christianity for me. 

Another thing which this book im- 
presses upon us is very important, and 
it is a truth which we have had oc- 
casion to know from long acquain- 
tance with Protestantism. There is 
only one way of dealing with those 
whom we believe to be in error, and 
that is by always maintaining with 
consistency the principles of our creed. 
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Any attempt to compromise with 
Protestants, as if there were not a 
diametrical opposition between truth 
and falsehood, will be disastrous to 
their conversion. Men will not give 
up the associations of years, renounce 
position and hopes, and even break 
family ties, unless they believe it ne- 
cessary to their salvation. Nothing 
less than this motive can be held up 
to the wanderer who seeks in vain 
from his own intellect the lights that 
will guide him to a happy eternity. 
And any converts that come into the 
church from any‘lower motive are 
unfit for the graces of faith, and will 
never imbibe the spirit of a true 
Catholic. There is one God and one 
church, and this church is a necessity 
to all to whom its message of mercy 
comes. Itcanstand upon this ground 
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alone as a divine organization, and 
here only can demand the obedience 
of mankind. 

There are many souls sadly in need 
and without a religion, which is the 
first want of our nature. There are 
many who are trying to gain time 
against the Spirit of God by postpon- 
ing the hour of sacrifice. ‘There are 
those who, in hollow mockery of their 
highest aspirations, are playing with 
shadows, and deceiving themselves 
with counterfeits of the truth, We 
pray God that this book may fall 
into their hands, and be a messenger 
from on high, bidding them look well 
to foundations which are built on the 
sand, and can never abide the tem- 
pest of human passion, much less the 
storm of God’s judgment. 
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Hotry-WEexk in Rome! How many 
Christian hearts have yearned for it, 
have looked forward to it in hope! 
How many recall it among the sweet- 
est and most precious memories of 


the past! In this sacred city, and in 
this most solemn season, a spell is 
‘thrown around the faithful pilgrim ; 
or rather, he is released in a great mea- 
sure from the delusive spells of the 
world. Mind and heart, and, we 
might almost say, the body too, seem 
to live in a new world, in which the 
all-absorbing thought and affair is 
the grand mystery of what God has 
done in his infinite power and love 
ito redeem this fallen race of man. 
What emotions must fill the catho- 
lic heart as, after perhaps a long and 


weary journey, one is rapidly borne 
on by the train from Civita Vecchia, 
and knows at last that within one hour 
he will be in Rome. The yellow Ti- 
ber is flowing by the railway track, 
sluggishly and silently, on to the sea. 
At intervals, antique-looking barges, 
with high-peaked prows and high 
sterns, are floating down, heavily 
laden with boxes of statuary and of 
marbles, or of other works of art—it 
may be, of books or of baggage. A 
couple of oars suffice to keep the ves- 
sel in mid-channel, or to accelerate 
its motion. Perhaps, if the course of 
the sinuous river allows it, a huge la- 
teen-sail on a heavy stump of a mast 
helps it onward. Perchance, too, a 
tiny steamer meets him, puffing its 
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way downward; or the train over- 
takes another breasting the stream 
and towing up three or four barges, 
each larger than itself. The eye tra- 
vels across the classic river, and 
roams over the rolling surface of the 
campagna, and takes notes of the 
many ruins that dot its surface, most- 
ly relics of the mausoleums and mas- 
sive tombs with which the Romans 
of old were wont to line their roads 
leading from the city, for miles and 
miles. At length Rome is at hand; 
across the Tiber you see the new St. 
Paul’s extra muros, rising like a phee- 
nix after the ruinous conflagration of 
1823, and not yet entirely finished. 
The great apostle was buried here 
after his martyrdom. Here his body 
has ever been venerated. Some day, 


and soon, you may come hither, and 
in the splendor of that church look 
down into the confession to catch a 
glimpse of the interior of the under- 
ground crypt, and the sarcophagus 


within it. in which lie his mortal re- 
mains, and read the large letters on 
it, Paullus Apostolus Martyr, “ Paul, 
the Apostle and Martyr.” On the lofty 
summit of the front, plainly visible, 
is the gigantic statue of the apos- 
tle himself, bearing the emblematic 
sword—as if standing sentinel and 
guarding the approach to the Holy 
City, which he consecrated by his 
preaching and his death. Soon you 
are on the bridge over the stream, and 
all eyes are turned to the left, where 
above the city walls, now visible, and 
the roofs of houses, and the cupolas 
of many churches, you see for a mo- 
ment or two the majestic dome of 
St. Peter’s towering over all. The 
road runs around the walls of the 
city for some distance before entering, 
and St. Peter’s.is soon shut out from 
view, only to be replaced by the ma- 
jestic front of St. John of Lateran’s, 
near at hand. But on the other side, 
you see more clearly than before the 
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campagna with its multitude of ruins, 
and the Sabine and Alban Moun- 
tains. Inthe clear atmosphere you 
can distinguish the vineyards and 
olive groves, and dark forests, and 
cities and towns and pleasant villas. 
Along the campagna, from the foot of 
these hills, there stretches for miles 
on miles, like a huge centipede, a 
long line of dark and jagged masonry, 
borne aloft on massive piers and 
arches. It is an old aqueduct, or, as 
your guide-book tells you, three aque- 
ducts in one. You dash through one 
of those arches, and the panorama 
is changed. Other mountains in the 
distance, with other cities and towns, 
other ruins on the campagna—the 
ancient basilicas of St. Lawrence and 
St. Agnes near at hand. At length 
you pass through an archway of the 
wall into the city. St. John of Late- 
ran’s is again before you. Not distant 
is the church of Santa Croce ; and St. 
Mary Major’s, with its cupolas, its 
medizval belfry, and its obelisk, is 
even nearer. The balmy breeze of 
the afternoon brings to your ear the 
sweet chime of its many bells. You 
are on the Quirinal hill, and can look 
over some portion of the city, with 
its belfries, and cupolas, its red-tiled 
roofs, and many-windowed houses. 
Near by are massive ruins. The ex- 
cavations of the railway track have 
unearthed broken columns, frescoed 
walls of ancient rooms, and masses of 
travertino masonry, belonging to the 
walls which Servius Tullius, the fifth 
king of Rome, built around the city. 
Issuing from the depot to seek your 
hotel, you are at once before the ruins 
of the baths of Dioclesian, and the 
Cistercian Abbey, and the church of 
St. Mary degli Angioli. Your way 
leads by churches, palaces, ruins, 
obelisks, statues, and ever-gushing 
fountains, through a maze of narrow 
streets with sharp turns. You under- 
stand that these streets were not laid 
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out, and the houses built on clear 
ground. The houses stand more or 
less on the foundations of older build- 
ings that have perished, and follow, to 
a limited extent, the course of those 
foundations. As for the streets, they do 
as they can, under the circumstances, 
and seldom have the same breadth 
and direction for three hundred yards 
ata time. Every thing tells you of 
olden heathen Rome that has perish- 
ed, and of a new Rome that has 
arisen in its place, not to be compared 
to its predecessor in size or in earthly 
magnificence, but infinitely superior 
in spiritual and moral grandeur. 
Without an hour’s unnecessary de- 
lay, youseek St. Peter’s. A glance of 
wonder at the vastness and majesty 
of its approaches, of its front, and its 
portals, is all you will give now; for 
the heart is filled with a sense of that 
glory of which all this, great as it is, 
is but a figure. You pass through 


the vestibule, large as a magnificent 


cathedral, push aside the heavy cur- 
tain before the inner door, and you 
are within the grand basilica. The 
light is evenly diffused and soft, and 
comes through unseen windows. The 
temperature is pleasant. If outside 
you found the day cold and unplea- 
sant, here the atmosphere seems warm 
and agreeable. If outside it was 
hot, here you feel it cool and re- 
freshing. As you look at the vast 
expanse of the building, you wonder 
at the solitude. It seems almost va- 
cant; although, if you could count 
them, there are hundreds moving 
about, or kneeling here and there in 
silent prayer, and scores are entering 
or going out. As you advance up 
the broad and lofty central nave, 
there come from a chapel on the left 
the ro.ling sounds of an organ, and 
the chorus of many voices, as canons 
are chanting the daily vespers in 
their own chapel. Further on, from 
the otherside, you hear the murmur- 
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ing of many voices. A long line of 
pilgrims, or the members of some 
confraternity, have come in proces- 
sion to pray in St. Peter’s; and as 
they kneel before the altar, perhaps 
a hundred devout men and women 
from the parish, or of those accidentally 
in the church, have gathered around 
them, and have knelt and join in their 
chanted hymns and prayers. On 
still you proceed, until you are be- 
neath the lofty dome itself, and have 
approached the oval railing of marble 
which is united to the grand altar, 
and on which ever burn a hundred 
and forty-two lamps. You look over 
into the opening in the marble pave- 
ment, which is called the confession 
of St. Peter’s, and you see below the 
floor of the ancient church, and 
immediately under the present high- 
altar stands the chief altar of that 
ancient church. Though you do not 
see it, you know that still deeper, and 
below that altar, is a small chamber 
in the earth, whose floor and sides 
and arched roof are all of large 
blocks of dressed stone—travertino— 
and that in that vaulted chamber 
stands the marble sarcophagus which 
contains the remains of St. Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, the founder and 
the first Bishop of Rome, who was 
crucified under Nero, in the year 67, 
on the hill near by, and whom pious 
Christian hands reverently buried in 
this very spot, ever since sacred to 
the followers of Christ. Then it was 
an obscure spot, outside the city, near 
certain brickyards on the Aurelian 
Way. Now it is covered by the 
grandest temple which the world ever 
saw, on which all that man can do or 
give of most precious is offered and 
consecrated to the service of religion 
and the glory of God. 

A poor, humble, simple-minded 
fisherman on the Lake of Genesareth, 
in Galilee, whom men called Simon, 
was chosen by our Lord; his name 
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was changed to Peter, a rock—for on 
that rock the church of Christ would 
be built ; to him were given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and he 
was charged with the duty of con- 
firming his brethren in the faith, At 
the command of his Lord, and in the 
power of the divine commission, he 
went forth to his work of zeal and 
of trials. Like his divine Master, 
poor, persecuted, crucified, he was 
the instrument of God for mighty 
things. Empires and kingdoms have 
perished; but the church still stands. 
Dynasties have succeeded dynasties, 
and have passed away like the sha- 
dows of clouds in spring; but the 
line of successors to St. Peter con- 
tinues unbroken. The intellect and 
study, the passions, the violence, and 
the inconstancy of men have changed 
all things human, again and again, 
within eighteen centuries; but 
there remaineth one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one church of Christ, 
against which the gates of hell cannot 
prevail. And here, to-day, you stand 
at the earthly centre of that spiritual 
kingdom, by the tomb of him to 
whom Christ gave promises which 
must ever stand true, though heaven 
and earth pass away. You can but 
kneel and pray with all the fervor of 
your heart, taking no account of 
others near you, nor of the passage of 
time. And when at length earnest 
prayer has brought calm and holy 
joy to your soul, you may rise and 
look up into the dome, rising four 
hundred feet above you, with mosa- 
ics of evangelists, and prophets, and 
angels, archangels, and all the grades 
of the celestial host, until in the sum- 
mit, amid a blaze of light, the “ An- 
cient of Days” looks down from 
heaven, in power and majesty, bless- 
ing the worshippers of earth, and 
bending forward to receive the pray- 
ers of all who come to this holy and 
consecrated temple to pour forth 


their supplications and entreat his 
mercy. You may examine the 
grandiose proportions of nave and 
transept and aisle, the mosaics, and 
marbles, and statues, and saints; you 
may go forth into the vast. vestibule, 
guarded at one extremity by an 
equestrian statue of Constantine, and 
at the other by one of Charlemagne ; 
you may linger, as you look again at 
the mighty square in front of the ba- 
silica, with its magnificent ever-flow- 
ing fountains, so typical ef the waters 
of life, its colonnades stretching away 
hundreds of yards on either side, like 
arms put forth to embrace the multi- 
tudes of the children of men, and 
the lofty, needle-formed Egyptian 
obelisk in the centre, pointing toward 
heaven. On its summit is a bronze 
casket, containing a portion of the 
true cross on which the Saviour suf- 
fered death; and at the base is an 
inscription, brief in words, and here 
most sublime in its appositeness. 
Your heart takes in the full meaning 
as you read, Christ reigns ; Christ 
rules » Christ has conquered. May 
Christ defend us from every ill, 

This is the spirit, the keynote, as it 
were, of Christian life in Rome. We 
might say, also, that it is the animating 
principle of her temporal existence. 
For, save as the centre of the Catholic 
Church and the see of Peter, Rome 
would quickly perish. On the hills 
of the campagna and on the slopes 
of the mountains around, may still be 
seen faint vestiges of cities and towns 
that were illustrious centuries before 
Rome was founded. They have ut- 
terly perished. Others of the same 
class seem to drag out a lingering exist- 
ence, as obscure villages, of no impor- 
tance, whose names no one mentions, 
and whose ancient history is known 
only to antiquarians. Many a desert, 
forest, or plain can show ruins to rival 
those of the seven hills. Florence, 
and many a modern city, can boast 
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of galleries of the fine arts and mu- 
seums to rival, if not to surpass, most 
of those in Rome. No, it is not for 
her antiquity, nor for her grand ruins 
of past ages, nor for her paintings and 
sculpture, her marbles and mosaics, 
that Rome stands unrivalled in the 
world. These are but accessories. 
Neither they nor any mere human 
gift can suffice to explain the mystery 
of her survival, despite so many con- 
vulsions and shocks, and her continu- 
ed and prosperous existence, where all 
around her has sunk into decay and 
ruin, Were there no other source ot 
life, these would soon fail her. The 
treasures of art and antiquity in her 
galleries, and museums, and _ public 
buildings would soon be shattered by 
spoliation or conquest, and she would 
be left desolate and stricken like her 
crumbling ruins. It is the moral 
power of Christianity which gives her a 
life and a strength beyond that of the 
sword. It is the presence of that 


pontiff who is the visible head of 
the church, and the centre of Catho- 
lic unity and of spiritual authority, 
which saves her from the fate of other 


cities. Her true source of life is her 
religious position. When, centuries 
ago, the popes, wearied out by the 
tumults of the people and the turbu- 
lence of the barons, withdrew for 
peace’ sake, and abode for seventy 
years in Avignon, Rome dwindled 
down to be little better than a village 
of ten or fifteen thousand souls. The 
Romans spoke of that time as a Ba- 
bylonian captivity. With the return 
of the pontiffs, prosperity was again 
restored. When, in the early part of 
the present century, Pius VII. was 
borne away and held captive for years 
in France, and Rome was annexed 
to the French empire, the population 
of the city quickly sank to one hundred 
and thirteen thousand, and was rapid- 
ly diminishing. When he returned, in 
1814, it began to rise again, and 
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to-day Rome has nearly double that 
population. Were the sovereign pon- 
tiff to be driven into exile to-morrow, as 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, and the J/a- 
fianissimi of Florence desire, Rome 
would again, and at once, enter on a 
downward career of misery and ruin. 
In twenty years she would lose all 
her treasures and half of her popula- 
tion. All this is clear to the Romans 
themselves; all the more clear from 
the fate which has overtaken those 
cities of the states of the church which 
were annexed to the kingdom of Italy 
eight or ten years ago. No wonder 
that, in 1867, neither the artful emissa- 
ries of Ratazzi nor the military pa- 
rade of Garibaldi was able to gather 
recruits to their attempt, either from 
the country around or from the city 
itself. The Romans would shudder 
at the thought of a renewal of that 
attempt, as at a terrible calamity. 

But we must not wander away 
into such considerations. This theme, 
though most important to the Romans 
and often on their lips, is of too 
worldly acharacter. For this month, 
at least, we leave it aside, and join 
that immense crowd of strangers who 
have filled Rome, drawn hither to 
look on the council, and to unite in 
the solemn offices of Holy-Week, more 
solemn and imposing this year than 
perhaps ever before, on account of 
the vast number of bishops uniting in 
their celebration. Once, the German 
element used to stand prominent be- 
fore all others, in the crowd of stran- 
gers that flocked to Rome for Holy- 
Week ; afterward the English, and lat- 
erly the Americans, became conspicu- 
ous. This year, although they were 
probably as numerous as ever, they 
seemed to sink into the background 
before the vast number of French who 
filled the holy city, and who, almost 
without exception, had come in the 
spirit of earnest, fervent Catholics. 
They were fully as numerous and ful- 
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ly as demonstrative as at the centenary 
celebration in 1867. Their coming 
was announced by the ever-increasing 
numbers who, each day that a general 
congregation of the council was held, 
gathered at St. Peter’s at half-past 
eight A.M., to see the bishops enter, 
or at one P.M., to see them come forth 
from the council hall. 

In ordinary times, the pope and 
cardinals celebrate nearly all the offi- 
ces of Holy-Week, not in St. Peter's, 
which is left to the canons and clergy 
of that basilica, but in the Sixtine 
chapel, which is the pope’s court cha- 
pel, so to speak, within the Vatican 
palace. It is as large as a moderate 
American church. About one half is 
railed off as a sanctuary for the pon- 
tiff, and the cardinals and their atten- 
dants, and for the other clergymen 
who are required or are privileged to 
attend the services in thischapel. The 
remaining half, assigned to the laity, 
will hold four or five hundred seated 
or standing, as the case may be. The 
number desiring to enter is so great 
that often a seat can be obtained only 
by coming two or three hours before 
the time for commencing the services. 
This year, if the bishops were to be 
present, the whole chapel would have 
to be used as a sanctuary, and no 
room would remain for any of the lai- 
ty. To avoid this embarrassment, 
and the consequent disappointment 
of thousands, it was settled that this 
year the papal services of Holy-Week 
should be celebrated, not in this Six- 
tine chapel, but in St. Peter’s itself, 
where, besides all the bishops, ten 
thousand others might attend, and 
seem only a moderate-sized crowd 
grouped close to the sanctuary. 

To St. Peter’s, then, on Palm-Sun- 
day morning, came the papal choir, 
and half a thousand bishops, arch- 
bishops, primates, and patriarchs, the 
cardinals with their attendants, and 
the holy father himself, for the bless- 
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ing of the palms and the other scr- 
vices of the day. They were sub- 
stantially the same as the services in 
ten thousand other churches of the 
Catholic world that day. But here, 
there were of course a splendor and 
magnificence that could be rivalled 
nowhere else. The palms to be bless- 
ed lay in masses regularly arranged 
near the throne of the pontiff. They 
seemed scarcely to differ from the 
branches of our southern palmetto. 
On many of them the long leaves were 
fancifully plaited, so as to represent 
a branch surrounded by roses, lilies, 
leaves, and crosses. The Catholic 
negroes that came to the United 
States from San Domingo years ago 
used to do something similar. There 
is an interesting story about these 
palms. On the tenth of September, 
1586, Fontana, the architect and 
engineer of St. Peter’s, was to lift 
to its present position in the middle 
of the square before St. Peter’s, the 
immense unbroken mass of stone 
which formed an Egyptian obelisk 
that had been erected in the amphi- 
theatre of Nero, and still stood not 
far off, its base buried in the earth that 
centuries had accumulated around it. 
It was a mighty, a perilous work, to 
transport this obelisk, three hundred 
yards, ever keeping it in its upright 
position, and at the end to lift it up 
and plant it on the lofty pedestal. 
Pope Sixtus V. and all Rome were 
there tolook on. In default of steam- 
engines and hydraulic rams, not then 
invented, Fontana used a huge scaf- 
folding, ropes, blocks and tackle, and 
windlasses, and hundreds of opera- 
tives. Any mistake or confusion as 
to orders or delay in executing them 
might overthrow the immense pillar, 
and prove disastrous to the work, and 
fatal perhaps to scores of lives. In 
view of the emergency, a kind of mili- 
tary law was proclaimed, whereby all 
lookers-on were to keep silence, under 
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penalty of death. Fontana, standing 
aloft, gave his orders, the wheels were 
turned, the ropes tightened, the mighty 
mass slowly moved on, the pedestal 
was reached. ‘The obelisk was lifted 
up. Hours rolled on, and still it rose 
gradually but truly. At length it stood 
within a few feet of its destined posi- 
tion. But it would go no farther. 
The ropes, bearing the strain of the 
weight for so many hours, had stretch- 
ed, and some were threatening to 
snap. Fontana stood pale and speech- 
less at the impending disaster, which 
he now saw no way of averting. Sud- 
denly a clear, manly voice was heard 
from out of the crowd, “ Wet your 
ropes ! wet your ropes!” Fontana at 
once seized the happy thought. The 
ropes were wetted, swelled and con- 


tracted to their original state, and 


soon the huge obelisk stood upright 
and firm on the solid pedestal, and 
the daring work was crowned with 
complete success. Meanwhile, the 
officers had seized the man that cried 
out; he was brought before the pope, 
who thanked him and embraced him. 
He was asked who he was, and what 
reward he desired. His name was 
Bresca, a sailor from San Remo, near 
Nice. His family owned a palm- 
grove there, and the reward he asked 
was the privilege of supplying St. 
Peter’s every year for ever with the 
palm-branches to be blessed and used 
on Palm-Sunday. It was granted. 
Nearly three centuries have passed, but 
the family of Bresca is still at San 
Remo, has still palm-groves, and 
every year there comes a small vessel 
from that port, laden with the palm- 
branches for St. Peter’s. May it 
continue to come three hundred years 
hence! 

The holy father, in that clear, sweet, 
and majestic voice, for which he is 
remarkable, chanted the prayers for 
the blessing of the palms. To the 
blessing succeeded the distribution. 
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One after another, the cardinals grave- 
ly advanced, the long silk trains of 
their robes rustling on the carpet as 
they moved forward ; each one receiv- 
ed a palm-branch ; the oriental patri- 
archs, the primates, and a number of 
the archbishops and bishops, as repre- 
sentatives of their brethren, followed 
after the cardinals, and received each 
his branch. Meanwhile the choir was 
singing the exquisite anthems, “ Pueri 
Hebrzorum,” appointed for that occa- 
sion. It was a simple, yet a most 
effective and thrilling scene. The 
cardinals stood in their long line, the 
rich gold ornamentation of their cha- 
subles shining brightly on the violet 
silk, on their heads the mitre or the 
red caloite of their rank. Before 
each one stood his chaplain in dark 
purple, holding the decorated palm- 
branch, like a lance. In the middle, 
as the lines of Oriental and Latin 
prelates in their rich and varied robes 
approached the holy father, or retired, 
each one bearing his palm-branch, 
there was a perpetual changing and 
shifting and intermingling of colors, 
asinakaleidoscope. Near the pope, 
stood the senator and other civil 
officers of Rome, in their medieval 
mantles. The Swiss guard, in a mili- 
tary dress of broad stripes, red and 
yellow, or black and yellow, some 
of them wearing steel corselets and 
breastplates, and all wearing the 
plumed Tyrolean military hat; they 
stood motionless as statues, holding 
their bright halberds upright. ‘The 
Noble Guard, in their rich uniform, 
stood here and there; and on both 
sides, line after line of bishops, robed 
in cappa magnas, formed a massive 
and imposing background. Add to all 
these, the religious orders, Carmelites, 
Dominicans, Franciscans of every fa- 
mily, Augustinians, Benedictines, Cis-, 
tercians, Canons Regular, Theatines, 
Servites, Crociferi, and many others, 
each in the costume of his order or 
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congregation, and all bearing branches 
of blessed palm. Add still the con- 
tinuous chanting of those unrivalled 
voices and the indistinct bass murmur 
or rustling of the vast crowd. It was 
a scene whichcarried oneaway. You 
did not strive to catch every note of 
Palestrina’s beautiful composition. It 
was enough to drink in the sound. 
You scarcely thought of reciting the 
words of a prayer—there are none 
assigned for the time of distribution 
specifically—you found it easier to in- 
‘dulge a train of devotional thought, 
and to unite with it something of 
pious admiration. 

Next followed the procession in 
commemoration of the solemn entry 
of our Saviour into Jerusalem, five 
days before his Passion. Leaving 
the sanctuary, the long lines of sing- 
ers, of the religious orders, of bish- 
ops and prelates, and of cardinals, 
and finally the pope with his atten- 
dants, passed down the nave of the 


church, out by one door into the 
vestibule, and, returning by another 
into the church, again came up the 


nave and entered the sanctuary. 
The strains of the “Gloria, Laus, et 
Honor,” the hymn for that proces- 
sion, always beautiful, and infinite- 
ly more so when sung to-day by 
this choir, swelled as the proces- 
sion approached you, became faint- 
er and sweeter as it passed on. 
You caught but a faint murmur of 
melody while they were in the ves- 
tibule, and the notes rose again as 
the procession entered the church 
and moved slowly onward to the 
sanctuary. 

Then came the high mass, which 
an archbishop celebrated, by special 
permission, at the high-altar. With- 
out such permission, no one save 
the holy father himself celebrates 
there. During this mass the entire 
history of the Passion of our Lord, 
as given in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
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thew, is sung. On Good-Friday, 
the same history is sung, as given 
by St. John. Perhaps no. portion 
of the chants of the church in use 
at the present day is as ancient and 
venerable as the mode in which the 
Passion is chanted. ‘The old classic 
Greek style is preserved, and, funda- 
mentally at least, the melody must 
be Grecian, although perhaps some- 
what changed to suit our modern 
gamut. ‘The ordinary mode is to 
distribute the whole among three 
singers, one of whom chants all the 
narrative or historical portion. When- 
ever the Saviour speaks, a second 
singer chants his words. A third 
singer comes in at the proper times 
to chant whatever is said by others. 
In the Sixtine chapel, and here in 
St. Peter’s to-day, there is a slight 
change made, which from its appro- 
priateness and effective character we 
cannot but look on as in part, at 
least, a return toward the original 
idea of such a chant. One singer, 
an exquisite tenor, took up the nar- 
rative portion in a vecifativo, closing 
each sentence with the modulations 
with which many of our readers 
must be well acquainted. A _bari- 
tone voice, one of the richest, smooth- 
est, most majestic, and most plaintive 
and sympathetic we ever heard, 
chanted the Saviour’s part. ‘There 
Was not in it a note that we had not 
heard before scores of times, but 
never as they were now chanted. 
One could, it seemed, listen to him 
for ever; when he closed one sen- 
tence, your eye ran along the page 
to mark the verse, at which you 
would hear him again. As he ut- 
tered the words, you drank them 
in, in their sense rather than in the 
music, realizing something of their 
pathos and majesty. It was as if 
in truth you stood near him in Geth- 
semane, before Annas, and Caiaphas, 
before Pilate; as if you walked with 
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him along the sorrowful way, as if 
you stood so near the cross on Cal- 
vary that every word he spoke, every 
tone of his voice, entered your heart. 
Years cannot efface from our minds 
the memory of that wondrous chant. 
It seems still to ring in our ears. 
The portions usually assigned to a 
third singer are here distributed 
among several, who chant singly, or 
together, as the words are spoken 
by one, or by several, or by a mul- 
titude. Thus, a soprano and a con- 
tralto unite to sing the words of the 
two false witnesses. The mutual 
contradiction of the witnesses is in- 
dicated by the irregularity of the time, 
and the discords that are repeat- 
edly introduced. When the crowd 
cries out, “ Away with him, crucify 
him ; we will have no king but Ce- 
sar,” the whole choir bursts forth. 
You hear the trembling shrill tones 
of age, the hissing words of irate 
manhood, the shrill trebles of excit- 
ed women, the full incisive words of 
the priests, and the clamors of the 
unthinking rabble. When they cry, 
“His blood be upon us and upon 
our children,’ the voices, full at the 
beginning, grow tremulous and weak- 
er as they proceed, and some are 
silent, as if reluctant to pronounce 
the terrible words of the imprecation. 
And when the soldiers, after scourg- 
ing the Saviour, and putting on his 
head the crown of thorns, place the 
reed in his hands and kneel before 
him, saluting him, /ad/, King of the 
Fews, the words are sung by three 
or four voices with a softness, a sweet- 
ness, and an earnestness which would 
make you think that, for the mo- 
ment, and in spite of themselves, 
they felt the divine truth of the words 
they intended to utter in mockery. 

In the entire cycle of music there 
is nothing so sublime and so touch- 
ing as the Passion of our Lord, sung 
by the papal choir in St. Peter's. 


On Tuesday, in Holy-Week, a gene- 
ral congregation of the council was 
held in the usual form. As westatedin 
our last number, the fathers voted on 
the entire draught, then before them, 
either Alacet, placet juxta modum, or 
non placet. We need add nothing to 
the account we then gave. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day afternoons the bishops attended in 
St. Peter’s at the office of the Tenebre. 
On each occasion, twenty-five or thir- 
ty thousand persons about half-filled 
the church, to hear the lamentations, 
and, above all, the far-famed Mise- 
reres heretofore only to be heard -in 
the Sixtine chapel. 

The papal choir is composed of 
about twenty-five singers. Basses, 
baritones, contraltos, tenors, and so- 
pranos, all chosen voices of the first 
quality, and all trained for years in 
the special style of singing of this 
choir, different from that of any other 
we ever heard, and in the peculiar 
traditions as to the precise style in 
which each of their principal pieces 
should be executed. They say them- 
selves, that without this special train- 
ing the mere notes of the score would 
by no means suffice to guide another 
choir, at least so as to produce the 
marvellous effects which they attain. 
They have in their repertory over forty 
Misereres, composed by their diffe- 
rent maestri, or chiefs, during the last 
three centuries. Not more than four 
of these are placed by them in the 
first rank, On Wednesday, that by 
Baini was sung; on Thursday, that 
of Allegri, and on Friday, one by 
Mustafa, the present leader of the 
choir. 

That of Allegri is acknowledged 
to bethe best. He was born in Rome 
in 1560, and became a celebrated 
composer and singer. In 1629, he 
entered this choir, at the age of sixty- 
nine, and was its leader for twenty- 
three years, dying in 1652 at the ripe 
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age of ninety-two. His Miserere is 
of such incontestable merit that it is 
always one of the three sung each 
year, and not unfrequently it has been 
sung twice in the same year. 

Baini was born in Rome in 1775, 
entered the papal choir at about the 
age of thirty, became maestro or lea- 
der in 1824, and died about twenty 
years ago. Hewas the most learned 
musical scholar of Italy in his day, 
and published a number of works. 
As a composer, he ranked very high. 
His Miserere is esteemed next to that 
of Allegri. ‘There is a difference be- 
tween them. ‘The older composer 
was filled with a sense of the full 
meaning of the psalm as a whole, and 
varies the expression in each verse 
according to the sense of the entire 
verse. Baini, on the contrary, is dis- 
posed to dwell on the special sense of 
each word and minor phrase, bringing 
these points into higher relief than 
Allegri would. ‘To many, on this ac- 
count, his Miserere is more intelligible 
and more pleasing than the other. 
But a longer familiarity with both 
invariably reverses this decision. 

Mustafa, the present maestro of the 
papal choir, was likewise born in 
Rome, and entered the choir thirty 
years ago, as a soprano singer. On 
Baini’s death, he succeeded to his 
post. No one in Italy has a more 
thorough and scientific knowledge of 
vocal music than he has; and his 
compositions are among the choicest 
morceaux of the choir here. His 
Miserere has several advantages. It 
was written for the voices now in the 
choir, and its execution is directed 
by the composer himself. There is 
more of the modern style about it 
than we find in the other two. Hence 
it is always most pleasing, for style, 
and the precision and brilliancy with 
which it is sung. 

3ut besides the artistic excellence 
which the few trained to analyze and 


examine such compositions can alone 
discover and discuss suitably, there 
is a something about these Misereres 
which all can feel, and which is far more 
religious in its character. Once enjoy- 
ed, it is never forgotten. As the long 
office of matins and lauds is slowly 
chanted, psalm succeeding psalm, and 
lamentation following lamentation, 
the lighted candles on the triangular 
candelabrum are all gradually extin- 
guished, save one, and then, one by 
one, those on the altar. The shades 
of evening are comingon. The light 
of day has become almost a twilight, 
adding a mysterious indefiniteness to 
the immensity of the vast edifice. Only 
through the glory, or circular stained 
window in the apsis of the basilica, 
there comes in a golden light from the 
western sky. The cardinals and bi- 
shops are all kneeling in their places, 
the multitude of twenty-five thousand 
that have waited two hours for this 
moment are hushed to deadest silence. 
A wailing voice is heard—faint, sad, al- 
most bursting into sobs—//ave mercy 
on me, O God’ Another and another 
joins in the entreating cry. It swells 
and rises, sometimes in passionate, 
loud supplication, sometimes lowered 
to broken tones, scarce daring to hope, 
until an angel voice leads on, Accord- 
ing to thy great mercy. Verse after 
verse the wailing, pleading prayer con- 
tinues, in combinations of matchless 
voices, and in harmonious strains 
never heard or dreamed of before. 
The multitude listen, suppressing 
their breathing lest they may lose a 
single one of the silvery tones. Some 
are kneeling, others who have not room 
to kneel, in that closely packed crowd, 
stand with their heads sunk on their 
breasts. All are silent, yet many a 
moving lip tells you they are repeat- 
ing the words with the singers, that 
they may more fully drink in the 
sense and the appropriateness of the 
music. When the last verse closes, 
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there is a sigh, as if they waked from 
a trance and found themselves in this 
life again. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day there were the usual services in 
St. Peter’s, in the forenoon. On the 
first day, the bishops were required to 
attend in white copes and mitres. A 
cardinal sang high-mass, after which 
came the usual procession of the bless- 
ed sacrament, which is conveyed from 
the main altar to a repository prepar- 
ed to receive it. This year the cha- 
pel of the canons was used for the 
purpose. Cross and candles and in- 
cense led the way. The canons and 
beneficiaries and other clergy of St. 
Peter’s followed, each one bearing a 
lighted waxen candle, and responding 
to the chanted hymns of the choir. 
A certain number of archbishops and 
primates came next, and after them 
the cardinals, all likewise with their 
lighted tapers. The pontiff himself 
bore the blessed sacrament, under a 
rich canopy of gold cloth, upheld on 
eight staffs of silver gilt, borne by his 
attendants. Cardinals and clergy, 
Swiss Guard and Noble Guard, walk- 
ed slowly on either side; the heads 
of religious orders followed, bearing 
their lights; and after them, not two 
and two, as the regular procession had 
walked, but more closely pressed to- 
gether, came the hundreds of bishops. 
‘The church, at least the half of it to- 
ward the altar, was packed and jam- 
med. Not without some effort had 
the Swiss and the lines of soldiers kept 
a small passage-way clear for the pro- 
cession from the main altar to the cha- 
pel of the canons. As the sound of 
the well-known hymn, the “ Pange lin- 
gua,” was recognized, and the proces- 
sion started, all who could knelt; 
those who had not room to do so 
bowed reverently until the pontiff had 
passed and had entered the chapel, 
and the amen of the closing prayer 
rang through the church, 
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At once there was a rushing to and 
fro of the thirty thousand people in 
the church, one half seeking to pass 
out to the square in front or to as- 
cend to the broad summit of the co- 
lonnade on each side of it; for the 
pontiff would, in a few minutes, give 
the solemn pontifical blessing from the 
loggia or balcony over the main door 
of St. Peter’s. The other half took 
the occasion to occupy the vacant 
space closer to the main altar, striving 
to secure the best positions, from 
which to witness, as well as they 
could, the ceremonies to follow in the 
sanctuary, after the blessing, and trust- 
ing that on Easter-Sunday they might 
be able to behold and to receive the 
blessing with grander ceremonial than 
to-day. The holy father and the car- 
dinals came forth from the chapel, 
and, leaving for a time the basilica by 
a side-door, passed into the Vatican 
palace, and from thence to the vast 
hall immediately over the vestibule 
of St. Peter’s. Borne in his curule 
chair, he advances to the loggia, or 
open balcony projecting in the middle 
toward the square, and looks out on 
the city, and on the thousands below, 
that kneel as he stands erect, and, rais- 
ing both arms aloft toward heaven, 
calls down on them the blessing of 
God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The solemn and sweet 
tones of that majestic voice ring 
through the square, and the words are 
heard distinctly by the multitudes. 
A cardinal reads and publishes the in- 
dulgence, and the pontiff and the car- 
dinals retire. 

Back into the church the mass of 
people come, a living torrent. In 
twenty minutes the cardinals and the 
bishops are again in the sanctuary, 
while the movement and rustling of 
the moving and struggling crowd fills 
the church with the sound as of a deep, 
continuous, and subdued bass note. 
At one side of the large sanctuary, 
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which is about one hundred and thirty 
feet deep, and seventy-five feet broad, 
an ascent of eight or ten steps leads 
to a broad platform visible to all. On 
this platform attendants move about, 
preparing all that is necessary for the 
next portion of the ceremony, the 
mandatum, or washing of feet. Soon 
a line of thirteen figures, dressed as 
pilgrims in long white woollen robes 
reaching to the instep, ascend to the 
platform, and the attendants conduct 
them to the seats that are prepared. 
They are priests from abroad who 
have come to Rome and all eyes are 
turned to inspect them as they stand 
ranged in a line. One is an old man 
stooped with age, with large, piercing 
dark eyes, and heavy eyebrows, long 
aquiline nose and high cheek-bones, 
and ruddy cheeks. The olive tint of 
his skin looks darker by contrast with 
his ample flowing beard of patriarchal 
whiteness. He is fromthe east. Per- 
haps those two other younger ones, 
with full black beards, are from the 
east likewise. To judge by his al- 
mond eye, the long and regular fea- 
tures, and the darkish skin, another 
was an Egyptian. Of a fifth there 
could be no mistake. He was from 
Senegambia in Africa, and his surname 
vas Zamba, or, as we call it in Ame- 
rica, Sambo. His jet black skin, his 
negro features, the blue spectacles he 
wore, and his instinctive attitude of 
dignity made him the most conspicu- 
ous in the number. They entered, 
wearing tall white caps, in shape 
something like stovepipe hats without 
any rim, and with a tuft on the sum- 
mit ; long white dresses of the shape 
you may see in the miniatures of illu- 
minated manuscripts written a thou- 
sand years ago ; and even, their stock- 
ings and shoes were white as their 
dress. As all were ready, the pontiff 
enters, and the choir intones the anti- 
phon, “ Mandatum novum ”—“A new 
command I give you.” Some prelimi- 


nary prayers are chanted, and the pon- 
tiff, putting off the cope, but retaining 
his mitre, is girded with an apron, and 
ascends the platform. An attendant 
unlaces the shoe on the right foot of 
the first pilgrim, and lets down the 
stocking. Other attendants present 
the ewer of water and the towels; the 
pontiff, stooping down or kneeling, 
washes the instep, dries it with a to- 
wel, and kisses it. While the attendants 
raise the stocking and lace the shoe, 
the holy father gives to the pilgrim a 
large nosegay, which in former times 
contained a coin to aid him on his 
journey homeward. He did the same 
one by one to all of them. During 
this touching ceremony the choir con- 
tinued to sing anthem after anthem ; 
but few present did more than listen 
vaguely and enjoy the sound, so pre- 
occupied, or rather so fascinated, all 
seemed to be by a ceremony so rarely 
used in the church, and so fully recall- 
ing our divine Saviour’s act and in- 
struction before the Last Supper. 
Few have ever seen it in church, save 
as to-day here in St. Peter’s, on Holy- 
Thursday. It may be said to be car- 
ried out, too, on a larger scale and in 
a practical way, all these days in 
Rome. There is a large institution 
here called Za Santissima Trinita dei 
Pellegrini, where, during Holy-Week, 
thousands of poor pilgrims, who have 
come on foot, and reach Rome weary 
and foot-sore, are received, and sup- 
plied with two meals a day and beds 
for three days and nights. There is 
one department for the men, and an- 
other for the women and children. 
Each evening, after the conclusion of 
the services in the churches, they re- 
turn to the institution, Cardinals, bi- 
shops, priests, and laymen in num- 
bers, nobles and private individuals, 
are there, and wash their feet (tho- 
roughly) and wait on them at the 
table. In the female department 
princesses, duchesses, and ladies of 
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every degree and station, titled and 
untitled, are there to perform the 
same offices for the women and chil- 
dren. All these ladies belong to se- 
veral charitable confraternities and as- 
sociations in the city ; and by one of 
their rules no one of them is allowed 
the privilege ot uniting in this work 
in Holy-Week unless she has, during 
the past year, paid at least a stated 
number of charitable visits to the pri- 
sons and hospitals. We do not know 
whether the men have the same ad- 
mirable rule. 

After the washing of the feet in St. 
Peter’s, the pope retired, and the pil- 
grims followed. The services in the 
church itself were over. But there 
was something else, which as many as 
could wished to see. The pope was 
to serve the pilgrims at table. In the 
large hall mentioned above as being 
situated over the vestibule of the 
church, and from which the pope 
went out to the loggia to give the 
blessing, a long table had been pre- 
pared and decorated. Soon the pil- 
grims entered and stood at their 
places; and the hall was filled with 
thousands of spectators. The pontiff 
came in, attended by three or four 
cardinals, his own attendants, and a 
number of bishops. He said the 
grace, and a monsignore read a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, and then con- 
tinued to read a book of sermons. 
Meanwhile, the pope was passing to 
and fro, from one end of the table to 
the other, helping each one to soup, 
to fish, and to wine; and finally, giv- 
ing them his special blessing, he retir- 
ed. The services had commenced at 
nine A.M. It was now two P.M. 

The holy oils were blessed, not in 
St. Peter’s, but in St. John Lateran’s; 
for St. Peter’s is the cathedral of the 
pope as Pope and Bishop of the Ca- 
tholic Church. St. John’s is his ca- 
thedral as Bishop of Rome. 

On Friday morning the offices in 
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St. Peter’s were precisely the same as 
in every other cathedral, differing only 
in the presence of the sovereign pon- 
tiff and the cardinals, and the large 
number of bishops, who attended rob- 
ed in purple cappa magna. ‘The “Im- 
properia,” sung while the pope, the car- 
dinals, and the bishops approached to 
kneel and kiss the cross, is accounted 
the masterpiece of Palestrina. It is 
unequalled in its expression of tender- 
ness and of sorrowful reproach. Sung 
as it was by that unrivalled choir, on 
this day, when the church is desolate 
and stripped of all ornament, and the 
ministers at the altar are robed in 
sombre black; when burning lights 
and the smoke of incense are banish- 
ed from the sanctuary ; when one thing 
only is presented—the image of the 
crucified Redeemer ; one theme only 
fills prayers, anthems, and hymns alike 
—the sorrows and death of our Lord 
on Calvary—its effect seemed over- 
powering. You thought not of the 
wondreus charm of the voices; you 
heeded not the antique melody or the 
skilful harmonies, as word after word, 
clearly and distinctly uttered, fell on 
your ear; the music but rendered more 
clear and emphatic their sense as it 
sunk into your heart. You felt that 
the reproaches of the loving and for- 
giving Saviour were addressed to you 
personally, and you bowed in sorrow- 
ful confusion as well as in adoration, 
while you saluted him in the words 
of early Christian worship, AGios o 
THEOs. 

During the service, that portion of 
his Gospel in which St. John narrates 
the history of the Passion, was chant- 
ed in the same manner as had been 
the narration by St. Matthew on the 
preceding Sunday. Prepared as all 
were, by the services of the days past 
and by the sublime “Improperia” we 
had just heard, words cannot express 
the awe which came on them as they 
listened to this vivid recitation in mu- 
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sic of that grand drama of Good-Fri- 
day on the summit of Calvary. It is 
on such occasions, and with singing 
like this, that one realizes what force 
and truth and majesty there is in per- 
fect music, inspired and consecrated 
by religion. 

On Saturday, the bishops were di- 
vided between St. Peter’s and St. 
John’s. In the latter church, besides 
the usual services, there were also the 
instruction of catechumens, the bap- 
tism of converts with the form for 
grown persons, and at the mass a 
grand ordination, at which tonsure, all 
the minor orders, subdeaconship, dea- 
conship, and priesthood were confer- 
red on those who had been examined 
and found worthy of the grades to 
which they aspired. In all, they were 
about sixty. 

In St. Peter’s, the services were 
only the usual ones of the church for 
this day—the blessing of the font, the 
chanting of the prophecies, the bless- 
ing of the paschal candle, and the 
solemn high-mass celebrated by a 
cardinal, The pope was present. One 
would have thought that, at his age, 
after the fatigues of the days past, 
and in view of the long functions of 
the morrow, it would be proper that 
he should have one day of quiet, or 
at least of comparative quiet. But 
Pius IX. never thinks of sparing him- 
self. Many of the bishops were at 
St. John’s. But those who were in 
St. Peter’s heard the grand mass 
“of Pope Marcellus,” as it is called, 
by Palestrina. This is the mass 
which was composed and sung in 
1565, and which, it is said, won from 
the pope and cardinals the reversal 
of an absolute prohibition they had 
almost determined on, of all music 
and singing in church save the 
Gregorian chant, on account of the 
bad taste and abuses of musicians 
and singers, who introduced profane 
and worldly music even into the 


mass. No one who heard those 
grand religious choral strains could 
fail to see how solemnly, and fully, 
and appropriately they expressed in 
music the sublime character of the 
service. Such music does not dis- 
tract; on the contrary, it fixes the 
thoughts, and soothes and guides the 
feelings into a channel of devotion. 
It would have been impossible for 
the cardinals, after listening to this 
exquisite mass, to arrive at a different 
conclusion, 

From Thursday until Saturday, all 
the bells of Rome had been silent. 
There was a visible shade of sorrow 
on the city, a public grief, as it were, 
for the tragedy of Calvary. But in 
view of the joyous resurrection close 
at hand, this silence of sorrow is soon 
to pass away. It was near eleven 
A.M. when the high-mass commenced 
at St. Peter’s. At the Gloria, a signal 
was given, and the gigantic Bourdon 
and the other bells of the basilica 
broke into a grand peal. The guns 
of St. Angelo answered, and, quick 
as sound could travel, all the thou- 
sand bells of all the steeples and 
belfrys of Rome, without exception, 
joined in the clamorous yet not un- 
pleasant or unmusical chorus. The 
rooks, and ravens, and doves, and 
swallows flew to and fro, frightened 
from their nests, half-stunned, and 
utterly distracted. When the pealing 
chorus ended—and it lasted for a full 
half-hour—Rome had put off her sad- 
ness, and friends were exchanging the 
happy salutations of Easter. 

In the afternoon an Armenian 
bishop celebrated high-mass, accord- 
ing to their rite, at four p.m. in one 
church, and, at the same hour, a 
Chaldean prelate celebrated high- 
mass, according to his rite, in another. 
In the earlier centuries, this mass of 
the resurrection was celebrated by 
all after midnight, on Saturday night. 
The Orientals have brought it for- 
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ward to Saturday afternoon ; the La- 
tins have gradually advanced it to 
the forenoon. Sunday dawned, a 
bright, clear, pleasant, cloudless Ita- 
lian spring day. At an early hour 
carriages of every kind were pouring 
in long lines over every bridge across 
the ‘Tiber, and hurrying on to St. 
Peter’s, and tens of thousands were 
making their way thither on foot. 
By nine o’clock, the sanctuary is 
filled with bishops robed in white 
copes and mitres, and with cardinals 
in richly adorned white chasubles. 
Soon the Swiss Guard take their 
places, and the Noble Guard appear 
in their richest uniform. Lines of 
Pontifical Zouaves and the Legion of 
Antibes, and other soldiers, keep a 
lane open up the middle of the 
church, through the immense crowd 
of, it was estimated, forty thousand 
persons, from the door of the sanc- 
tuary. One tribune on the south 
side of the sanctuary was filled with 
members of various royal families now 
in Rome, some on a visit, some stay- 
ing here permanently. On the other 
side was a tribune for the diplomatic 
corps, which was filled with ambassa- 
dors, ministers resident and envoys, 
in their rich uniforms and covered 
with jewelled decorations. 

A burst from the band of silver 
trumpets over the doorway of the 
church told us that the holy father 
was entering. Down the lane through 
the vast crowd might be seen the 
cross slowly advancing. ‘Then was 
heard the voice of the choir of the 
canons, welcoming the pontiff to the 
basilica, and then aloft, higher than 
the mass that filled the church, he 
was seen slowly borne on in the cu- 
rule chair, robed in a rich cope of 
white silk, heavy with gold embroi- 
dery and wearing the tiara. Slowly 
advancing, and giving his blessing to 
the multitudes on either side, he 
reached the chapel of the blessed 


sacrament, descended from the chair, 
and, with the cardinals accompany- 
ing him, and his other attendants, 
knelt for some moments in adoration. 
Then, rising, he ascended the chair 
again, and the procession pursued its 
way through the crowd, now more 
closely packed than ever, to the sanc- 
tuary. Here the pontiff descended 
again to his robing throne at the 
epistle side of the altar. The choir 
commence the chanting of the psalms 
ef terce and sext. Meanwhile the 
pontiff was robed for mass, and the 
cardinals, the patriarchs, and _pri- 
mates, and a certain number of the 
archbishops and bishops, as represen- 
tatives of their brethren, paid him 
the usual homage. ‘This over, so- 
lemn high-mass commenced in the 
usual form. After incensing the altar 
at the Introit, he passed to his regu- 
lar throne at the end of the sanctu- 
ary, just opposite the altar, and fully 
one hundred and twenty feet distant. 
There beside him stood a cardinal 
priest and two cardinal deacons; the 
senator of Rome, in his official robes 
and cloak of yellow and gold, with 
his pages of similar costume, the 
conservatori of the city; and on the 
steps, around the throne, stood, or 
were seated, some twenty assistant 
bishops; on either side six lines of 
seats stretching down to the altar 
were occupied by the cardinals and 
by a great mass of prelates, Latin 
and Oriental, all in the richest vest- 
ments appropriate to this the great- 
est festival of the church. 

Never was solemn high-mass cele- 
brated with more splendor in St. Peter’s 
than on this Easter-Sunday. To be 
privileged to assist at it amply repays 
many a one for all the time and all the 
fatigue of a journey to Rome. The 
holy father officiates with a fervor and 
intense devotion which lights up his 
countenance. The venerable Cardi- 
nal Patrizi, who stood by his side, 
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was the very personification of sacer- 
dotal dignity. The mitred prelates 
in their places, many of them gray- 
haired or bald, or bent with age and 
labors, seemed radiant with the holy 
joy of the occasion. The masters of 
ceremony and the attendants moved 
gravely and reverently, as their du- 
ties called them from one part of 
the sanctuary to another. Even the 
vast crowd of forty or fifty thousand 
that filled the church were penetrated 
with reverent awe, and sank almost 
into perfect stillness. Nothing was 
heard save the noble voice of the 
sovereign pontiff chanting the prayers, 
and the responding strains of the 
choir. Yet, in comparison with the 
music we had heard during the week, 
the Gloria and the Creed, super-excel- 
lent though they were, seemed in 
some measure to belong to the earth. 
After the subdeacon had sung the 
epistle in Latin, a Greek subdeacon, 
in the robes of his Greek rite, sung it 
in Greek ; and similarly a Greek dea- 
con followed the Latin deacon in 
chanting the Gospel. A musical an- 
tiquarian would have found in the 
peculiar modulations of their chant 
traces of the ancient eastern style of 
music, going back, perhaps, in those 
unchanging people to the days of 
Greek classic civilization. The most 
impressive moment in the mass was 
certainly the elevation. At a signal, 
you heard the voice of the officers 
giving the command, and the thud 
on the floor as the companies of sol- 
diers simultaneously grounded arms, 
and every man sank on one knee. 
The Noble Guard, too, sank on one 
knee, uncovered their heads, and sa- 
luted with their bright swords. ‘The 
Swiss Guard stood erect and pre- 
sented arms. In the sanctuary, of 
course, all were kneeling. There 
was a sound like the rushing of a wind 
through a pine forest as the vast 
multitude strove to sink down too. 
VOL. xI.—36 





And then came a dead silence over 
all. As the pontiff raised aloft the 
sacred host, turning toward every 
quarter of the church, there came, 
faint, and soft, and solemn at first, 
and gradually stronger and more em- 
phatic, the thrilling tones of those 
silver trumpets placed over the door- 
way and out of sight. Their slow, 
majestic melody, and their rich ac- 
cords, and the repeated and prolonged 
echoes of those notes of almost su- 
pernatural sweetness, from chapels 
and nave and dome, produced an 
effect that was marvellously impres- 
sive. <As if fascinated by them, no 
one moved from his kneeling posi- 
tion, or even raised his head, until the 
last note of the strain and its reced- 
ing echoes had died away, and the 
choir went on to intone the “ Bene- 
dictus qui venit.” 

At the conclusion of the mass, the 
pope unrobed, put on his cope and 
tiara again, and retired in the same 
manner as he had entered. At once 
the vast mass of people began to pour 
forth from St. Peter’s, to make their 
way to the front; for the pope would 
soon give his solemn benediction 
urbi et orbi—to Rome and to the 
world. We have already described 
the square before St. Peter’s. It is 
about fifteen hundred feet long, and 
averages nearly four hundred feet in 
breadth. All during the mass it had 
been gradually filling up, and when 
now new torrents of men came pour- 
ing out of the church, the whole place 
became so packed that one standing 
on the lofty colonnade on the side of 
the Vatican and looking down on the 
square, perceived that only here and 
there even small portions of the 
ground remained visible, such was 
the closeness with which men and 
women stood packed together. Es- 
pecially was this true on the vast 
esplanades more immediately before 
the church, and the broad steps lead- 
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ing up to it. Here were gathered 
all who wished to be as near as pos- 
sible to the pope during the blessing, 
or to get a sight from this elevation 
of the vast basin of the square tho- 
roughly packed with human beings. 
Nor was the multitude confined to 
the square alone; on the colonnades, 
on either hand, stood thousands and 
thousands, as in favored positions. 
Every window and balcony looking 
out on the square was thronged. 
Every roof had its group, and away 
down the two streets leading up the 
square from the bridge of St. Angelo 
the crowd appeared equally dense. 
A military man present, whose expe- 
rience had qualified him to estimate 
large masses, judged that there were 
present at least one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons. Mingling 
among them, you heard every lan- 
guage of Europe, many of Asia, and, 
it was said, half a dozen from Africa. 
It was a representation of the world 
which the pontiff would bless, From 
all this multitude, standing in the 
bright sunlight, which a north wind 
rendered not disagreeable, came up 
a roar, as it were, of rushing waters, 
mingling the hum of so many voices 
with the blaring of an occasional 
military trumpet from the troops, and 
the neighing of horses, 

Soon the regimental bands are 
heard to salute the approach of his 
holiness, invisible as yet to the crowd. 
A score of mitred prelates appear at 
the large Balcony of the Blessing. 
They look out in wonder and admi- 
tation at the scene below, and retire 
to allow another score to view it; a 
ithird group does the same. These 
‘are the bishops who have accompa- 
inied the pope from the sanctuary to 
ithe Vatican, and from the Vatican 
‘hither. Of the others, some are 
down on the square with the people, 
more are on ‘the colonnades, in places 
reserved forthem. After the bishops, 
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the cardinals are seen to fill the bal- 
cony once or twice, and then the 
pontiff himself comes in view, borne 
forward on his curule chair. He is 
out on the loggia itself. Ordinarily, 
besides the ornamental drapery which 
we see decorating the columns and 
architrave and tympanum,, and the 
railing in front, there projects over- 
head a large awning to screen him 
from the sun. But to-day the north 
wind does not allow it to stand. For- 
tunately, the weather hardly calls for 
it. He is scarcely inconvenienced 
by the rays of the sun as they are re- 
flected from his rich gold-cloth mitre, 
studded with precious stones, and 
from the massive gold embroidery of 
his cope. ‘The military music has 
ceased, and there is the silence of awe 
and of earnest expectation. Those 
that are near hear the tones of some 
one chanting the Confiteor beside the 
pontiff. Two bishops hold the large 
missal from which he chants the 
prayers in a clear, rotund, and musical 
voice. ‘The people are kneeling, and 
twice is heard the response of united 
thousands—Amen. The book is laid 
aside. ‘The pontiff rises and stands 
erect, looks up to heaven, and, with a 
majestic sweeping motion, opens wide 
his arms and invokes on all the bless- 
ing of heaven. His voice is given 
forth in its very fullest power, and 
even at the furthermost end of the 
square the kneeling crowd sign them- 
selves with the sign of the cross as 
they distinctly hear the words: “ Bene- 
dictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris, et Filit, 
et Spiritus Sancti, descendat super vos 
et maneat semper.” May the blessing 
of Almighty God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, descend upon you 
and abide with you for ever. And 


‘there came up a swelling Amen. As 


the pontiff sank back on his chair, the 
kneeling crowd arose, and there burst 
forth from every portion of it a loud 
acclaim of vivas, of good wishes, of 
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acclamations, that died away only as 
the pontiff retired from view, and as 
the cannon of St. Angelo commenced 
the national salute. 

It was a ceremony fitted by its ma- 
jesty and its magnificence to close the 
grand ceremonies of Easter-Week. 
Art cannot do justice to it. Painting, 
tied down by the laws.of perspective, 
cannot portray what the eye sees on 
every side, and does not pretend to 
give the words of solemn prayer, of 
impressive benediction, and the out- 
burst of acclamation which we heard. 
Words must fail to convey the emo- 
tions that filled thousands of hearts 
that day, at the sublime and moving 
spectacle. It was a sensible testi- 
mony of the holiness, the authority, 
and the unity of the church of Christ, 
a testimony to which not even an un- 
believer, if present, could remain in- 
different. 

It took nearly two hours for that 
crowd to depart. The cardinals, ro- 
yalty, the nobles, and many of the 
bishops in carriages, made their way, 
at a snail’s pace, along the streets 
leading to the old Roman Elian 
Bridge across the Tiber, now known 
as the Bridge of St. Angelo. They 
could scarcely get on as fast as the 
foot. passengers that filled the street 
on either side up to the very wheels 
of the single line of carriages allowed. 
Others, more in a hurry, went out by 
the Porta Angelica, so as to cross the 
Tiber at the Ponte Molle, two miles 
north of the city, and then reénter by 
the Porta del Popolo; and others again 
turned southward, following the streets 
along the river, and crossing it at the 
suspension bridge, or at some of the 
bridges lower down. And so, within 
two hours, all reached their homes 
without a single accident, without a 
single quarrel, without a single call 
for the interference of the police. 

But it was for many of them only 
to return within a few hours. On 
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Easter-Sunday evening occurs the 
grand illumination of the facade and 
dome of St. Peter’s. As the shades 
of evening fell on the city, silvery 
lights began to mark the lofty cross, 
and to glow along the huge ribs of 
the mighty dome, and to map out the 
lines of the windows and doors, the 
columns, and cornices, and tympa- 
nums, and architectural ornaments 
and projections, to illuminate the 
clock-faces and the coats of arms 
above them, to sparkle along the 
minor domes, and to stretch away on 
either side in regular lines along each 
colonnade, diffusing everywhere a 
gentle light, and bringing into promi- 
nence, with a fairy-like witchery, all 
the lines of the pile before you. ‘There 
are about five thousand two hundred 
of these lights. They are made of 
broad shallow plates of metal or 
earthenware, containing a certain 
amount of prepared tallow and a 
lighted wick, and surrounded by a 
cylinder of paper, colored and figured. 
From this lantern, as it may be called, 
the light comes diffused, subdued, and 
white; hence the Romans call this 
the sé/ver illumination. The square 
was filled, though by no means as 
in the morning, with crowds looking, 
wondering, and admiring. At a quar- 
ter past eight, the large bell of St. 
Peter's began to chime. As the very 
first stroke came to our ears, a tiny 
blaze was seen to dart up a guiding 
wire to the top of the lofty cross, and 
a clear bright flame burst forth, glowed 
on the summit; downward the tiny 
flame flew, lighting two others on each 
arm of the cross, and then downward 
lighting still others along the stem. 
Invisible hands caused other such 
little flames to flit rapidly hither and 
thither, like glow-moths, all along the 
dome, the front, and both colonnades 
around the square. Wherever they 
seemed to alight for an instant, there 
a bright flame sprung into existence. 
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In just twenty-three seconds, and long 
before the clock had half struck the 
hour, eight hundred of those bright 
yellow flames had almost eclipsed the 
first ones, and the building stood forth 
in the go/den illumination. It was a 
sight, once seen, never to be forgot- 
ten. Whoever first conceived the 
idea of this instantaneous change of 
illumination was a poet in the truest 
sense of the word. 

On Easter-Monday evening, the 
festive celebrations were continued by 
giving the Girandola, or exhibition of 
fireworks on Monte Pincio. On en- 
tering Rome from the north, by the 
Porta del Popolo, as before the days 
of the railways the great majority of 
travellers did, you find yourself at 
once in a large oval square, called the 
Piazza del Popolo, in the centre of 
which stands an ancient Egyptian 
obelisk, its base surrounded by mo- 
dern Egyptian lions and fountains. 
On the south side, three streets ra- 
diate into the heart of the city. For 


- a wonder, they are straight ; you may 


look down the central one, the Corso, 
for full three quarters of a mile. Mas- 
sive palatial buildings stand around 
this square ; to the west there rises a 
line of lofty evergreen cypresses, near 
the Tiber. Through the interstices 
of their branches and dark foliage 
you may catch glimpses of St. Peter’s. 
On the east rises the Pincian Hill, 
the Mons Hortulanus of the olden 
Romans, then outside and to the 
north of the city, now within its walls, 
and forming its beautiful promenade. 
The hill is about one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and toward the square 
is quite steep. Broad carriage-ways, 
sweeping from right to left, in zigzag 
courses, give access from the square 
to the promenade above; and im- 
mense walls of masonry, with arches 
and porticos, and columns, rising in 
stories, back of and above each other, 
prevent any landslides, and give an 


architectural finish to the whole hill- 
face which the trees and exotic plants 
growing in the spaces between only 
embellish and do not mar. 

For ten days before Easter-Monday, 
the public had been excluded from 
the promenade. As they passed 
through the square, they could see a 
lofty scaffolding in the process of 
erection on the brow of the hill, and 
other scaffolding interlacing with the 
architecture of its side. ‘The oppo- 
site oval curve of the square was oc- 
cupied by a line of covered galleries 
of wood erected for the occasion. On 
this Monday night, the air was balmy, 
the sky clear but moonless. At least 
twenty-five thousand spectators stood 
in the square. The Roman munici- 
pality had assigned the galleries to 
the bishops and some thousands of 
other invited guests. Four military 
bands whiled away the time of ex- 
pectation with sweet music. At last 
the appointed hour struck on a neigh- 
boring church clock, and a rocket 
shot up into the air, the sound of its 
explosion was reéchoed from the 
mouth of a cannon; and the pyro- 
technic display at once commenced. 
The art of pyrotechnics has been cul- 
tivated at Rome with more skill and 
good taste than in any other city of 
Europe. We might, indeed, expect 
this from a people trained as no other 
is to recognize and appreciate the 
beautiful and fitting in form and 
color. The grand features and cha- 
racteristics of those displays were 
settled centuries ago. They say that 
Michael Angelo himself did much to- 
ward perfecting them. On each oc- 
casion some able artist gives the spe- 
cialties to be introduced, always in 
subservience to those general princi- 
ples. This year, the plan was given 
by the distinguished architect Vespi- 
niani. At one time, the entire face 
of the hill and the scaffolding was 
ablaze with lines of variegated light, 
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representing a vast mass of buildings 
with towers and cupola, and gigantic 
gateways, on which there streamed 
down from above continuous beams 
of still brighter and purer light. In 
the distance stood the figure of an 
apostle, and by him an angel with 
outstretched arm; and we understood 
that we were looking at the celestial 
Jerusalem, revealed in vision to the 
apostle in Patmos. We marked the 
gates of precious stones, perfectly re- 
presented by the various hues of fire, 
and the foundation stones bearing in 
letters of light the names of the apos- 
tles. Too soon it seemed to fade 
away, but only to be renewed with 
change of colors. For a while we 
might still study it. Again it faded, 
again was renewed with still another 
exquisite arrangement of colors, and 
then faded away into darkness. Then 
figure after figure burst out afterward, 
without any delay or tedious waiting. 
At one time, a gigantic volcano, amid 
the booming of cannon that caused 
the ground to tremble beneath the 
foot, belched forth thousands of burn- 
ing rockets, which ascended in streaks 
of fire and burst over head, seeming 
to fill the sky with myriads and my- 
riads of many-colored falling stars. 
At another, the whole hill-side stood 
before us as a group of majestic trium- 
phal arches, decorated with immense 
wreaths of roses, lilies, dahlias, and 
bright-colored flowers. In a niche 
was seen the bust of the pontiff sur- 
rounded by a brilliant frame, and be- 
low we read the inscription, in which 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the city, offered 
to Pius 1X. their homage and con- 
gratulations on the near approach of 
the twenty-fifth year of his pontificate. 
All the minor devices of pyrotechnics, 
of course, abounded. When, after 
three quarters of an hour, the brilliant 
and almost continuous display seemed 


to be closed, a little fiery messenger 





started from the hill-side, on an invisi- 
ble wire, to the summit of the obelisk 
in the centre of the square, and light- 
ed a bright flame on its point. Soon 
lines of flame decorated its sides. 
From its base ten little messengers 
started out, not very far over the 
heads of the people, reaching as many 
pillars around the square, and lighting 
up simultaneously ten bright Bengal 
lights. It was as if day had come 
back to us. The lights on the pillars 
changed from white to purple and red, 
and other messengers, this time seem- 
ingly still nearer the heads, rushed 
madly back to the central obelisk and 
clothed that too in many-colored fire. 
At last, from obelisk and pillars alike 
shot up rocket after rocket, bursting 
loudly in the air, and for the last time 
casting their bright hues of white, and 
scarlet, and orange, and green, and 
purple on the hill-side, the palaces 
and hotels around, and on the crowd 
beneath in the square. All was over, 
and at an early hour the mighty mass 
was slowly moving like living torrents 
down the three streets leading from 
the square into the city. So great 
was the crowd that it was full half an 
hour before the careful police would 
allow the carriages, which filled the 
by-streets in the neighborhood, to en- 
ter those thoroughfares. Gorgeous 
and artistic as the spectacle was, it 
had not cost beyond a thousand dol- 
lars. 

On Tuesday, the fathers were at 
work again. A general congregation 
was held, as usual. The last speeches 
were spoken, the last explanations 
were heard; the last touches were 
given to the schema, and the last vote 
was taken, and every thing was ready 
to declare and promulgate the schema, 
as a dogmatic constitution or decree 
of faith, in the next public session, 
which, it was announced, would be 
held on Low-Sunday. 

The Girandola on Monday night 
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was the celebration of the municipal 
authorities. On Wednesday night, 
the people had theirs—a general illu- 
mination of the city. The proper 
day would have been April 12th, the 
anniversary of the pope’s return from 
Gaeta, and also of his wondrous es- 
cape from all injury in an accident by 
the falling of a floor at St. Agnes, out- 
side the walls, something like the late 
disastrous one in the capital at Rich- 
mond. Though many were injured, 
cardinals, priests, and laymen, none, 
we believed, were killed. But the 
chair in which the pontiff was seat- 
ed came down with him through the 
breaking floor without even being 
overturned, and he was preserved 
from even the slightest shock. Since 
then, he ever keeps that day religious- 
ly sacred, and the Romans have fallen 
into the custom of celebrating it by a 
general illumination of the city. This 
year, as the day fell in Holy-Week, the 
celebration was put off until the 2oth 
of April, Wednesday m Easter-Week. 

Each householder illuminated his 
own building with lines of dampioni, 
as they call the plates of earthenware 
or metal, filled with tallow and a 
lighted wick, and surrounded by a 
cylindrical’ screen of colored paper, 
through which the light shines as a 
huge diamond. The wealthier ones 
affected some ornamental design in a 
profuser arrangement of such lights. 
Some used multitudinous cups of 
colored glass, holding oil, and a 
lighted taper swimming in it. In 
each parish, the inhabitants clubbed 
together to erect one or more special 
designs of superior artistic taste and 
brilliancy. The city was all aglow; 
nobody save the sick staid at home; 
the streets were filled with streams of 
people all inoving in the same direc- 
tion ; for some one had, with happy 
thoughtfulness, got up an itinerary or 
route guide through the city, and all 
seemed to follow it. It took three 
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hours to walk through the choice 
parts of the fairy scene, if you went 
on foot; and more, if you took a car- 
riage. The lines of mellow light, 
faintly shining from windows and 
cornices along all the buildings, even 
the poorest, in the narrowest, and 
darkest, and crookedest streets of 
Rome, broken occasionally by a 
brighter burst from the doorway of 
some shop well illuminated in the 
interior; the blaze that rose from 
the lights more numerous and bright- 
er in the squares, or shone from the 
fronts of wealthier and larger houses 
and palaces, from the arches of tri- 
umph, and from the temples of 
Gothic or classic style, constructed 
of wood and canvas, but to which 
painting and colored lights lent for 
the hour a fairy beauty like that of 
Aladdin’s palace; every thing united 
to charm, to dazzle, and to bewilder 
the spectator. The pope had gone 
that afternoon as usual to St. Agnes, 
to be present at a Te Deum for his 
escape, and returned only after night- 
fall. As he reached the square of St. 
Peter’s, a number of rockets shot up 
into the air, and burst into a thou- 
sand stars of every hue. It was a 
signal. Instantaneously the colon- 
nades on either side and the front of 
the church were all lighted up with 
3engal fires. The columns in front 
and the walls glowed in a white or 
golden light; the interior recesses 
were made mysterious in a rich 
purple. After a few moments, the 
tints were interchanged; the bright 
purple light was in front, and seemed 
to change the buff travertino into ala- 
baster and precious marbles, and the 
trembling tints of white and light gold 
within imparted a supernatural beauty 
to the interior recesses. Change fol- 
lowed change, until the pope, amid 
the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
vast crowd, moved on, and at last 
disappeared in the rear of St. Peter’s, 
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to reach the grand gateway of the 
Vatican palace. The crowd too 
passed elsewhere, to wander along 
streets converted into arcades, roof- 
ed by lines of soft and many-colored 
lights ; to admire the triumphal arches, 
where in niches the Saviour stood 
as “the way, the truth, and the life,” 
attended by the Evangelists or the 
Blessed Virgin Mother, to whom 
David and Isaiah bore testimony ; 
to look on the cross of jewelled light 
shining in the dark recesses of the front 
of the Pantheon, or to examine and 
criticise the temples of light at the 
Minerva, the Santi Apostoli, or Mon- 
ticilorio ; to rest themselves at times, 
listening to the music of the bands, 
which ever and anon they encoun- 
tered; to look with delight on the 
illuminated steamers and barges on 
the river, bearing (for the nonce) the 
flags of every Christian nation, and to 
study the play of light reflected on the 
rippling surface of old Father Tiber ; 
to wonder at the obelisks converted 
into columns of fire, or the grand stair- 
way of Trinita di Monte, made a 
mountain of light, and a glorious grand 
stairway seeming to reach the heavens, 
or to watch the changing colors of Ben- 
gal fires, illuming the statues of old 
Neptune and his tritons and sea- 
horses, and the wild cavernous rocks 
and dashing waters of the exquisite 
fountain of Trevi; or, after all, to stroll 
through some square, where yellow 
gravelly walks led you between beds 
of green herbage, where tiny fountains 
were bubbling, where trees were laden 
with fruits of light, and where flowers 
filled the air with sweet perfumes. 
All Rome was in the streets, and in 
their orderly, calm, and dignified way 
enjoyed the scene hugely. Not a 
loud voice or an angry word was 
heard, not the slightest symptom of 
intoxication was seen. Everywhere 
the hum of pleasant talk of friends 
and family groups arose, made spark- 


ling and brilliant to the ear, rather 
than interrupted, by the low but 
hearty and silvery laughs of men, 
of women, and of delighted chil- 
dren. The Romans were out, all 
in their best apparel; and not they 
alone, but thousands from the vil- 
lages of the campagnas and the 
neighboring mountains, in their bright 
colors and quaint medizval tradition- 
al costumes. All these were a study 
to the sixty thousand visitors then 
passing through the streets of Rome, 
not less interesting and instructive 
than the gorgeous illumination itself. 
Among those sixty thousand stran- 
gers there was but one decision—that 
nowhere else in Europe could there 
be an illumination so spontaneous, so 
general, so perfectly artistic, so exqui- 
sitely beautiful and grand as this was, 
and nowhere else could such a vast 
crowd walk these narrow streets for 
hours with such perfect order, such 
good humor, and such _ universal 
courtesy. 

There were other celebrations dur- 
ing these two weeks, both ecclesias- 
tical and social, but it will suffice to 
have spoken of the chief ones. The 
repositories or sepulchres of Holy- 
Thursday evening, the services of 
the three hours’ agony in many church- 
es about noon on Good-Friday, and 
the sermons and way of the cross in 
the ruins of the Colosseum, the scene 
of so many martyrdoms, on Good- 
Friday afternoon, would all deserve 
special mention; but we have not 
the space, and must pass on to the 
third public session of the Vatican 
Council. 

This, as we have already stated, was 
fixed for Sunday, April 26th—Low- 
Sunday. At nine a.M., the cardinals, 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bi- 
shops, mitred abbots, and superiors of 
religious orders were in their places. 
The council hall had been restored 
to the original form in which we had 
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seen it on the day of the opening. 
All the changes to fit it for the dis- 
cussions of the general congregations 
were removed. ‘The Noble Guard and 
the Knights of Malta were on duty as 
custodians of the assembly. Cardinal 
Bilio celebrated a pontifical high-mass, 
as had been done in each of the pre- 
vious sessions. At its termination, the 
Gospel was enthroned on the altar. 
The holy father intoned the “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” and the choir and 
united assembly of prelates sung the 
strophes alternately to the conclusion 
of that sublime hymn. The pontiff 
chanted the opening prayers, and all 
knelt when the litany of the saints 
was intoned in the varied and well- 
known antique melodies of Gregorian 
chant. At the proper place, the pon- 
tiff chanted the special supplications 
for a blessing on the council, and the 
chanters and the assembly, and, in 
fact, thousands of the audience, joined 
in the swelling responses. The effect 
seemed even to surpass that which we 
described in our first article, giving an 
account of the opening of the council. 
Other prayers followed, prescribed by 
the ritual. At their conclusion, the spe- 
cial work of this session commenced. 

According to the olden time ritual 
of councils, all in the hall, not belong- 
ing strictly to the council, should at 
this point be sent away, and the gates 
should be closed, that in their voting 
the fathers might be free from all out- 
side influence, and each might speak 
his mind, unswayed by fear or favor. 
But if, in stormier times, when cla- 
morous mobs might invade a council 
hall, such precautions were necessary, 
here, to-day, they are certainly unne- 
cessary. There is no need to close the 
wide portals against these thousands 
and tens of thousands who have ga- 
thered to look with reverence and rap- 
ture on this venerable assembly. Let 
the doors then stand open to their wid- 
est extent, that all may see. 
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And it was a scene worth coming, 
as many had done, across oceans and 
mountains to look on. ‘The pillars 
and walls of the noble hall were rich 
with appropriate paintings, with mo- 
saics, and statuary, and marbles. At 
the furthest end, on his elevated seat, 
sat the venerated sovereign pontiff, 
bearing on his head a precious mitre, 
glittering with jewels, and wearing a 
cope rich with massive golden em- 
broidery. On either hand sat the 
venerable cardinals, arrayed in white 
mitres, and wearing their richest robes 
of office. In front of them sat the pa- 
triarchs, mostly easterns, in the rich and 
bright-colored robes of their respective 
rites, and wearing tiaras radiant with 
brilliants and jewelry. Down either 
side of the hall ran the manifold lines 
of primates, archbishops, bishops, and 
other prelates, all in white mitres, and 
in copes of red lama; all save the 
oriental prelates, who wear many-co- 
lored copes and vestments, and rich 
tiaras, ever catching the eye of the 
spectator as they sat scattered here 
and there in that crowd, and except- 
ing also the heads of religious orders, 
who wear each his appropriate dress 
of white, or of black, or of brown, or 
mingle these colors together. The 
contrast and play of various colors in 
all these vestments give a brilliancy 
to the whole scene, much beyond 
what the uniform white of the first 
two sessions had yielded. 

But what mattered the color ot 
their vestments, when one consider- 
ed the venerable forms of the bishops 
themselves. ‘They sat still, and al- 
most as motionless as so many mar- 
ble statues. Now and then some 
aged prelate, with bald head and 
snow-white locks, would lay aside 
for a few moments the heavy mitre, 
that perhaps was pressing his aged 
brows too heavily. All else seemed 
motionless. Their countenances, com- 
posed and thoughtful, told how tho- 
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roughly they, at least, were impressed 
with the importance and the solemni- 
ty of their work, 

In the middle stood the altar, rich 
and simple, on which lay enthroned 
the open book of the Gospels. Near 
by stood the light and lofty pulpit of 
dark wood. 

Into this pulpit now ascended Mon- 
signor Valenziani, Bishop of Fabriano 
and Matelica, one of the assistant 
secretaries, and in a voice remarkable 
for its strength and distinctness, and 
not less so for its endurance, read 
with most appropriate emphasis, and 
with the musical intonations of a cul- 
tivated Italian voice, the entire Dag- 
matic Constitution, from the beginning 
to the end. It occupied just three 
quarters of an hour. 

At the conclusion he asked, “ Most 
eminent and most reverend fathers, 
do you approve of the canons and 
decrees contained in this constitution?” 

He descended from the pulpit, and 
Monsignor Jacobini, another assistant 
secretary took his place, to call for the 
votes of the fathers, one by one. 

“The Most Eminent Constantine 
Cardinal Patrizi, Bishop of Porto and 
Santa Rufina !” 

The venerable cardinal arose in his 
place. We heard his answer, PLACET; 
—l approve. An usher standing near 
him repeated, P/acet ; a second one 
on the right hand side repeated, /Yacet ; 
a third on the other side repeated 
aloud, /Zacet. 

“The Most Eminent Aloysius Car- 
dinal Amat, Bishop of Palestrina!” 

The aged cardinal rose slowly, and 
in a feeble voice replied, PLAcET. 
And from the ushers again we heard 
echoing through the hall, /acer/ 
Placet ! Placet ! 

Thus there could be no mistake as 
to the vote, and not only the notaries 
but all who wished could keep a 
correct tally. 
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Cardinal after cardinal was thus 
called in order and voted; then the 
patriarchs, each one of whom, rising, 
declared his vote, and the ushers re- 
peated it loudly. Placet/ Placet! 
flacet ! 

Then on through the primates, the 
archbishops, and bishops, the mitred 
abbots, and the heads of religious 
orders, admitted to the right of suf- 
frage. Where a vote was given, the 
three ushers invariably repeated it. 
Sometimes when a name was called 
the answer was given, ABEST—he is 
absent. In all, six hundred and sixty- 
seven votes were cast, all of them in 
approval, not a single one in the 
negative. Not a few of the bishops 
had obtained leave to go to their dio- 
ceses for the Holy-Week and the 
Easter festivities, and had not yet 
been able to return to the council. 
We knew of one who, after two weeks 
of hard work at home, had travelled 
all Saturday night, on the train, and 
had reached Rome only at nine A.M. 
Sunday morning. He had at once 
said mass privately in the nearest con- 
venient chapel, and, without waiting 
for even the slighest réfreshment, had 
hurried to St. Peter’s, that he might 
take his place among his brethren and 
record his “ Placet.” ‘The whole form 
of voting occupied about two hours. 
It was, in truth, a solemn and most 
impressive scene. ‘There was a pause 
at the end, while the notaries counted 
up the votes, and declared the result. 
This done, the pope spoke aloud, “ Zhe 
canons and decrees contained in this 
constitution, having been approved by 
all the fathers, without a single dissen- 
tient, we, with the approbation of this 
holy council, define them, as they have 
been read, and by our apostolic authority 
we confirm them.” It was the official 
sanction sealing their force and truth. 

The pontiff paused for a moment, 
evidently struggling with the emotions 
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of his heart, and then continued in an 
impromptu address in Latin, which 
we caught as follows: 


*¢ Most reverend brethren, you see how 
good and sweet it is to walk together in 
agreement in the house of the Lord. Walk 
thus ever; and as our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ on this day said to his apostles, 
Peace, I, his unworthy vicar, say unto 
you in his name, PEACE. Peace, as you 
know, casteth out fear. Peace, as you know, 
closes our ears to words of evil. May that 
peace accompany you all the days of your life. 
May it console you and give you strength in 
death. May it be to you everlasting joy in 
heaven.” 


The bishops were moved, many of 
them to tears, by the dignity and the 
paternal affection with which the 
simple words came from his heart. 
He was himself deeply moved. 

Other prayers were chanted. The 
pontifical blessing was given, and the 
pope intoned the Te Deum. The 
choir, the bishops, and the thousands 
of priests and laity in the church, who 
had looked on this solemn act of the 
church just executed, joined in with 
their whole heart and soul, and swell- 
ed the grand Ambrosian melody, mak- 
ing it roll throughout the church, and 
calling echoes from every chapel and 
arch, from nave and transept and 
dome. And with this concordant 
song of gratitude to God, the third 
session of the Vatican Council was 
appropriately closed. 

The pontiff departed, accompanied 
by some of the cardinals, by the sena- 
tor and conservatori of Rome, the 
masters-at-arms of the council, and 
the attendants of his pontifical house- 
hold. Soon the cardinals and prelates 
moved slowly from the council hall 
into the vast church, unrobed in a 
chapel set apart for the purpose, and 
wended their way homeward, and 
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the third public session of the coun- 
cil was over. 

We were able, in our last num- 
ber, to present to our readers the 
original text, in Latin, of the consti- 
tution promulgated in this session, 
and also a correct translation of it in 
English. It will be seen on examin- 
ing the subjects treated of, and by 
the absolute unanimity of the votes 
given, how far astray “our own cor- 
respondents” were, both as to the 
matters under discussion in the coun- 
cil, and as to the divisions which 
they imagined to exist among the 
fathers. 

Since Low-Sunday, the general 
congregations have resumed their sit- 
tings, and the committees on matters 
of faith and on matters of discipline 
have been busily engaged. Matters 
from the latter committee have al- 
ready been rediscussed, and some 
preliminary votes have been taken. 
It is understood that ere long the 
committee on matters of faith will 
report back to the general congrega- 
tion another schema on the church, 
in the course of which the question 
of the infallibility of the pope, of 
which so much has been written and 
said, will at last come formally before 
the council. Should this be the 
case, we may be sure the whcle sub- 
ject will be examined with the care 
and research which its importance re- 
quires, and which the dignity and 
the learning of the fathers demand. 
The result will be that decision to 
which the Holy Spirit of truth will 
guide them. 

RoE, May 8, 1870. 

Note.—We may add to this an- 
nouncement of our correspondent, 
that the discussion of the schema on 
infallibility was begun on the roth of 
May, and is expected to be finished 
before the 29th of June. 
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AN AMERICAN POLITICAL Economy; 
INCLUDING STRICTURES ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE FINANCES 
SINCE 1861. With a chart showing 
the fluctuations in the price of gold. 
By Francis Bowen, Professor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
and Civil Polity in Harvard College. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 1870. 
16mo, pp. 495. 


We took up this book with an old 
prejudice against the author of some 
thirty years standing, as well as with 
an inveterate dislike to almost all works 
on political economy, which it has ever 
been our misfortune to read; but we 
have been pleased and instructed by 
it. Professor Bowen is not a philo- 
sopher ; has not, properly speaking, a 
scientific mind; but he has great prac- 
tical good sense, and a wide, and we 
should say a thorough, acquaintance with 
the facts of his subject, and the ability to 
set them forth in a clear and strong 
light. He is no system-monger, is wed- 
ded to no system of his own, and aims 
to look at facts as they are. It is a 
great merit of his book that it recog- 
nizes that each country should have its 
own political economy growing out of 
and adapted to its peculiar wants and 
circumstances. Free-trade or protec- 
tion may be for the interest of one coun- 
try and not for another, and no universal 
rule as to either can be laid down. 

The author, a follower of John Locke 
in philosophy, is of course not good at 
definitions, and his definition of wealth 
is rather clumsy, but he contrives as 
he proceeds to tell us what it is. All 
wealth is the product of labor, and a 
man is wealthy just in proportion to his 
ability to purchase or command the labor 
of others. Hence the absurdity of those 
theorists who demand an equal division 
of property or an equality of wealth, as 
well as of the legislation that seeks to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor by 
making them rich, or furnishing them 


with facilities for becoming rich. If all 
were wealthy, all would be poor; for 
then no one would sell his labor; and if 
no cne would sell his labor, no one could 
buy labor, and then every man would be 
reduced to the necessity of doing every 
thing for himself. All men have equal 
natural rights as men, and this is all the 
equality that is practicable or desirable. 

The reader will find the professor has 
treated the question of banks with rare 
lucidity, as also that of paper money, and 
even money itself. But the portion of 
his work that most interests us is his 
strictures on the management of our 
national finances since 1861, and es- 
pecially Mr. Secretary Chase’s pet 
scheme of national banks. Accord- 
ing to his showing, it would exceed 
the wit of man te invent and follow 
a more ruinous financial policy than 
that pursued by the national admi- 
nistration since the inauguration of the 
late Mr. Lincoln as President. He 
shows that the Northern States could 
have met and actually did pay enough 
during the civil war to meet all the ex- 
penses of the war without contracting a 
cent of debt, and consequently the two 
or three thousand millions of dollars’ 
debt actually contracted was solely due 
to our national financiers. There never 
was any need of resorting to any thing 
more than temporary national loans if the 
government had had in the beginning the 
wisdom or the courage, or indeed the con- 
fidence in the people, to adopt the scale 
of taxation subsequently adopted. There 
never was any need of compelling the 
banks to suspend specie payments, or 
for it to issue legal-tender notes, but 
what was created by its own blunders. 
The people could have paid as they 
went for the war, and been richer at 
its close than at its beginning. 

As if creating paper money for all pur- 
poses except customs dues, demeritizing 
gold and silver, depreciating the curren- 
cy, and enormously inflating the prices 
of all commodities, was not enough, it 
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must needs create the national banks, 
and make them a free gift of $300,000,000 
of circulation, and that without the least 
relief to the government, but to its great 
embarrassment, still more inflating the 
currency, and running up gold to a pre- 
mium of 285. Even since the war it 
continues its blunders, and does all in 
its power to increase the burdens of the 
people. It seems from the first to have 
proceeded on the principle of securing 
the support of the people by enabling 
individuals to amass huge fortunes at 
the public expense. Why, if it must 
have national banks, need i: make them 
banks of circulation? Why not compel 
them to bank on its own legal tenders 
instead of their own notes, and thus 
save to itself the profits on $300,000,000 
of circulation? It would have run no 
risk it does not now run; for the trea- 
sury is responsible for the redemption 
of the notes of the national banks, and 
the security it holds from them would 
be perfectly illusory in any monetary 
crisis. But we have no room to pro- 
ceed. We, however, recommend this 
part of the work to the serious con- 
sideration of our national financiers. 
There are in political economy deeper 
problems than Professor Bowen has 
grasped; but upon the whole, he has 
given us the most sensible work on 
the subject that we are acquainted 
with. 


THE DAy SANCTIFIED. Being Medi- 
tations and Spiritual Readings for 
daily use. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co. 1870. Pp. 318. For sale 
by the Catholic Publication Society, 
g Warren Street, New York. 


This volume consists of a series of 
meditations drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
ture and modern spiritual writers. It is 
not, however, a book containing medi- 
tations for the entire year, as one would 
be led to imagine from its title. The 
number of meditations is only ninety. 
So it is supposed—and the plan is a 
good one—that the subjects will be 
selected according to each one’s devo- 
tion. A word may very fitly be said in 
praise of the composition of these spi- 


ritual readings. They appear to be 
really addressed to the reader. More- 
over, they contain no foolish exaggera- 
tions. These two merits are not unfre- 
quently wanting in books of meditations. 
The present volume relates to the duties 
and doctrines of our holy faith. Another 
series is promised, which will contain 
suitable meditations for the ecclesias- 
tical year, and the feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints. 


CSAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GAL- 
LIC WAR. With Notes, Dictionary, 
and Map. By Albert Harkness, LL.D., 
Professor in Brown University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This edition of Casar’s Commentaries 
is altogether the best we remember to 
have seen. Besides the advantage of 
a copious and accurate dictionary, the 
notes are ample without being extrava- 
gant. There is an introductory sketch 
of the great Roman’s life, which is in- 
teresting, and the map of Gaul is excel- 
lent. 


REFLECTIONS AND PRAYERS FOR HOLY 
COMMUNION. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co. 1869. Pp. 498. New York: 
For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, 9 Warren Street. 


When Archbishop Manning says that 
“this volume is a valuable addition to 
our books of devotion,” it needs no 
further recommendation. But, in ad- 
dition to his opinion, it comes to us 
sanctioned by the approbation of the 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the Bishops 
of Aix, Nancy, and Redez. Still, we 
will not forbear to give it our mite of 
praise. The book abounds in beautiful 
methods of learning to love Jesus in his 
sacrament of love. Yet the meditations 
are not merely beautiful, they are also 
very practical. In our reading, we have 
never met so touching and so useful a 
thanksgiving, after communion, as the 
exercise which, in this volume, is called 
“The Hem of our Lord’s Garment.” If 
good use is made of the suggestions and 
reflections in these pages, they will cer- 
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tainly accomplish their author’s inten- 
tion of * gently drawing the soul entire- 
ly to our Lord.” 


A TREATISE ON THE CHRISTIAN Doc- 
TRINE OF MARRIAGE. By Hugh 
Davey Evans, LL.D. Witha Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, etc. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 


Dr. Evans was a friend of ours in 
days long gone by, and we used fre- 
quently to contribute articles to the ma- 
gazine which he edited, one of which, 
entitled “ Dissent and Semi-Dissent,” 
has been incorrectly attributed to him 
by his biographer. We have always 
cherished a sentiment of respect for the 
quaint and learned old gentleman, whose 
portrait has been drawn in the brief bio- 
graphical sketch prefixed to this volume 
with singular fidelity and accuracy. Dr. 
Evans was a regular old-fashioned High- 
Churchman, after the model of Hooker 
and Wilson, and consequently imbued 
with many soundly Catholic principles 
and sentiments, mixed up with many 
other incongruous English and Protes- 
tant prejudices. In the work before us, 
he has with masterly learning and abili- 
ty defended the Christian doctrine of 
marriage in a manner which is in the 
greater number of essential respects 
sound and satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
having only his own individual judgment 
as his tribunal of last resort in defining 
Catholic doctrine, instead of councils 
and popes, he has sanctioned one most 
fatal error, the lawfulness of divorces a 
vinculo, and subsequent remarriage, in 
the case of adultery on the part of the 
wife. We are glad tosee that his editor 
dissents from him in this respect, and 
has republished the admirable little 
treatise of Bishop Andrews sustaining 
the opposite side of the question. It is 
a wonder that any person can fail to see 
how utterly worthless is any pretended 
church authority which leaves such an 
essential matter as this open to dispute. 
We are glad to see works circulated 
among Protestants which advocate any 
sound principles on this subject, even 
though they are incomplete. They have 
much more influence than the works of 
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Catholic authors ; they form a “ service- 
able breakwater ” to the inflowing tide of 
corruption, and prepare the way for 
the eventual triumph of the Catholic 
doctrine and law, which alone can save 
society from dissolution. The Aflantic 
Monthly, which is the favorite magazine 
of a very large class of the most highly 
cultivated minds in New England and 
in other portions of the United States, 
has descended to the lowest level of the 
free-love doctrine, and thus fixed on it- 
self the seal of that condemnation which 
it has been earning for a long time 
past, as the most dangerous and cor- 
rupting of all our literary periodicals, 
We hope that it will be banished here- 
after from every Catholic family, and 
receive no more commendatory notices 
from the Catholic press. We are glad 
to see the strong and manly refutation 
of its immoral nonsense given by Zhe 
Nation, although its argument fails of 
the sanction which is alone sufficient 
to compel assent, and efficiently con- 
trol legislation and public opinion in 
a matter where so severe a curb is 
placed on passion and liberty to follow 
the individual will. We are happy to 
welcome such sensible and valuable aid 
to the cause of social morality as that 
given by Zhe Nation, but we must dis- 
own entirely another champion of mo- 
nogamy, to wit, the Methodist preacher, 
Dr. Newman, as more dangerous than 
an open antagonist. We see that this 
conspicuous declaimer intends to main- 
tain in a public discussion, to be held in 
the Mormon temple, the irreligious and 
scandalous thesis that the holy patri- 
archs of the old law who practised poly- 
gamy were adulterers and sinners against 
the divine law. This is quite consistent 
with Luther’s immoral doctrine that men 
totally depraved and steeped in deadly 
sin can be friends of God through a 
legal fiction of imputed righteousness ; 
but it is equally shocking to piety and 
common sense, and as completely sub- 
versive of Christianity as the supersti- 
tious imposture of Joe Smith. We 
predict an easy victory of Brigham 
Young over Dr. Newman. Dr. Evans, 
as corrected by his editor and Bishop 
Andrews, advocates the sound Christian 
doctrine of marriage, and the circulation 
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of his work must therefore have a most 
beneficial influence. 


CRIMINAL ABORTION ; ITS EXTENT AND 


PREVENTION. Read before the Phi- 
ladelphia County Medical Society, 
February 9th, 1870, by the retiring 
President, Andrew Nebinger, M.D. 
Published by order of the Society. 
Philadelphia: Collins. 1870. 


This exhaustive essay, read before the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
by its able president, Dr. Nebinger, will, 
we trust, have a great influence toward 
remedying the present loose domestic 
morals of our country. We suppose the 
exposé here made had much weight with 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, which has 
recently passed a bill making it a penal 
offence for any one to advertise the vile 
nostrums which are now exposed for 
sale in our drug-stores with such un- 
blushing effrontery. 

Recent statistics, published by Dr. 
Storer and others, prove the fearful pre- 
valence of the crime of foeticide among 
the native population; and the next 
census will no doubt show an absolute 
decrease of that class in the New Eng- 
land States. We hope when thus plac- 
ed officially before the eyes of the Pro- 
testant clergy, they will awaken to the 
necessity of at least informing their con- 
gregations of the enormity of this sin ; 
so that the plea of ignorance, now urged 
to extenuate their guilt, can no longer 
be used. 

Physiology has definitely settled that 
vitality begins from the moment of con- 
ception. Theology pronounces the 
destruction of human life to be murder, 
and consequently the Catholic Church 
impresses in every possible way upon 
her children the fearful retribution that 
will be visited upon those who in any 
way tamper with the helpless unborn. 
We commend the paper to the careful 
perusal of our medical readers. 


CONFERENCES OF THE REv. PERE 
LACORDAIRE. Delivered in the Ca- 
thedral of Nétre Dame, in Paris. 

Translated from the French by 
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Henry Langdon. 


York ° P. 
1870. 


New 
O’Shea, 27 Barclay street. 









Mr. O’Shea deserves our thanks and 
those of the entire body of educated 
Catholics in the United States for his 
republication of this great work. F. 
Lacordaire was a genius, a great writer 
and a great orator; one of those shin- 
ing and burning minds that enlighten 
and enkindle thousands of other minds 
during and after their earthly course. In 
the graces of writing and eloquence, he 
far surpassed that other popular preach- 
er at N6tre Dame who has proved to be 
butan gguis fatuus. In originality of 
thought, intellectual gifts, and sound 
learning, he was eminent among his 
compeers. Better than all, he was a 
holy man, a true monk, an imitator of 
the severe penance of the saints, anda 
devoted, obedient son of the Holy Ro- 
man Church. 

His conferences are well adapted 
both to instruct the minds and to charm 
the imaginations of those who desire to 
find the solid substance of sound doc- 
trine under the most graceful, brilliant, 
and attractive form. We recommend 
them especially to young men, and hope 
they will have a wide circulation. 

The translation, however, we regret 
to say, though expressing the ideas of 
the author, is very defective ina literary 
point of view. 


A Nose LApy. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. Translated, at the author’s 
request, by Emily Bowles. London : 
Burns, Oates & Co. 1869. Pp. 148. 
For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, 9 Warren Street, New York. 


Both the author and translator of this 
voluine are favorably known to our read- 
ers. Their reputation will be much in- 
creased by this pleasing biography. Our 
“Noble Lady ” is Adelaide Capece Mi- 
nutolo, an Italian of rank. Accomplish- 
ed, refined, and devout, she is a perfect 
picture of the Christian lady. Her life 
presents nothing extraordinary. She 
did not become a nun. She never mar- 
ried. Yet she was very beautiful, and 
could have married suitably to her sta- 
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tion. 


She preferred the love and com- 
panionship of a younger sister to the 
uncertainty of marriage and the keener 
joys and splendors of the world. Early 
in life these sisters mutually resolved 
to seek nothing further than to live to- 
gether ; nor did either ever feel a regret, 
or doubt the wisdom of their choice, till, 
at the end of eight and twenty years, 
death dissolved their union. It is only 
in Italy that religion, art, and literary 
pursuits have met together, inspired, as 
it were, by the most glorious scenery, 
and where man’s soul and heart, the un- 
derstanding and the eye, are completely 
satisfied. Perhaps it is only the daugh- 
ters of Italy who unite great simplicity, 
wonderful sweetness, and charming ten- 
derness to heroic courage and capa- 
city for such studies as usually are 
interesting only to men. Such was 
the character of the Noble Lady. No 
person of refinement can read this 
book, without repeating the touching 
exclamation of a poor Neapolitan wo- 
man, who, while she was praying by 
her coffin, was heard to exclaim, “ Go, 
then, go to thy home, thou beautiful bit 
of Paradise /” 


PILGRIMAGES IN THE PYRENEES AND 
LANDES. By Denys Shyne Lawlor, 
Esq. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1870. 


It is indeed seldom than one will meet 
with a more charming and interesting 
book than this. It contains accounts 
of visits made by the author to various 
sanctuaries of the Blessed Virgin in that 
favored region in the south of France 
which she seems to love so much ; the 
most recent proof of this being her ap- 
parition at the Grotto of Lourdes, to the 
description of which a considerable part 
of the work is devoted. The account is 
hardly if at all inferior, except in its ne- 
cessary brevity, to that of M. Henri Las- 
serre on the same subject, and contains 
some additional events which have re- 
cently occurred, such as the cure of the 
celebrated Father Hermann. Besides the 
description and history of the sanctua- 
ries, the lives of several of the saints 
which this region has produced are 
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given, and an account of their shrines; 
among these is one of St. Vincent of 
Paul. The book would be well worth 
reading for the pictures which are given 
of the magnificent scenery of the Pyre- 
nean valleys; and its appearance and 
type are so beautiful that they would 
make even indifferent matter attractive. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETICS — NATURAL 
SERIES: First LESSONS IN NUM- 
BERS; PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; IN- 
TELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC; INTER- 
MEDIATE ARITHMETIC ; GRAMMAR- 
ScHooL ARITHMETIC. By S. A. 
Felter, ALM. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 


A sketch of the science of numbers 
through its various progressive stages 
to its present almost perfect develop- 
ment would be of much interest, but our 
limited space forbids us entering upon 
it. Of the many series now before the 
public, much can be said by way of 
commendation ; we think, however, that 
Felter’s, while in nowise inferior to the 
best, has some peculiar features which 
give it a decided superiority. Of these 
may be mentioned the very large number 
of examples given under each rule, and 
the test questions for examination which 
are found at the close of each section. 
These cannot fail to secure to the pupil 
a thorough understanding of his subject 
before he leaves it. We also note with 
pleasure the entire absence of answers 
from the text-books intended for use by 
the pupils. A high-school arithmetic 
now in course of preparation will soon 
be added to the series, and will then 
form a curriculum of arithmetical in- 
struction at once gradually progressive, 
and hence simple, thoroughly practical, 
and complete. The author has evident- 
ly a full knowledge of the needs of both 
pupil and teacher, and has admirably 
succeeded in supplying their respective 
deficiencies. 


Tue LIFE OF ST. STANISLAS KOSTKA. 
Edited by Edward Healy Thompson. 
Philadelphia: P. F. Cunningham. 
1870. 
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Mr. Thompson’s lives of various 
saints are well written, both as regards 
their completeness and accuracy of de- 
tail and their literary style. This is 
much the best life of the lovely, angelic 
patron of novices we have ever read. 
Is it necessary to inform any Catholic 
reader of the exquisite beauty of the 
character and life of this noble Polish 
youth? We hope not. This volume 
presents a life-like portrait of it, which 
must rekindle the devotion already so 
widely-spread and fervent toward one 
who seems like a reproduction of the 
type of youthful sanctity which would 
have been seen in the sons of Adam, if 
their father had never sinned. Every 
father and mother ought to make it a 
point to have this book read by their 
children, that they may fall in love with 
virtue and piety, embodied in the win- 
ning, lovely form of Stanislas Kostka. 


ALBUM OF THE FOURTEEN STATIONS 
OF THE Cross IN ST. FRANCIS 
XAVIER’S CHURCH. New York: P. 
O’Shea, 27 Barclay street. 


These photographs of the stations are 
very well executed. They are gotten up, 
as we imagine, for private chapels and 
oratories. Indeed, they would be suita- 
ble for any room which is set apart for 
quiet reading or devout exercises. These 
pictures are somewhat larger than a 
carte-de-visite, and they are printed in 
such a way that they may be readily 
hung upon the wall. 


FASCICULUS RERUM, etc. Auctore Hen- 
ricus Formby. Londini: Burns, Oates, 
Socii Bibliopole. 


This is an ably-written pamphlet, con- 
taining what appears to us a singularly 
happy and valuable suggestion. The 
author’s intention is concisely express- 
ed on his title-page, namely, that “ the 
best arts of our modern civilization ” be 
called into the service of God for once, 
as they are daily done into that of Sa- 
tan,) to furnish a “life of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ’’ for all the nations of Chris- 
tendom, a work which shall be for three 
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chief ends: “first, as a symbol of the 
true unity of all peoples in the church ; 
secondly, as a beautiful memorial of the 
(Ecumenical Council of the Vatican ; and 
thirdly, as a very sweet solace and or- 
nament for the daily life of all Chris- 
tians.” 

The arts in question are typography, 
engraving, and photography ; the last to 
be used for furnishing views of the vari- 
ous spots and regions throughout Pa- 
lestine hallowed by the steps of Jesus 
Christ; and this would necessitate a 
committee of competent men being sent 
to explore the Holy Land. 

The expense of the entire undertaking 
is to be defrayed by public subscription 
and the patronage of the rich, and, 
of course, it is for the holy father to 
inaugurate and supervise the matter. 
Wherefore the author humbly submits 
his pamphlet to the consideration of the 
holy see and the council. 

For ourselves, we repeat our belief 
that such a work as this projected life 
of Christ would indeed be an inesti- 
mable boon to Christendom. Father 
Formby’s hopes appear to us not at all 
too sanguine; and he has our cordial 
wish that the holy see may be pleased 
to take up the work he so ably advo- 
cates. 


Mr. P. O’SHEA, New York, has in 
press the following books: AZtributes 
of Christ, by Father Gasparini; Za- 
cordaire’s Conferences on Fesus Christ; 
The Malediction, a tale, by Madame A. 
K. De La Grange. 
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